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Ornaments 


of silver and plated ware should be 
cleaned about once a week with Globe 
Polish. This will be found quite often 
enough. As you know, with ordinary 
polishes the daily hard rubbing is 
necessary. 


Globe. metai Polish | 


gives a really lasting polish of dazzling 
brilli most instantly. Unlike 
some polishes, Globe Polish contains 
no strong biting acids, and so cannot 
harm the finest metal-work or the most 
tender skin. 





Paste in Tins—Liquid in Cans 
Raimes & Co., Ltd., Tredegar Road, 


Bow, London, E., and 
Stockton- on-Tees. 
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MR. AND MRS. LEWIS HARCOURT AT HOME. 


BY EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL. 


\ | R. Lewis Harcourt’s West 
End home, at No. 14, Berkeley 
Square, has its being in one 

of those historic parts of London that 
took their rise in the time of Queen 
Anne, and was, we learn, built under the 
direction of John Evelyn. ‘The centre 
of the enclosed portion was beautifully 
wooded, and once contained a huge statue 
of George III. The figure of this king 
was somewhat strangely represented in 
a Roman habit, and in the character of 
Marcus Aurelius. Executed by Beaupré 
under the direction of Wilton for the 
Princess Amelia, it was placed in 1766 
where it stood until a few years ago. 
Not until about the end of the eighteenth 
century was it that the central part of the 
Square was planted with shrubs and plane- 
trees, and an old historian tells us that 
it was the unevenness of the ground and 
the picturesque character of the district 
which induced the Berkeleys, the Devon- 
shires, and the Clarendons of former 
days to erect their mansions near this 
spot. 

On the south side of Berkeley Square 
stands Lansdowne House, one of the 
most notable mansions erected by Robert 
Adam. It was built for the Marquis of 
Bute when Minister to George III., and 
sold by him before completion to Lord 
Shelburne, who afterwards in 1784 was 
created the First Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Some of us may remember that it was 
this Lord Shelburne who conceived the 
original idea of having a sculpture gallery 
at Lansdowne House, and set apart many 
hundreds of pounds each year to purchase 
ancient marbles. Some of the earlier 
specimens in this famous collection came 
from an excavation made in 1769 on the 
site of Hadrian’s Tiburtine villa. Lans- 


downe House was formerly of greater 
celebrity for its collection of ancient 
than for its 


manuscripts and books 





statuary, but, I understand, most of the 
valuable manuscripts have been trans- 
ferred to the British Museum, and now 
form the well-known Lansdowne col- 
lection there. 

Berkeley Square is so called from 
Berkeley House, a famous mansion which 
stood where Devonshire House now 
stands, on the site of a farm called Hay 
Hill Farm, a name still preserved amongst 
the streets eff Piccadilly. No. 44 was 
designed by William Kent for Lady 
Isabella Finch, and Walpole extols its 
staircase in the highest terms, whilst the 
salon is still one of the loftiest in London’s 
City. In No. 45 the great Lord Clive 
put an end to himself in 1774. No. 11 
was the house to which Horace Walpole 
removed from Arlington Street in 1779, 
and in which some years later he died ; 
and here his niece, the Countess of 
Waldegrave, was living at the beginning 
of the last century. Other famous people 
have lived and died in Berkeley Square. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu lived here 
for some time before her death in 1762. 
Colley Cibber resided at No. 20; and 
Lady Anne Barnard, who, as Lady Anne 
Lindsay, was the author of “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” lived in No. 21. Martha Blunt, 
and Thomas Hope, the author of ‘‘ Anas- 
tasius,” all lived in this old Square. 
The second Earl of Chatham lived at 
No. 6. No. 28 was the residence of 
Lord Brougham ; and at No. 38, in the 
year 1804, the Earl of Jersey was married 
to Lady Sophia Fane, eldest daughter of 
the tenth Earl of Westmorland, a cele- 
brated beauty, and for fifty years a leader 
of fashion in London. No. 45 was the 
residence of Charles James Fox. 

Horace Walpole, writing to Lady 
Ossory, in October 1779, says: 

I came to Town this morning to take 
possession of Berkeley Square, and am as 
well pleased with my new habitation as I 
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can be with anything at present. Lady 
Shelburne’s being queen of the palace over 
against me has improved the view since I 
bought the house. 

To-day, as neighbours to Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt, we find Baron de Reuter, Sir 
Walter and Lady Barttelot, the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Sir Squire Bancroft, Lord 
Rosebery, Lady Dorchester, Lord Annaly, 
the Earl of Powis, the Countess of 
Selkirk, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
several other residents more or less known 
to the world at large. Doubtless many 
more illustrious people will live their day 
in Berkeley Square before it ceases to 
adorn this leisured part of London. 

<ntering through the hall of No. 14, 
we may see several good pieces of old 
furniture, and amongst them a very quaint 
Jacobean coffer, and some engravings of 
Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. ‘The 
first room of interest is the Drawing-room, 
and this is a large apartment running 
right through the house, from front to 
back, though by means of large sliding 
panels it can be divided into two. ‘The 
front windows with their balcony look 


out upon the old Square, whilst the 
French windows at the rear lead into 
the conservatory and palm-house, and 


boast window draperies in a very dainty 
shade of softened blue. One has only time 
to note some fine old Persian rugs be- 
fore one’s eyes are held by the beautiful 
and rare Gobelins silk tapestries which 
are hung from the walls, and I noticed 
that these exquisite old embroideries were 
in a splendid state of preservation, Such 
treasures as these tell the tale of how they 
were wrought for one of the noble families 
of France, because in the centre of each 
wide panel is a monogram surmounted 
by the coronet of a marquis. These 
objects of art, framed in carved gilt, 
decorate the white painted wooden panels 
in the front drawing-room, whilst the inner 
apartment is panelled with delicate silk 
hangings mating the window draperies, 
The majority of the pieces belong to the 
era of Louis XV., and even the marble 
mantelpieces are of this same period, and 
beautifully carved. ‘The sides of the deep 
square embrasures, forming the fireplaces, 
appear to be taken from some former 
French chateau, for they are elaborately 
embossed in high relief with figures and 
ornamentation in the purely characteristic 
style of the heyday of French art. 

The writing-desk, or secretaire, the 


chaise-lounges, the elegant occasional 
tables, with their inlaid and brass work, 
the handsome commodes, with _ their 
wonderful mounts, are all of a style and 
period fitting part to part, and proving 
that the mistress of this home was not 
born, and lived, in the French capital 
without learning something of its arts. 
On a gilt carved easel in a corner is a 
water-colour by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
painted in 1794, representing Madame 
Sabloukoff and family. Upon that fine 
commode opposite the fireplace stands a 
large photograph of King Edward in a 
characteristic attitude, which His Majesty 
signed and presented to Mrs. Harcourt last 
year. Not faraway we come upon an inter- 
esting photograph of the late Sir William 
Harcourt, in fancy dress at the Devonshire 
House ball, and he looks awe-inspiring in 
his wig, with long flowing curls, and a 
costume of Charles I1.’s time. The great 
debater never surely so fully realised his 
pen-name of “ Historicus.” While on 
the subject of photographs, in the back 
drawing-room is what we sometimes term 
“a speaking likeness” of Mrs. Harcourt’s 
uncle, Mr, Pierpont Morgan. Again, on 
the wall behind, one notes an old portrait 
of Miss Martha Ray, painted by N, 
Dance (1777) ; and on a table near some 
miniatures of Mrs, Harcourt’s own little 
girls is a photograph of Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, the popular reorganiser of 
the fleet. Here and there on the walls 
of this room are several delightful old 
French engravings, and one could wander 
pleasantly around this apartment. with 
an attentive eye admiring excellent ex- 
amples of the china-world placed every- 
where, though chiefly of Vincennes, 
Sevres, Dresden, and Chantilly. ‘Then, 
there is a charming figure Scene painted 
by Solomon Hart, which Sir William 
Harcourt originally gave to Lady Walde- 
grave, and which has now returned to 
the Harcourt faiily, for it was a wedding 
gift to Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Harcourt from 
Lady Strachey. 

3ut we must now pass across the 
landing to Mrs. Harcourt’s morning room, 
and as she takes us she points out some 
of the large portraits that cover the walls 
of the staircase, and one notes again what 
a fine staircase this is, with its wide 
stairway and wonderfully wrought baluster, 
Designed by no less a person than Starkey 
Gardiner, it throws up the white panelled 
walls into fine contrast. These are 
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almost covered with old engravings of 
the Harcourt family, many of them after 
famous men of bygone times. Again, as 
the stairs mount to the level of the 
drawing-room floor, one may see on the big 
wall many family portraits, though naturally 
the bulk of the collections are not in 
London, but at Mr. Harcourt’s country 
seat. ‘This private room of Mrs. Har- 
court’s, where, with the help of her private 
secretary, she gets through many a busy 
morning’s correspondence, is another 
long room, whose large windows give 
good light, and greet one with a cheerful 





the furniture designers of that time were 
so adept at working in. Mrs. Harcourt’s 
desk, close to the window, is another 
capital specimen of the great satin-wood 
period, while the china cupboard behind 
the door proclaims its affinity to that rare 
yellow wood we can no longer, obtain. 
This particular cabinet contains an ex- 
tensive collection of Napoleon china— 
probably some made by the old Sévres 
workers in white and gold before the 
factory was abandoned, and these ex- 
amples show Bonaparte’s cypher under 
the imperial crown in the centre of each 
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The Drawing-room, 


aspect. Green silk hangings cover the 
walls, and throw into pleasant relief the 
white paint of the doors and the well- 
carved over-doors, whilst the window 
curtains of the same shade of green silk 
are lined with biscuit colour. ‘This is a 
room, I hear, which was added to the 
house since it was built, but it boasts 
a good Adam mantelpiece, and the 
mouldings and ceiling belong to that 
same style of decoration. It is easy to 
see that the furniture has been chosen 
to mate with this Georgian period, for 
it is mainly of the light satin-wood which 


plate. In this same cabinet, with its glass 
panelled doors, one sees other Napoleonic 
treasures—several pieces of glass ware 
which formerly belonged to the great 
conqueror. Each piece has the mono- 
gram and imperial crown in gold en- 
graved upon it, and in addition to 
being of interest from a_ sentimental 
point of view, these specimens are of 
worth because of their rarity. ‘To return 
to the walls, one must admire the collec- 
tion of old engravings and mezzotints, 
One in particular has been a constant 
companion to Mrs. Harcourt since her 
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early girlhood. It is an engraving from 
Cosway’s painting of his own daughter, 
Louisa Angelica, at the age of three. 
Mrs. Harcourt says this picture has been 
with her all her life, and that she has 
a special penchant for it from its many 
associations. A room this, showing rare 
individuality, and, as Mrs. Harcourt her- 
self aptly remarks, ‘one can make one’s 
town house as one chooses, but the 
country seat, when inherited, has been 
stamped by a line of ancestors, and 
is not so easily changed; nor would 


this library and study, and upon the dull 
ones a glorious fire may blaze from the 
quaint grate set basket-shaped upon the 
hearth. Above this grate the carved 
mantelpiece of white statuary shows a 
beautiful inlay of yellow marbles, and 
this, too, was brought here from one of 
those mansions where Robert Adam 
lavished all that he knew. Warmth of 
tone and rich colouring is lent by the 
Turkey carpet, as if to enhance the classic 
simplicity of the white panelled walls and 
the white recessed bookcases. Several 





Mrs. Harcourt’s boudoir. 


one be disposed to break a single 
tradition.” 

The room in which Mr. Harcourt 
works speaks volumes of himself, his 
character, and his hobbies. It is the 
abode of a man of an exquisitely refined 
taste, demanding imperatively artistic 
surroundings, A large square room on 
the ground floor, it occupies, with the 
exception of the hall and door-space, 
the whole front of the house, and boasts 
wide windows with carved stone frame- 
work which practically take up the one 
side of theroom. On fine days sunshine 
and light freely invade the interior of 


of these bookcases boast doors which 
are glazed in diamond-patterned panes, 
and lead up to rare bits of Delft on the 
tops of the cases and shelves. 

The Eton days of Mr. Harcourt must 
have been more than usually happy ones, 
for he still treasures an ardent affection 
and admiration for his old school, and I 
noted many mementoes of Eton which had 
their place in this particular room of his. 
Indeed, high up on a wall near the door 
are several torches which were carried in 
the notable school processions. Again, 
the spacious bookcase facing his writing- 
table is filled with a collection of books, 
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many of them resplendent in special blue 
morocco bindings. ‘These volumes will 
eventually find their way back to the 
school library. We may note some good 
pictures here ; especially, over the mantel- 
piece, a portrait of Romney painted by 
himself. 

Upon Mr. Harcourt’s desk—as our 
photograph shows—are numerous curios, 
proving him to be a man who in the midst 
of the present still turns his thoughts to 
the past. One may observe an antique 
Roman lamp, with many old and quaint 
oddments attached to the chains. Again, 
here are censers which originally had 
their uses in an old church at Malta. 
But the very latest additions are Mr. 
Harcourt’s collection of waxes, and these 
are wonderfully wrought tiny busts and 
statuettes, and full of interest to the un- 
initiated in the art of wax work. There 
is also a fine bust of Pitt, and these busts 
in their gilt frames and black backgrounds 
present not only a quaint appearance 
but look at a distance exceedingly like 
cameo work. 

Mr. Lewis Harcourt is passionately 
fond, and proud too, of his ancestral 
seat at Nuneham, Oxfordshire. Here 
the statesman leaves politics and party 
friction, and becomes a most industrious 
and enthusiastic gardener. Many im- 
provements have been carried out in the 
gardens of Nuneham, where Mr. Harcourt 
likes to tend the flowers himself. He has 
done much shooting, and is a fair shot. 
More addicted still is he to fishing, and 
we may rank both fishing and shooting, 
as well as gardening, amongst his amuse- 
ments, whilst his hobbies embrace book- 
collecting and wax models. In 1899 he 
married. Mrs. Harcourt was born in 


Paris, of American parents, and, when not’ 


travelling, has lived mostly in England 
since she was five years old. Her father, 
the late Mr. Walter H. Burns, formerly of 
New York, became the possessor of North 
Mymms Park, Hatfield. As Miss Mary 
‘thel Burns she spent much of her time 
in Paris and other big cities of Europe. 
Thus it is easy to understand her love of 
art and of old furniture: more so when 
we remember the wondrous collection her 
uncle, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, has amassed. 
Yet, with all her social duties, and the 
care of her three girls, Mrs. Harcourt tells 
you that she leads a quiet life. Naturally 
her husband's career looms large, and she 
herself presides over the Women’s Free 


Trade Union, and is the treasurer of the 
Liberal Social Council. 

“very one knows that the preservation 
and embellishment of all our great State 
buildings and Royal parks are the pro- 
vince of the First Commissioner of Works. 
In a very few months Mr, Harcourt con- 
siderably improved the appearance of the 
interior of the Houses of Parliament. 
Valuable frescoes and artistic treasures 
were exhibited to greater advantage than 
formerly, whilst in other directions the 
comfort of members was enhanced, Yet, 
when he rearranged the seating accommo- 
dation behind the Speaker’s chair, he 
got, like all renovators, into hot water. 
‘These seats formerly used by members 
were technically not within the House 
proper, and yet were so geographically 
situated at the back of the Chair as to 
be out of range of the Speaker’s vision. 
Mr. Harcourt fixed doorways to divide 
them from the House, and allocated these 
benches to the departmenta) officials and 
experts who came down to coach Min- 
isters. Upon several occasions Lord 
Turnour, Sir Edward Carson, and others 
shouted, “I espy strangers,” and when 
that cry was raised all strangers had to 
leave. However, the cry was raised so 
frequently that the Speaker at last de- 
clined to put the usual motion to exclude 
all strangers. The First Commissioner 
was chaffingly charged with having altered 
the structure of the sacred Chamber itself 
without express authority from the House. 
One evening, after a fortnight’s absence 
through illness, Mr. Harcourt came down 
to face these censorious critics, His 
defence was graceful and amusing. Al- 
though he was regarded as the villain of 
the piece, yet his motives, he pleaded, 
had been good ; and in addition, when he 
gave notice of his intentions to allot 
these seats to strangers, he heard no 
protests. “ Now,” continued Mr. Har- 
court, looking across at the boyish Lord 
Turnour, “I understand some of the 
younger defenders of our ancient con- 
stitution are perturbed in their souls and 
agitated in their sleep because I have 
introduced strangers above the bar. 
That dark bench behind the Speaker’s 
chair—so long affectionately termed ‘The 
Sleeping Berth ’—is practically not within 
the House for speaking purposes, because 
it is physically, or rather ocularly, im- 
possible for Mr. Speaker to call upon any 
member in that position.” ‘The logic of 
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this was irresistible, and after a bantering 
debate which every one thoroughly en- 
joyed, members acquiesced in Mr. Har- 
court’s pious hope that “they would not 
refuse a good reform merely in order to 
chastise him,” 

Men who knew him in his early days 
say that he was always old for his age. 
With equal truth it may be said he was 
always tall for his age, and now, in the 
House of Commons boasting many tall 
men, he is the tallest of our members. 
His six feet four inches he at times finds 
inconvenient, and when some _ friends 
recently told him they have a still growing 
son who had reached six feet two inches 
he exclaimed with fervour, “ ‘Too tall! 
Tell him to stop!” 

At the early age of seventeen Mr, 
Lewis Harcourt went into the Home 


Office under his father, and from that 
date onwards, during Sir William’s life- 
time, he was his father’s private secretary. 
In the subsequent years when Sir William 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, his 
son was his right hand in that responsible 
department. In that famous period that 
gave to us the Death Duties Mr. Harcourt 
was in the thick of the fray they caused. 
Up and down the country, wherever Sir 
William was delivering one of his fight- 
ing, hard-hitting speeches, Mr. ‘ Lulu ” 
Harcourt was always in close attendance. 
The Eighty Club, too, owes a great deal 
to him, and he was the founder and first 
president of the League of Young Liberals. 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt’s present appointment 
is a popular one, and he is the man— 
with all his suavity of manner—to seize an 
opportunity, to hold and to keep it worthily. 





The Staircase 


The photographs were specially taken by Reginald Haines. 























“JOHN ECUADOR.” 


BY MAJOR W. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. RAVEN HILL. 


APTAIN CHOLMONDELEY 
Bompas, M.V.O., R.N., having 
quitted the Admiralty by its 

north-west exit, crossed the Mall, climbed 
the Duke of York’s steps, and laid his 
course for the ‘‘Senior.” ‘The day being 
hot, he proceeded, as he would have 
expressed it, under easy steam ; yet his 
weather-bitten face betrayed an eager 
anticipation that ill accorded with his 
leisurely locomotion. For when, as a 
penalty of exalted rank, a man_ has 
suffered three years’ splendid isolation in 
the after-cabin of a cruiser in the Pacific, 
his soul craves for that environment 
where he may unbend in cryptic periods 
to clay of his own high caste. 

At the first glimpse of the great Service 
club-house, however, the face of Captain 
Cholmondeley Bompas fell. The building 
was surrounded by ladders, from which 
honest protégés of Mr. Keir Hardie, with 
a lofty scorn for the claims of Capital upon 
their time, strenuously debated the Free 
Everything Bill. <A triple reek of paint, 
shag, and whitewash pervaded the atmos- 
phere, while sheeted settees, like crinolines 
in a faded daguerreotype, loomed dimly 
through the dusty windows of ‘the reading- 
room. Round the corner in Pall Mall 
the general ichabod was emphasised by 
the fast-closed entrance doors; and the 
chagrined mariner realised that he had 
returned at that regularly recurring season 
when the “‘ Senior” is closed for repairs, 
and its bellicose outcasts seek sanctuary 
within the Athenzum across the way. 
With rapidly rising choler he turned his 
footsteps thither. 

“What! Saul also among the pro- 
phets ?” 

A Sstentorian acquaintance in the sister 
Service chanced at the moment to be 
issuing from the academic portals. 

s3ompas plucked him by the lapel of 
his best frock-coat. ‘‘ Yes,” he retorted, 
“and plaguily out of the picture Saul 
feels! Plain living at sea don’t neces- 
sarily give one a taste for high thinking 
ashore. Damme! ”—he shied violently as 
he focussed a shovel hat lying on a hall 


P. DRURY. 


chair—“ the place is a blooming bishop 
warren !” 

The soldier laughed profanely. ‘‘Some 
Methody ferret must have cleared it out, 
then,” he opined. “The only right 
reverend bunny I’ve seen here this 
morning is the brand-new Bish. of 
Exborough.” 

“Tl borrow a gun and have a pot at 
him,” grinned the Post-Captain. “ Look 
here. You’d imagine, wouldn’t you, that 
you could dodge the whole bench of 
bishops on an ocean that was big enough 
for the moon to come out of ?” 

The other courteously, but firmly, 
disengaged the grip upon his creased 
lapel. ‘‘One would think so,” he con- 
ceded. 

**So I should have said a few months 
ago,” snorted Bompas, “and yet you may 
take it from me that I had bishop enough 
in the Pacific in a single week to last me 
a brace of lifetimes !” 

In the dim religious light appropriate 
to Minerva’s vestibule the choleric Cap- 
tain, fresh from the sunlight without, 
cannoned against a gaitered dignitary in 
quest of his headgear. 

The Churchman apologised. 

‘**My fault entirely,” snapped the sea- 
man. “I ought to have kept a better 
look-out in unfamiliar waters, ‘The Bishop 
of Exborough, I think ?” 

“The Dean. Your friend unwittingly 
gave me brevet rank. May I hope that 
your grievance does not embrace the 
deanery ?” 

“ My grievance ?” 

** Against the episcopate. Pardon me 
if I seem to have been eavesdropping, 
but I could hardly help hearing, could 
I>” 

“The Colonel has a voice like a 
megaphone—he should take something 
for it,” growled Bompas. 

The Dean laughed. “As these are 
strange waters,” he said, “ perhaps you 
will let me do pilot. ‘This is our reading- 
room, so called, you will say, because no 
one apparently reads here. The heat, I 
suppose. Have you seen to-day’s Zimes?” 
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Bompas, it transpired, had not. ‘Bui, game of blind-fly’s-buff that was in pro- 


Mr. Dean,” he presently blurted out, “ I 
think that, in self-justification, I should 
spin you the yarn of that Bishop.” 

The other glanced at his watch. ‘I 
shall be charmed to hear it,” he said, 
“T have a young friend lunching with 
me at half-past one; meanwhile ”—he 
indicated a couple of armchairs in a cool 
recess by the window—“here’s an ideal 
confessional.” 


“In spite ot my remarks to the 
Colonel,” began Bompas, when they had 
ensconced themselves, .“‘no one has a 
greater veneration for the clergy of the 
Established Church, as a dody, than I.” 

The Dean courteously inclined his 
head. 

“ Asa body. But”—the Captain vin- 
dictively gripped the arms of his chair 
—‘“Td gladly give a hundred pounds to 
see a certain limb of it reduced by the 
Court of Arches to the rank of perpetual 
curate.” 

The Dean glanced nervously at a 
thermometer hanging in the window, and 
bethought him of the doctrine that sal- 
vation lies in humouring the sun-stricken 
brain. “Yes, yes,” he purred, “ He’s a 
bishop, I think you said ?” 

“Was,” corrected Bompas, “for the 
inside of a nightmare week. But ”—he 
mopped his brow with a red silk hand- 
kerchief—‘ xous avons changé tout cela 
maintenant.” 

“ A foreign prelate, I presume ?” 

“Foreign? Not much! As Anglican 
a scamp as his godfathers and godmothers 
could make him.” 

The Dean cudgelled his memory. But 
not even a “Dr.” Clifford could have 
recalled a scandal among the spiritual 
peers that has entailed dethronement. 
*“Of course,” he mused, “you are 
speaking of some colonial, or perhaps 
suffragan, bishop. Which, may I ask, was 
his see ?” 

“The one spelt with an a,” said 
Bompas, “and I wish he was at the 
bottom of it. But I’ll spin you the whole 
lurid chronicle.” 

The Dean cast an apprehensive glance 
round the deserted room. Assured, how- 
ever, that no one was within earshot, his 
face relaxed in an expectant smile ; and, 
joining his outspread finger-tips upon the 
rolling plateau of his decanal waistcoat, 
he leaned back in lazy contemplation of a 


gress near the ceiling. 

“Tt was as nearly five months ago as 
be damned—I mean as nearly as one 
can remember without reference to the 


log,” corrected Bompas, “that I was 
heading one afternoon, at somethin 
o ’ 


more than economical speed, for the 
north-west coast of South America. The 
extra consumption of coal was justified 
by a brace of unavoidable circumstances. 
The ship was within the tropics, and her 
ensign was half-masted.” 

“In the midst of life “ 
Dean, to the bluebottles. 

“A falling halliard block,” completed 
Bompas, “is apt to prove a very literal 
bolt from the blue. Even now I always 
cut off the top of my breakfast egg instead 
of cracking it.” 

The other edged his chair a trifle nearer 
the door. ‘So do I,” he protested ner- 
vously. 

“* But not for the same reason, probably, 
that Ido. A battered shell still reminds 
me of the skull on which the block had 
pitched. In the usual course I should 
have buried the poor fellow (an ordinary 
seaman) at sea. But we had just picked 
up the land ; and, knowing what a fetish 
a tombstone is upon the lower deck, as 
soon as the anchor had been let go I 
sent a lieutenant ashore in the whaler to 
make arrangements for a funeral in the 
local cemetery.” 

“Tt was an act of humanity,” com- 
mented the Dean, “which did you and 
the British Navy the highest credit.” 

The Post-Captain blushed beneath his 
sunburn. ‘The humanity,” he rejoined, 
“stopped short at the British Navy. ‘The 
town was Spanish, with the concentrated 
prejudice of all Spain against heretics. 
The authorities would not permit a 
British seaman’s corpse to desecrate their 
tuppenny-ha’penny graveyard !” 

The Dean nodded. ‘I have always 
heard,” he said, “that the memory of 
Drake is still held accursed by the 
Roman Church in those latitudes. So 
you had to give the dead man a sailor’s 
grave after all?” 

“‘ Wrong first guess. You are evidently 
unaware, Mr. Dean, that it is contrary 
to the traditions of the Service to climb 
down in the face of a rebuff. I sent the 





sighed the 


officer ashore a second time, with powers 
to treat with the garlic-eating bigots for 
the purchase of a plot of ground as 
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remote from their precious cemetery as 
they pleased. British gold proved more 
effectual than appeals to their Christian 
charity, and within an hour I had signed 
the necessary documents. ‘Then I sent 





homesick, lovesick, and seasick, and he 
bleated about the decks like a bewildered 
wether in the lambing season. Naturally 
I thought he was a fool.” 

“ Naturally,” echoed the Dean. 


“41 heard the galley called away,’” 


for”—Bompas swallowed with difficulty— 
**my parson, 

“ He had only just joined the Service 
as a temporary chaplain under the new 
scheme, and had come out to the ship 
direct from a country curacy. He was 


“Well, he wasn’t. Things—including 
sheep-faced curates—are not always what 
they seem. I explained the situation, 
and told him the funeral was fixed for 
one bell in the second dog. 

“‘* What hour is that ?’ he inquired, 
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“©The last-joined boy on the lower 
deck will tell you,’ I retorted. 

‘¢6¢T will ask him,’ he said. ‘ After 
all, it is not so much the time as the 
place that matters.’ 

““*T have yet to learn,’ I replied, ‘ that 
anything matters in this ship, when once 
it has been decided on by Mg.’ 

“Tn this ship, I grant 
bleated. 

“*Or on shore,’ I thundered, bringing 
my fist down with a bang upon the 
writing-table. ‘What have you to say 
against my new cemetery ?’ 

“*You have spilt the ink,’ he snig- 
gered, ‘and I have nothing to say, either 
for or against your new cemetery, except 
that I cannot read the burial service 
in it.’ 

“*Tndeed!’ I sneered. ‘Perhaps you 
also object to read it on the quarter-deck 
at sea?’ 

“*Not at all,’ he simpered; ‘the two 
cases are not parallel. The ‘ Burial of 
the Dead at Sea” is specially provided 
for by the Prayer Book, and the Prayer 
Book is to me what the Admiralty In- 
structions are to you. I can find no 
clause in my Instructions authorising me 
to bury one of my flock in unconsecrated 
ground,’ ” 

“Nevertheless, interpolated the Dean, 
‘that contingency is also provided for.” 

*“Not in the Prayer Book,” snapped 
Bompas: ‘if I had found it there—and 
I hunted all night—I’d have put him 
under arrest.” 

“Not in the Prayer Book, perhaps,” 
assented the Dean, “ but ” 

** How was I to know anything of the 
surial Laws Amendment Act? ‘They 
didn’t teach ecclesiastical history in the 
Britannia. What 1 do know is,” added 
Bompas, “he had me all round!” 

“T fear that he had,” smiled the Dean. 

“Yes, but mark time a bit. ‘Your 
quibble,’ I told him, ‘is easily disposed 
of. You shall go ashore five minutes 
ahead of the funeral party, and consecrate 
the ground beforehand.’ 

“ Never in my life has anything driven 
me so near justifiable homicide as the 
smile of pity with which he received the 
suggestion. 

“*T fear,’ he said, shaking his head, 
‘that you are ignorant of the very rudi- 
ments of canon law. No one but a 
bishop can do what you propose.’ 

‘Even at sea, Mr. Dean, laymen en- 


you,’ he 
you, 





¥ 


_the presence of your cloth. 
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deavour to restrain their languave is 

But e 
heckled in my own cabin by a c 
as if I was a mothers’ meeting, was 
new experience for me. I swore.” 

“Poor mothers’ meeting !” laughed the 
Dean. “I think we may absolve it, 
Even I... yes, please go on.” 

““Tf you imagine you have come to 
sea to browbeat post-captains,’ I told him, 
‘you never made a bigger mistake in 
all your foolish life. I accept your 
assertion—at all events, until I can 
verify it. ‘The ground sha// be conse- 
crated by a bishop.’ 

“That obviously staggered him ! 

‘** Before the funeral ?’ he asked. 

“* Before the funeral.’ 

*“*T hope you haven’t forgotten,’ he 
went on doubtfully, ‘that your bishop 
must be an Angli 

“*Get out of my cabin,’ I shouted. 
‘And come back in ten minutes’ time.’ 

*“As soon as he had gone I sent for 
the assistant paymaster who acted as my 
clerk, and, before the ten minutes ex- 
pired, the latter had drawn up a certain 
document at my dictation. I was in the 
act of signing it when the parson re- 
appeared, 

“*As you seem to be a bit of a sea- 
lawyer,’ I began, ‘you shall test the 
legality of this document step by step. 
‘The King, I believe, is the head of the 
Established Church ?’ 

““*T believe so,’ he murmured. 

“¢ And, on board this ship, I represent 
the King?’ 

“An admirable understudy,’ he giggled. 

“When I desire your criticism I will 
ask for it,’ I retorted. ‘As the repre- 
sentative of the head of the Established 
Church, then, and to meet the present 
emergency, I raise you temporarily to 
the bishopric. Here is your Acting Rate 
of Bishop, duly made out and signed by 
me. You can now consecrate the ceme- 
tery, and read the burial service after- 
wards,’ 

‘He looked the paper through, folded 
it, and carefully placed it in his pocket. 

“*VYou may rest assured,’ he said 
(and from the first I. mistrusted his 
Sunday-school grin), ‘that I shall use my 
utmost endeavours to live up to the high 
estate to which it hath pleased you tc raise 
me.’ A moment later I was rid of him.” 





With a retrospective sigh of relief, 
Captain Bompas paused. ae 
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“T congratulate you,” said the Dean, carriage were piped away without your 
“on a British seaman’s resourcefulness.” — orders ?” 


“Your congratulations,” snapped the “Nothing,” returned the Dean earnestly ; 





“*Not being Primate of all England, you imagine a vain thing.’” 


3ritish seaman, “are premature. About 
an hour later I heard the galley called 
away. What would you say, if the deanery 


“IT never argue with my wife. But where 
is the connection ?” 
“The galley of a man-o’-war,” explained 
2 
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Bompas, “is the captain’s own boat, and 
no one else uses her without his special 
permission. I rang for the officer of the 
watch. 

“*Who called the galley away?’ I 
asked. 

“He seemed surprised. ‘I did, sir,’ 
he replied. ‘The Chaplain went ashore 
with the funeral party in the pinnace ; but 
he told me the galley was to be sent in 
to fetch him off, and that he had your 
sanction for saying so.’ 

“¢Oh! he said that, did he?’ I 
spluttered. ‘Send the reverend gentleman 
to me the instant he returns on board !’ 

“JT will not repeat, Mr. Dean, what the 
gulls heard me say from the stern gallery 
as I watched my galley coming alongside 
the ship. ‘The boat’s crew were grinning 
from ear to ear, and well they might. 
For the clerical lubber in the sternsheets 
had as much notion as an agitated nurse- 
maid of handling a six-oared boat. He 
was sawing at the yoke-lines as though he 
were doing Sandow exercises, with the 
result that he fouled the accommodation 
ladder and stove in the galley’s bows. 
A moment later, as if nothing had 
happened, he was simpering in the cabin 
doorway, two fingers of his right hand 
raised above his head. 

“* Pax tecum,’ he grinned. 

“ For the first time in a fairly eventful 
life I found myself utterly unequal to the 
occasion, and, before I could pull myself 
together, he had flung himself with a sigh 
of contentment into my favourite arm- 
chair. 

“<* Bonum est, he smirked, with an 
upward roll of the eyes—‘optinum est 
episcopari ho 

“*Vou've been drinking,’ 
though I knew he hadn't. 

“*QOh, fie!’ he moaned, shaking his 
forefinger at me, ‘to say what you know 
to be untrue. Nevertheless, after that 
dangerous boat of yours, I should welcome 
a little wine for the stomach’s sake.’ 

“Silence !’ I howled, with a smack 
on the table that made him skip. ‘ Any 
more of this jack-acting, and I place you 
under arrest. Clergyman or not, as an 
officer of the ship under my command 
you are “a person subject to the Naval 
Discipline Act,” and only my respect for 
your cloth has so far restrained me from 
posting a sentry over you.’ 

***On what charge ?’ he lisped. 

*** On half a dozen,’ I thundered. 


I retorted, 


‘In 


the first place, what the devil do you 
mean by stoving in the bows of my 
galley ?’ 

“¢Tt was an error of judgment,’ he 
giggled. ‘I pulled the wrong string.’ 

***T heartily wish,’ I rejoined, ‘that you 
had got it into a hangman’s knot, and 
pulled it round your silly neck instead. 
How dare you come off in the galley at 
all—wasn’t the pinnace good enough ?’ 

“* Not for a bishop,’ he murmured. 

“*Qh,’ I said, ‘so that’s how the land 
lies! Suffering from swollen head, eh? 
Well, I'll soon cure that. I gave you the 
acting rate to enable you to perform a 
certain duty. The moment that duty 
was completed, you reverted to your 
original rank.’ 


“He slowly shook his head. ‘I cannot 


agree with you,’ he said. ‘Once a 
bishop, always a bishop.’ 
“We'll see about that,’ I retorted. 


‘If I can rate a man a bishop, I can 
disrate him ; and I jolly well disrate you 
now !’ 

“*T fear,’ he rejoined, with that ex- 
asperating smirk of his, ‘that, not being 
Primate of All England, you imagine a 
vain thing. . His Grace of Canterbury is 
the only man in the Empire who can 
deprive an Anglican bishop of his see.’ 

* Although I was careful to give him 
no hint of it, for the first time an uneasy 
suspicion crossed my mind that I had 
done a foolish thing. 

***T will consider the point,’ I said. 
‘Meanwhile, you can return to the ward- 
room.’ 

‘But he still lolled in my armchair. 
‘It is most unfortunate,’ he grinned, 
‘but you seem to be fated always to 
propose the impossible.’ 

“* Impossible to go back to your own 
mess?’ I stammered. The fellow took 
all the wind out of my sails ! 

*** Utterly!’ he insisted. ‘The case is 
in a nutshell. In relative rank a prelate 
takes precedence even of a post-captain, 
so, you see, I am really performing an 
act of condescension.’ 

***T don’t follow you.’ 

‘***Graceful condescension,’ he snig- 
gered, ‘in consenting to mess with you.’ 

“*To mess with me!’ I shouted, 
springing from my chair, ‘Have you 
the audacity to propose that I shall 


hobnob for the rest of the commission 
with a blithering, brummagem bishop ?’ 
“¢A bishop of your own creation,’ he 














corrected, ‘and the commission will pass 
like one o’clock. I'll teach you canon 
law in the evenings after dinner.’ 

* Mr. Dean, what was I to do? I had 
neither the means of testing his outrageous 
claims, nor any one whom I could consult. 
In his pocket lay that infernal episcopal 
warrant, given under my hand and seal ; 
and any friction between the ecclesiastical 
authorities and the Admiralty would 
inevitably have resulted in the loss of my 
command. I played for safety. I bade 
him stay where he was and be—blessed ! 

“He stayed: and, if you were a 
layman, I should have less difficulty in 
finding an adequate adjective to describe 
the time that followed. He took his 
title, if you please, from the State in 
which the newly consecrated cemetery 
lay, and wrote me a pastoral letter signed 
‘ John Ecuador’ He babbled from morn- 
ing to night of his late curacy in Devon- 
shire, and, as I have already told you, 
when he was not seasick he was lovesick. 
Indeed, I don’t know which maddened 
me most—his Latin grace at breakfast, 
his episcopal blessing at bedtime, or the 
intervening rhapsodies on the daughter 
of the Vicar of Plymbridge.” 

As though impelled by a pin, the Dean 
suddenly sat upright in his chair. ‘ Of 
Plymbridge?” he echoed. 

“Of Plymbridge,” repeated Bompas—- 
‘a pompous but harmless old boy beating 
up for preferment.” 

‘The Dean reddened. “ Really, sir 
he began. 

“It’s not my description,” said Bompas. 
‘Pm quoting his drivelling curate, and 
if the strain had lasted much longer I 
should have become as drivelling as the 
curate. But one evening towards the 
end of the week, after a fatuous ¢é/e-a-/éte 
dinner that had nearly choked me, I 
suddenly discovered that there was method 
in his madness.” 

“Had I been a layman I’d have bet 
on it,” said the Dean. 

“It’s easy to be wise after the event,” 
sneered Bompas. 

“And sometimes before it,” laughed 
the other. 

“TI don’t follow you,” growled Bompas. 
“Anyway, his bargain was this. A cer- 
tain fat living in the gift of my brother, 
Sir Boreas Bompas, was, so he said, 
about to fall vacant. He would burn his 


” 





bishop’s commission and descend to the 
wardroom that night, if I would get him 
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““*A pompous but harmless old boy.’” 


the rectory and thereby enable him to 
marry old Pomposity’s daughter.” 

““«'Then the rectory is as good as yours,’ 
I assured him. ‘1 will cable to Sir 
Boreas the moment we get into harbour 
to-morrow morning.’ 

“In that case,’ he 
episcopart. 

“*Pm sick of your eternal Greek—I 
want a translation,’ I said.” 

“Which was precisely what 4e didn’t,” 
laughed the Dean. ‘“ Wolo episcopari! 
Well, well, he is evidently a young man 
who will attain many things—among them, 
I begin to suspect, the hand of ‘old 
Pomposity’s’ daughter. But my guest 
should be here by now, and I think he 
would interest you. I should be so glad 
if you would join us at lunch.” 

‘You are such an intelligent listener,” 
said Bompas_ enthusiastically, “that 
nothing would please me more. Un- 
fortunately, I have to return to the 
Admiralty, so the pleasure, I fear, must 
be postponed.” 


grinned, ‘ nolo 


Five minutes later the Dean was 
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shaking hands with his guest in the 
hall. ‘‘I am glad you have come,” he 
exclaimed ; “I began to fear you might 
shy at the dismal prospect before you.” 

“The er—dismal prospect ? ” 

“Of a ¢éte-a-téte meal with a ‘ pompous 
but harmless old boy beating up for 
preferment.’” 

For an appreciable moment the ex- 
curate’s face lost its sheep-like expression. 
But only fora moment. ‘I congratulate 
you and the Church, sir,” he grinned, 
“on the King’s recognition of your 
scholarship. I gather that you have met 
an old pirate who taught me more original 
profanity in a single week than the average 
layman acquires in a lifetime.” 

“ How far it was original,” laughed the 
Dean, “I have no means of judging. 
But, after hearing the narrative of his 
sufferings, I, for one, can find it in my 
heart to condone the—the language.” 

“ And the pastoral letter, I trust, sir?” 
added the young man a little anxiously. 

“T am sure,” said the Dean evasively, 


“that you would now like to hear about 
Mary.” 


In the after-cabin of the port guard- 
ship at Plymouth Captain Cholmondeley 
Bompas, M.V.O., R.N., sat at his table, 
glaring at a newly arrived invitation card. 
It was silver-edged, and bore in silver 
lettering a legend to the effect that the 
gallant addressee’s presence was desired 
by the Dean of Exborough and his wife 
on the occasion of the marriage of their 
daughter Mary with the Rector of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-Wold. 

‘“T suppose I shall go,” muttered 
Bompas, “ but it’s like his dam’ cheek to 
add that!” 

The Post-Captain’s glare was focussed 
on a portion of the card where the chaste 
bridal lettering had been marred by a 
parenthesis in prosaic ink. For, immedi- 
ately after the bridegroom-elect’s name, 
and in an all too familiar caligraphy, had 
been inserted the two words, “ John 
Lcuador.” 


THE PRINCESS’S SONG. 


BY LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


| WOULD I hada lover who would come to me 


In a white ship sailing across a shining sea ; 


I would I had a lover before my heart grows old, 


Who’d bring me robes from fairy-land, and a crown of fairy gold, 


And a fan of Phoenix feathers for my two hands to hold. 


But of all the lovers in the worid there 


>] 


s not one draweth nigh, 


And ot all the ladies in the world the loneliest am I. 





Oh! there’s never a ship on all the seas will drop its anchor here! 
Now let the cold winds blow on me and leave me brown and sere, 


Like a leaf which forgets the Summer in the chill time o’ the year, 




















The Ball Hut, one day from the Hermitage on the Tasman Glacier Moraine 


The only hut for the four and a half days’ journey. 
places in the climb of Mount Cook. 


side until the Hermitage is reached again. 


THE MONARCH OF THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 
THE FIRST AND ONLY TRAVERSE OF MOUNT COOK. 


BY S. TURNER, F.R.GSS. 


This and the Bivouac (6600 feet) are the only stopping- 
There is no hut at all on the other side of Mount Cook on the Hooker 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, AND OTHERS BY THE 


HAD met 

Mr. Donne, 

the Govern- 
ment ‘Tourist 
Superintendent, 
while he was in 
London, and it 
was his enthusi- 
astic description 
of the New Zea- 
land Alps which 
made me deter- 
mine to climb 
Mount Cook 
and other moun- 
tains in New 
Zealand. By 
Mr. Donne’s 
help I got Mr. 
T.. €.. Byfe to 
join me, and I 
invited Mr. Mal- 
colm Ross, an- 
other of New 
Zealand’s _pion- 
eers, and Mr. P. 
Graham. We 
were a_ strong 
enough party to 
climb any peak 
in New Zealand, 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 

















The bivouac. 
2I 


but the weather 
was against us, 
The snowfall was 
the heaviest on 
record ; and we 
made the best of 
things for a day 
or two at the 
Hermitage, a 
capital hotel, 
owned by and 
under the con- 
trol of the 
Government 
Tourist Depart- 
ment. It is 
reached from 
Christchurch or 
Dunedinin three 
days: the first 
day to Fairlie by 
rail, and the re- 
maining ninety- 
sixmiles, through 
beautiful 
country, from 
Fairlie to the 
Hermitage by 
coach. The 
Hermitage, 
which nestles at 
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the foot of Mount Sefton, is built at a 
height of 2,506 feet above sea-level, under 
one of the most noble peaks of the 
Southern Alps, and is as near the snow- 
line in New Zealand as any of the 
Swiss chaléts, seven to eight thousand 


powerful that it is impossible to stand 
against It. 

On January 6th we left for the Ball 
Hut, fourteen miles away on the Tasman 
Glacier, With all our outfit on two 
horses, we started at eleven o’clock the 

following day, Messrs. Graham 
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and Fyfe carrying 40-lb. swags, 
and Ross and myself carrying 
30-lb. swags, the porter from 
the Hermitage being engaged 
to carry our sleeping-bags and 
small tent as far as the bivouac 
on the Haast Ridge. We 
had some good rock-climbing 
for about 4,000 feet before 
Be aumon we reached this bivouac, 
which is a narrow ledge under 
a huge boulder at a height 
of 6,600 feet, situated on 


—_ 








Sketch plan of the route. 


feet in height, are to the snow line in 
Switzerland. 

Before I describe our adventure I may 
say that we had determined to ascend 
Mount Cook on one side and descend by 
the other. On Mount Cook itself there is 
10,000 feet of climbing on the Hooker side, 
and 9,500 feet on the Tasman side. This 
is actual climbing (not walking), and is just 
like the last 5,000 feet of the Matterhorn. 
Therefore, as there is no possible chance of 
placing a high camp on the mountain, 
and there are no ledges to sleep on, the 
traverse over the summit and down the 
other side may be described as something 
of a feat in mountaineering. At least, 
we thought so. A climb of Mount Cook 
means that the 4,000 feet of step-cutting 
during the climb can be easily walked 
down, but on our traverse it would mean 
4,000 feet of step-cutting up the Tasman 
side, and about 3,000 feet of step-cutting 
on the Hooker side going down. As 
much of this is on a steep slope of ice at 
an average angle of about 60 degrees, it 
is much more difficult to cut steps down 
than up. ‘The traverse or crossing is twice 
as difficult as the climb, owing to the 
dangerous position of cutting steps while 
stooping downwards, and the exception- 
ally long time to be on such an exposed 
mountain. Moreover, one of the chief 
difficulties and dangers in the New 
Zealand Alps is the sudden changes of 
weather. The fiercest gale springs up 
on the most promising day, and is so 


the top of a steep narrow 
couloir, or gully. We made 
a fire with small blocks of 
methylated spirits, and with the aid 
of a few sticks boiled the water, made 
some tea, and were soon enjoying lunch. 
Threatening clouds began to gather 
round us, a lower stratum of cloud spread 
itself like a white sea about a thousand 
feet below us. At five o’clock we lay down 
to rest, and found the sleeping-bags, lent 
by the Government, very comfortable. 
We intended to rest at this bivouac all 
the following day, and start climbing the 
following night. It snowed after we had 
turned in, and we awoke to find the 
morning warm but cloudy. Over our 
breakfast of cold mutton, bread, tea, 
and jam, we discussed the prospects of 
climbing Mount Cook on this fresh-fallen 
snow, and were all agreed that it was 
impossible at that moment, owing to its 
avalanchy state. 

I took out my watch and made a stroke 
with a pencil on some paper for every 
separate avalanche I could hear. In the 
first five minutes there were sixteen, in the 
second fourteen: thirty avalanches in ten 
minutes. ‘The mountains were in an ex- 
ceptionally bad and dangerous condition. 
After lunch Graham and Fyfe started off to 
pick steps up the Glacier Dome, to save 
time in cutting them when the snow froze 
at night, while Ross and I tried to sleep. 
When they returned we had another 
meal, and soon afterwards retired to rest 
for the evening, intending to start about 
midnight. Slight rain made it look any- 


thing but promising, but about 9 o’clock 
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I called my companions’ attention to the 
full moon, which I. could see through the 
tent roof, showing that the clouds had 
lifted. It was by moonlight we intended 
to get over Glacier Dome and the Grand 
Plateau. ‘This so encouraged us that we 
all decided not to go to sleep. At 10 
o'clock we had the last square meal we 
should get before we arrived back at 
the Hermitage, for we could not take 
much food with us. As it was, I carried 
a 7-lb. camera with films, change of 
clothing, rucksack, and one or two other 
things. We left camp at 11.15 p.m., 
quickly climbing up the ridge and over 
Glacier Dome, some 8,000 feet above sea- 
level. We then descended to the snow- 
plateau, which is a huge basin about three 


miles long and nearly two miles wide. We 
were about an hour or two late to get 


much benefit from the 
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rocks 2,700 feet higher up the mountain. 
The slope must be about 3,coo feet long, 
because it is at an angle of 65 degrees, 
and reaches from 7,200 to 9,9co feet, 
where it joins the upper rocks of the 
main north-eastern aréte. We were pleased 
to find that we could kick steps most of 
the way up. ‘The slope required all the 
careful climbing possible, and it prevented 
us from taking more than a glance at the 
beautiful morning tints, and later, the 
sunrise of a most adventurous day. 
Eventually the great slope was finished, 
and we stood on a rocky snow-capped 
ledge at 6.40 am., at a_height of 
9,900 feet above sea level. Now came 
some delicious rock-climbing, up almost 
vertical rocks about 150 feet, on to a 
narrow shoulder, a short walk on soft 
snow, and another precipitous rock climb. 





moon, which was fast 
vanishing, so it was 
necessary to push on 
in the diffused moon- 


light reflected from 
Mount Cook’s _ pre- © 


cipitous slopes. 

We began to ascend 
steep slopes danger- 
ously near ice-seracs 
from Mount Cook’s 
rocky ridge, which 
were cracking all the 
time we were on the 
move. Both Graham 
and I repeatedly 
looked up expecting 
an avalanche, and 
while we paused for 
Fyfe to take the lead, 
and to be freshly 
roped, we saw a huge 
serac, hundreds of 
tons in weight, crunch 
its way down into an 
enormous berg- 
schrund, a huge crack 
near the rocks slanting 














under the ice. It 
rocked from one side 
to the other on its 
way down, and buried its whole length. 
The ice all round seemed to shiver. It 
set us on the move up the slope, as we 
were too near a wall of ice with seracs 
cracking ready to break off. At last we 
commenced the long snow-slope, this 
being the only way to reach the ridge of 


A view from the ice slopes near the bivouac. 


There were a number of shoulders of 
rock covered with snow, and-the sides 
could be climbed up, being good rock 
with plenty of hand-holes. The climax 
came when we wriggled up a shallow 
chimney (or crack, 2 feet wide) over 
an overhanging precipice. It was here 
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necessary to use only the arms, as 
there were no footholds, and after gain- 
ing the top of this difficult chimney 
Graham announced, “he top rocks.” 
‘To gain the summit of the “ top rocks,” 
we had more precipitous rock-climbing, 
without a pause, than we had to gain any 
previous shoulder on the aréte, but we 
were rewarded by seeing the last razor- 
like snow-ridge leading to the summit. 
We rested an hour on the highest rocks, 
and proceeded at eleven o’clock up a sharp 
snow aréte leading to the summit. This 
was a razor-like edge, slightly corniced, 
which had to be walked up very carefully, 
as there were steep slopes ending in a 
precipice of about 4,000 feet on each 
side. ‘The main rock aréte, although very 


We plodded along carefully for a little 
over an hour on this sharp ridge, only 
rising about 300 feet ; then we reached 
the last snow-cap of the summit (500 
feet), which took us nearly an hour, and 
walked on to the summit at one o’clock 
midday, in exactly 13 hours 45 minutes 
from the bivouac. 

For years I have considered Mount 
Cook one of the most imposing mountains 
in the world, judging by photographs, and 
my ambition to conquer it was intensified 
after I reached New Zealand. I had 
tried to imagine what the panorama was 
like, and now that view was before me. 


The day was wonderfully bright. A sea of 


cumulus clouds extended for about fifty 
miles in a north and west direction. ‘They 
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On the march up the Great Tasman Glacier. 


narrow, with a precipice on each side of 
4,000 feet, was nothing like the snow 
aréte we were now climbing up. 

The last 5,coo feet of Mount Cook 
looks like a colossal obelisk of rock, split 
in two by some powerful element, which 
has taken most of the summit off the 
obelisk, and left the sharp edge, about a 
mile long, sloping downwards from the 
highest summit in a south-westerly direc- 
tion consisting of three culminating points 
or summits. The highest summit, over 
which we intended to traverse, is 12,349 
feet. ‘The second summit is 12,173 feet, 
and the third 12,049 feet. The summit 
ridge is almost zigzag, and on this account 
the three summits are not visible at the 
same time in any part of the country. 


were too low to interfere with the higher 
peaks, and every peak over 7,500 feet was 
towering through them. I almost forgot 
there were companions on the summit 
slope alongside me, and I walked on to the 
topmost tip of snow on the summit for 
the second time, only to be driven off by 
the cold wind. The peaks were like a 
sea, with huge waves rising a thousand 
times their average height, their tops 
crowned with silvery foam. Imagine 
yourself planted on the highest of these 
waves, much higher than any of the 
others, while the sun sparkles on the 
inferior summits all around you. 
Through an opening in the cumulus 
clouds, thousands of feet below, I could 
distinctly see a line of white surf on the 
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east and west coast, and some distance be- 
yond the Pacific Ocean. Cumulus clouds 
to the north were rolled into domelike 
summits of mountains by coming into 
contact with peaks about 7,coo to 9,000 


Summit 


overcome by a certain sense of my own 
nothingness, ‘These enormous precipices 
of black and grey rock are void of vege- 
tation, or even the humblest lichens, and 
are only inhabited by desolate and gloomy 


Highest Summit 


Summit. summit. rocks. 


bh Tad 





The Tasman side of Mount Cook, 


Showing the enormous ice falls, and the commencement of the Hochstetter Ice Fall. 


feet high. Heights and depths were 
| bathed in a profusion of light, which formed 
a striking contrast to the dense, black, 
huge shadows of the mountains. The 
incomparable sight appealed to me so 
strongly that I could hardly speak. I felt 


shadows increased or decreased by the 
rising and setting sun. The rock ava- 
lanches which we heard reminded me 
that Mount Cook’s precipitous rock was 
being splintered and shaped by Nature 
herself. The snow which had_ been 
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tering in the sun. There 
was every combination and 
every contrast that the 
world can give or the eye 
desire. 

Three ridges of rock 
dipped down from the sum- 
mit on which we stood. One 
to the north, the other to 
the south, were very steep ; 
the third, which was the 
‘Tasman aréte, was the one 
down which we had to pick 


our route. We remained 
on the summit for 25 
minutes of crowded but 
glorious __ life. Bubbling 
over with satisfaction, we 


moved down the steep snow- 
slope towards the Hooker 
ridge, intending to rest for 
lunch on the first rock, about 
500 feet down. It was too 
hard to walk down by 
kicking steps, and we had 
to cut steps for some dis- 
tance. Tyfe was one of 
the only three who had ever 
been up this side of the 
mountain to the summit 
before, but as this was 








The author exploring a huge crevasse. 


melted by the sun had found its way 
into cracks and crevices in the rock to 
await the inevitable night-frost. ‘The 
water had been turned into ice, and in 
its expansion had burst the rock; but 
the ice held the rock until the sun_be- 
came hot enough to release its grip, and 
then allowed the rock to dash itself 
from its giddy height, taking with it any 
loose companions that might lie in its 
course. 

I could see the green plains of Canter- 
bury 10,000 feet beneath us in the distance, 
with pretty homesteads dotted here and 
there. Between the distant plains and 
Mount Cook there were the most rugged 
forms and the most graceful outlines, 
bold perpendicular precipices and cliffs, 
with gentle, undulating slopes, rocky 
mountains sombre and solemn or glit- 
tering with snow, and white glaciers 
crawling down the mountain side, split 
up into turrets, pinnacles, and pyramids, 
domes, cones, and spires. I could see 
Lake Pukaki, some 55 miles away, glit- 


twelve years ago I did not 
expect him to remember 
much, if any, of the detail 
on the main ridge. He remembered the 
ridge immediately, but said that he could 
not recognise any of the rocks because of 
the very thick snow on the shoulders of 
the ridge, and thick ice-glazed rocks on 
its precipitous sides. We were now 
cutting steps down the ice-cap, which 
was about 150 feet thick over the summit 
rocks. Let me explain what Alpine step- 
cutting is. The ice-axe is 3 feet long, 
with a head 8 inches long, a pick on one 
side, and flat on the other, while the 
shaft has a sharp spike’on it, With this 
axe about a dozen good blows, skilfully 
directed, cut a foot-hole in the ice 8 inches 
long, 4 inches deep, and 4 inches wide. 
The climber steps into this hole with one 
or both feet, and stooping down, cuts 
another step 15 to 18 inches lower down. 
To cut roo to 150 steps an hour is good 


work, going upwards, but downwards 100 
steps an hour is highly creditable. The 


climber, while cutting steps upwards, must 
balance well, but downwards he requires 
even more careful balancing, because if he 
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overbalances he becomes a danger to the 
party who are roped behind him, ‘The 
difficulty of this traverse of Mount Cook 
now dawned upon us. To go back by 
the way we had climbed up, down the 
steps already cut, and the snow and rocks 
already tested, we could have put up a 
record for speed, and been down at the 
bivouac before dark. As it was we were 
face to face with thousands of feet of 
step-cutting before us, down slopes vary- 
ing from 50 to 65 degrees of an angle— 
much steeper than the roof of a house. 
When we gained the snow on the crest 
of the shoulder of the first rocks, the ice- 
glazed, precipitous sides were only too 
real, and we paused to take in the situa- 
tion, and look for a way down, At last 
we became desperate, and first Graham, 
and then myself, climbed down over 
a precipice on our 
left, with very poor — 


party was in equal difficulty, and we 
were on our mettle in as difficult and 
exciting a climb as the heart could 
desire. 

We had to climb down the side and 
round under four or five shoulders of rock, 
and the gymnastic performance described 
above was repeated. ‘The ice-glazed rocks 
and icicles on the main ridge became 
worse lower down, and we were driven 
to try a crack on the right of the ridge, 
which resembled the famous Mummery 
crack on the Grépon in Switzerland, 
accounted to be the most difficult crack 
climb in the world. We squeezed into 
it, and wriggled down like snakes, and 
towards the bottom we came completely 
to a standstill, as it went over a vertical 
wall without hand or foot holes. After 
trying the ridge again, as a last resource, 





hand-grips in the 
holes of the curtains 
of ice covering the 
rock. ‘The feet just 
rested upon a_ small 
out-jutting rock, and 
lumps of the ice cur- 
tains dashed to pieces 
thousands of feet be- 
low, as our struggles 
broke them off. Step- 
ping across space to 
another rock, then 
crawling head down- 
wards, we were just 
able to scrape the 
rucksack under the 
huge icicles, which 
hung down over the 
shoulder of the main 
ridge, and after a lot 
more ice-smashing 
down the precipices, 
we waited under the 
first shoulder for Ross 
and Fyfe to follow. 
As a rule, it is harder 
for the last man to 
follow, but on these 
occasions the first and 
second man knocked 
the curtains of ice off 
in many places, en- 
abling those who fol- 
lowed to get a footing 














or hand-grip. Each 
member of the 


The vertical precipices of Mount Cook buttress: smooth slabs with very 


little hand or foot holes. 
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just as we seemed hopelessly stuck, I 
suggested lowering each other on the 
rope. Ross was in the position to go 
first, and he pluckily allowed himself to 
be lowered the last twelve feet, but he 
unfortunately cut his fingers. Graham 
climbed down, and on the last twelve 
feet his ice-axe caught in the crack, and 
he gave a jerk on the rope, twisted half 
a circle round, and alighted on the ledge 
rather suddenly, shaking himself. _ I there- 


our strength lay in the fact that we now 
settled down to quiet, methodical, des- 
perately accurate climbing. Occasionally 
some one would get a little excited, and 
shout something, but that only hindered 
him, and a quiet serenity generally 
prevailed. ‘The very cold wind which 
sprang up made us change into our storm 
clothes. We all dreaded the north-wester, 
but the wind did not attain much violence. 
We were encouraged by the sight of 

Green’s Saddle at 














about 5.30 p.m., and 
at 6.45, after over 
five hours’ descent 
from the summit, in- 
cluding about 2,000 


feet of the most 
desperate climbing, 
we reached the 


Saddle, about 10,000 
feet high. 

From Green’s 
Saddle there is a 
snow couloir (that is, 
asteep slope of snow 
at an angle of about 
60 degrees between 
precipices) 2,000 feet 
long and 20 yards 
wide. ‘This slope is 
the only way down 
tothe Hooker Glacier 
slopes. Unfortu- 
nately, the snow was 
frozen too hard to 
kick steps, and we 
had to cut them in 
the ice nearly all the 
| way down. This 
was very slow work, 
especially with the 
fierce wind driving 








Messrs, Graham, Turner, and Fyfe on the summit of Mount Cook. 


No photographs are in existence of the summit of Mount Cook except those taken 


on Mr. Turner’s expedition, 


fore decided to climb down as far as 
possible before using the rope, and man- 
aged (owing to my being the shortest man 
of the party) to find bad hand and foot 
holes, and only needed the rope for the 
last three feet. Fyfe then fastened the 
double rope round an out-jutting rock, 
and lowered himself down. Ross and I 
had climbed off the ledge down another 
small precipitous chimney, or large crack, 
out of the way, the others followed, 
and we roped up again. ‘The secret of 


snow into our faces 
up the couloir, 
Graham’ worked 
splendidly at cutting 
steps, but the sun went down, and the twi- 
light and evening shadows gathered round 
the huge crags and precipices steeped 
in serene dignity and silence. Steadily 
we descended, almost as slowly as the 
shadow of the moon, whose splendour 
was hidden from our sight. One hour, 
two hours, three hours, and still Graham 
kept on cutting away at the snow and 
ice. 

We began to feel the want of sleep, and 
talked to one another to keep ourselves 
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awake, as a slip on this steep ice-slope 
would have been dangerous, if not fatal. 
It was a minute or two after talking to 
one another that I felt something like an 
explosion in my head, and all was blank 
for a few seconds. My body had evidently 
swayed in the act of falling, because I was 
brought to my senses by my left hand 


az & 
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my precarious position and that of my 
companions, and to warn them I shouted 
out, “ My head, my head! tighten the 
rope!” A piece of a rock avalanche 
had struck me on the head. We should 
have been dashed to pieces if I had fallen, 
because we had grown quite careless, 
for the exceptional length of time we 


















































1. View from summit. 2. Second and third summits. 3. Slope leading to summit, 4. Third summit, 


catching on a small nail which the 
leather band on my ice-axe had worked 
loose and left exposed. ‘This small 
nail not only stopped my hand as it was 
slipping down the shaft of my ice-axe, but 
it seemed just sufficient to bring me back 
to my senses, and make me clutch the 
ice-axe instinctively. Immediately after- 
wards I remembered the ice-slope, and 


had been climbing had brought on 
drowsiness and made us forget the pre- 
caution of backing up with the rope. I 
made the effort of my life not to give way, 
as we were about a thousand feet from 
the bottom of this steep ice-couloir, 
Every time I felt faint I had to lean my 
head on my arm, after warning my com- 
panions to tighten the rope. Graham cut 
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steps close to the side after this, but we 
could not get away from the danger of 
the avalanches, .to which we were ex- 
posed for three or four hours after the 
accident. 

The occasional whizz of a stone as it 
shot past and down the couloir reminded 
us of our perilous position, but, although 
we descended with reckless haste in 
some places, only making the scantiest 
foothold, the slope seemed to be endless, 
and it was after midnight before we kicked 
our steps across the débris of a huge 


we were soon walking quickly down the 
Hooker Glacier. ‘The reflected moonlight 
helped us a little, now we had got out of 
the couloir; and more moonlight reflection 
made the enormous ice-blocks and seracs 
look very fine. We got lost amongst the 
crevasses time after time, but when we 
came to the ice-fall it looked as though we 
should never get through, for the crevasses 
were from one hundred to two hundred 
feet deep, with cracks in all directions. 
While we were unravelling the puzzle, night 
changed into dawn, and soon we witnessed 
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The descent was made down this ridge. 





Summits. 








The Hooker side of Mount Cook from the Ball Pass. 


avalanche of snow. It was now midnight, 
andwe had still to cross a huge bergschrund 
which has always been the chief obstacle 
to climbers in their attempts at Mount 
Cook on the Hooker side. Approaching 
it very cautiously, we found that numerous 
avalanches made it easy to cross, and we 
soon stopped for supper on the slopes at 
the head of the Hooker Glacier. We 
speedily forgot all our troubles, because 
we realised that we had actually made the 
first traverse of Mount Cook, and that by 
the most difficult route. The freezing cold 
wind made us hurry over our food, and 


our second magnificent sunrise since we 
left the bivouac, 6,600 feet on the other 
side of the mountain. Sunrise changed 
into day, but we were still amongst the 
crevasses. Once off the ice-fall we com- 
menced at a good speed to go down the 
bottom part of the glacier. We each had 
a difficulty to keep from falling asleep. We 
arrived at the Hermitage in exactly thirty- 
six hours from the bivouac. ‘That is to 
say, we did the journey from the Hermit- 
age over the Monarch of the New 
Zealand Alps and back again to our 
starting-point in four and a half days. 

















AT THE FEET OF ROSETTE. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER, 


I. OF CRYSTAL-GAZING. 


LEARN wisdom, and some other 
things, at the feet of Rosette, and 
figuratively speaking I am always 
there. ‘There are moments, I admit, 
when I rise to protest, reprove, remon- 
strate, and even walk away; but as a rule 
I sit at her feet, to listen, and learn, and 
wonder, 
She is, of course, as beautiful as the 
day, and I am, it is unnecessary to say, 
as poor as Lazarus. Vanderberg the Jew, 


it goes without saying, is as rich as 
Croesus. We are the usual three, which 


is such poor company. 

At a first glance, Rosette is all flashing, 
melting eyes, white teeth and dusky 
hair, but afterwards one discovers the 
exquisite flush of her cheeks, and the 
soft full scarlet of her lips. For the rest, 
the heart of her Scotch father makes her 
insensible to my merits, and to her 
partiality for me ; the brain of her French 
mother makes her prudent, keeping clear 
her eye for the main chance; and the 
liquid black eyes of her Italian grand- 
mother make her indispensable to me, 
and adorable to Vanderberg. 

I was alone with her that morning. She 
had spent an hour in trying to persuade 
me that love was a poet’s dream, and not 


worth consideration in the question of 


one’s life’s happiness; that creature 
comfort, and as easy a mind as possible 
as to the inevitably dark future, were 
everything that mattered. 

“ How wise you are!” I said bitterly. 
‘I suppose all this is to prepare me for 
the worst. Out with it, then. Don’t 
break anything to me gently, for I won't 
have it. If you are going to marry 
Vandergrab, out with the infernal truth, 
Rosette.” 

“How can I, if it isn’t there?” 
asked innocently. 
asked me yet. 
‘ grab,’ ( 


she 
“ Besides, he hasn’t 
His name is ‘ berg,’ not 
You know it is. I’ve told you 


a thousand times,” 
“He will ask you,” said I, 
then—— 


* And 


” 


“T wonder!” Rosette’s 
dreamy with speculation. 

“T don’t,” cried I gloomily. ‘Oh, 
Rosette, is a bitter, bitter world for the 
undeserving poor.” 

“Not if they’re as sensible as_they’re 


eyes 


were 


nice.” She touched my coat-sleeve with a 
gentle caressing finger. ‘And perhaps 
youre going to make lots and lots of 


money in the dim and distant future, 
when I’m a withered, forgotten old lady. 
‘There’s a bright and blooming career 
before you, Jerry dear. I know it for a 
fact.” 

I stared at her. 

“Yesterday,” said she softly, “I drew 
the dark veil from the future and went 
crystal-gazing, Jerry.” 

** You went——” I laughed impatiently. 

“ Crystal-gazing,” she repeated. 

“Crystal? What nonsense, Rosette !” 

“Better than star-gazing,” said she 
impertinently, “and that’s your speciality, 
Jerry. I was—well, to tell the truth, 
I was a little puzzled about my future. 
I am living in an impenetrable fog at 
present. When one’s relations preach 
common sense and one’s heart says———” 

“Rosette!” I cried, with a sudden 
warm interest. 

“And one’s heart is quite incompre- 
hensible, one may make, possibly, as 
one gropes about in one’s fog, dangerous 
mistakes, So I went to see what Madame 
Delicia could tell me about my future. 
I went to see what she could see in the 
crystal, and to find out what she thought 
of love—and money.” 

“Oh, money!” cried I contemptuously, 
having none. 

‘Whenever I can,” Rosette went on, 
“T have my fortune told. Lucette used 
to tell it with cards, but I am tired of 
the fortunes the cards give me, even if 
they weren’t different every time. I’m 
tired of the dark man who loves me-———” 

“T am glad of that,” cried I eagerly. 
Vanderberg’s hair is as black as a coal. 

‘*And the fair man who is jealous of 
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him,” she smiled mischievously, ‘and 
the money which is coming unexpectedly, 
and the new friend I am to make, and 
the important letter and the great sur- 
prise. I’m tired of ,card fortunes, Jerry.” 

I sighed. It was card misfortunes I 
was tired of, but I kept this to myself. 
And so far ill-luck at cards had not, as 
the saying promised, made me _ lucky 
in love. 

“I’ve given up cards,” said she, 

“So have I,” cried I with feeling, for 
it hadn’t been easy. 

“So yesterday I went to see Madame 
Delicia. It wasn’t a very nice place, 
Jerry. You go down a little entry in 
High Street, up some dirty narrow stairs 
into a little squalid waiting-room with 
three chairs (ove isn’t safe to sit on), 
and four back numbers of /orget-me- 
Not. ‘The wall-paper is large crimson 
cauliflowers on a drab ground, and I 
could hear solemn voices in the next 
room, one impressed and awe-struck, the 
other impressive and ominous. ‘She’s 
making some poor girl happy,’ I said 


to myself, and I was most horribly 
frightened.” 
““Of happiness?” I asked. ‘“ And 


does she then always tell you what you 
wish to hear?” 

‘At first,” said she, “I rushed to the 
conclusion that she must be a humbug, 
because it was such a sordid little room, 
and the carpet hadn’t been brushed for 
weeks. I had expected gorgeous Eastern 
draperies, I suppose, and a dim, mysterious 
light. I didn’t suppose she’d receive me 
in the open light of day with a pink 
blouse and bamboo furniture. Sequins 
dangling across her forehead I should 
have thought, and crucibles and skulls 
and things. She hadn’t even a black cat, 
and we sat solemnly down opposite each 
other with a silly little rickety bamboo table 
between us. I can’t tell you how dread- 
fully I wanted to laugh. I always do want 
to laugh at the most sacred things, don’t 1?” 

“You always want to laugh at me,” I 
replied with some warmth. 

She smiled. ‘ But then you do rather 
lend yourself to it at times, don’t you, 
Jerry? There was a large soft dirty pink 
silk cushion on the table, and I laid my 
hands open upon it.” 

“What about the crystal ?” I asked. 

“She is a palmist too, of course, and 
the things she told me were wonderful. 
She said I had lately lost a dear friend or 


relation. How could she know about 
Aunt Mary Adelaide, Jerry ?” 

“If your dress was white,” said I, 
“your sash was no doubt black, as it is 
to-day, your hat black, as it was yesterday, 
and your chain jet. She ¢s discerning. 
Go on.” 

“That wasn’t all. She said I should 
have a letter of great importance in the 
morning.” 

** Ah,” said I rudely, ‘“‘an offer of mar- 
riage from Vandersplosh, no doubt.” 

She blushed. ‘I’m afraid not,” said 
she sadly. “It’s much more likely to 
be a letter from some shop where I owe 
money, threatening to put the matter into 
other hands. And his name’s ‘ berg,’ not 
‘splosh.’ I’ve told you that before, Jerry. 
She said I’d once almost, very nearly in 
fact, loved a fair man,” 

“Once?” I asked sadly, for my hair 
was light brown, my eyes a greyish blue. 

“T can’t make out which of them she 
really meant,” said Rosette thoughfully. 

I broke off a branch of cherry blossom 
viciously and threw it at a silly blackbird 
flaunting his serenade in my ears. 

“She said ”—Rosette’s voice was very 
cheerful—‘“‘ that I must make an effort to 
put him out of my mind for ever and ever.” 

“Which ?” I asked viciously. 

“Now, that’s unkind, Jerry. She said 
I had been once—almost in danger of 
allowing my heart to govern my head.” 

“Were you?” I cried, with a sudden 
warmth of hope. ‘“ And aren’t you now? 
Oh, Rosette, are you now ?” 

“Not now,” said she demurely. “She 
said I should only be really happy if I 
trampled firmly and heavily upon the silly 
suggestions of my kind heart, and allowed 
my head to rule my actions. She was 
extremely sensible.” 

“She advises you to marry Vanderswag, 
in fact ?” 

“* Berg,’ not ‘swag,’ Jerry. And she 
didn’t mention any names, She gave me 
the crystal to hold in my hands for five 
minutes, and then she took it away and 
gazed in it. You may guess that I was 
simply on pins till she spoke.” 

“What did she see in it, Rosette?” I 
leaned forward, watching her calm face 
with miserable eyes. 


“She saw a lot of dreadful things, 
Jerry. 1 think she must have seen 
you —” 


** Rosette !” 
“You should wai* till I’ve finished,” 
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she cried hastily. ‘She saw just, she 
said, what cou/d and must be avoided if 
I was to be happy. For she saw a 
wretched little squalid home with love 
flying in terror through the window, and 
poverty howling to be let in like a wolf at 
the door. Love, she said, was a delusion 
and a snare, and the idea of bread and 
cheese and kisses was prehistoric and 
antediluvian nonsense. I never was fond 
of bread and cheese, Jerry, so I quite see 
her point of view. She said she saw hard 
work (Rosette here looked sadly at her 
delicate, useless hands) and worry and 
misery for a young and beautiful wife. I 
knew then, of course, that she meant me. 
And she saw hard work and worryand deep 
discomfort and disillusionment for the 
unfortunate husband. And you do require 
more comforts than most young men of 
your age, Jerry. Your own step-mother 
told me so.” 

I said what I thought of my step-mother 
under my breath. 

“ But luckily,” Rosette went on cheer- 
fully, “Madame Delicia had seen the 
crystal before it was too late. ‘Thank 
goodness there was still time for this 
sorrow to be avoided g 

“Well, I’m glad there’s still time,” I 
said gloomily. 

“* You're letting your idle thoughts run 
on a poor man,’ Madame Delicia said. 
“Give it up, my dear young lady ; invest 
your capital in a sounder concern.’ Did 
she mean my looks, do you suppose? I 





said I would. I thanked her from my 
heart and said I would.” 

“Did you indeed ?” said I grimly. 

** You don’t love him well enough to be 
poor with him,’ Madame said.” 

“Tt doesn’t require the powers of dark- 
ness to see that,” cried I, wounded to the 
quick, 

‘She didn’t say whether you loved me 
enough-———” 

“A good thing for Aer,” and indeed I 
think it was, 

“She didn’t seem to think it mattered 
much. ‘You mustn’t be more than pleasant 
memories of other days to each other 
now,’ she said.” Rosette spoke placidly. 

“|’m glad the memories will be pleasant 
ones for you,” I murmured ruefully. 

‘*She was very cheering in the end,” 
Rosette cried brightly. ‘‘ For she sawa 
lovely bride standing at the altar, in white 
satin and orange blossom, envied by all 
beholders.” 

“Curious costume for a bride to wear,” 
said I thoughtfully. 

‘And she saw, shining before the 
lovely bride, a long, happy, prosperous 
married life, with * She stopped for 
a moment, her wonderful eyes on my face. 

“With a dark substantial Hebrew 
gentleman of property, perhaps?” I 
suggested mildly. 

She sighed, half smiling, and rose to go in. 

“Tt was at that point, Jerry, that the 
crystal began to grow misty,” said she 
gently. 





MY LADY’S GLOVE. 
(VILLANELLE.) 
HIS silken glove of my Mistress Prue, 
White and light as her powder-puff : 
A love-token dropped for me—or you? 


How bold its gossamer web to woo 
Fingers fine with its fairy fluff, 
This silken glove of my Mistress Prue ! 
A trivial toy for a lover true, 
Foolish cause for a lover’s huff: 
A love-token dropped for me—or you? 


A shapely arm it has veiled from view ; 
Its fingers rested on my cuff, 
This silken glove of my Mistress Prue. 


Dropped as she vanished for one of two— 
A battle-gage, though not of buff: 
A love-token dropped for me—or you? 


One of us soon will certainly rue 

Those angry looks and seizure rough: 
This silken glove of my Mistress Prue, 
A love-token dropped for me—or you? 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CyRus CUNEO. 


O much is heard of woman’s love of 
dress, her reckless extravagance, 
vanity, and general frivolity, that 

no one is surprised to learn how costly a 
creature she is. With man the case is 
very different. A reputation for extravagant 
dressing, instead of rendering a man an 
object of envy to his fellows, and the 
admiration of the opposite sex, has the 
effect of making him rather ridiculous 
and foppish, and he scarcely ever fails to 
look uncomfortable and conscious of his 
clothes—a result which is fatal to the 
effect at which he aims. A _ perusal of 
any of the journals devoted to fashions 
in men’s attire fills a sympathetic woman 
with pity for the man-writer, who has to 
make his bricks without straw. Half a 
column or more is given to discussing 
such a weighty question as whether the 
end of a dress tie is to be diagonal, 
straight, or pointed, and the same propor- 
tion of space is devoted to trifles which in 
no wise affect the general effect of the 
toilet. From this’ we might think that 
a man’s clothes occupy a very secondary 
place in his thoughts. An investigation, 
however, of a few of the accounts run 
up by certain men about town very soon 
proves that man can be quite as solicitous 
about his clothes as any woman, and 
quite as lavish in his expenditure to 
achieve what is, after all, an effect of 
dreary sameness compared with the variety 
and charm of women’s attire. 

Men are more unreasoning slaves to the 
decrees of fashion than women, and dare 
not venture to break the cast-iron rules 
made for them in dress, no matter how 
they suffer in consequence. ‘lhis was pain- 
fully seen during the heat of last summer, 
when men went about immured in cloth 
suits and waistcoats, when they would 
have looked much better and have felt 
more comfortable in silk or linen suits 
and cummerbunds., ‘There are, however, 
certain indications. that men are making 
timorous little attempts to brighten their 
sombre attire, by means here. and there 
of a pink shirt, a moss-green tie, a duck- 
egg-green waistcoat, or a tweed suit in 
which soft greens and rich reds suggest 
themselves, 


THE MAN OF FASHION AND HIS EXPENSES. 


There is a tentative effort to introduce 
coloured velvet suits for evening wear, but 
so far men—most conservative of beings— 
have shied at the new departure, and rest 
content with wearing the same evening 
dress as the waiters. Notwithstanding all 
these discouragements, men manage to 
spend a respectable sum with their tailors, 
as the subjoined bill gleaned from a 
fashionable tailor will show. 


The Tailor’s Bill. 


2 hunting coats at g guineas. 18 18 oO 
(One dashing master of the hounds 
had six hunting coats for the 
year, but he was an excep- 
tion, and two may be taken 
as an average.) 


6 pair of breeches at £3 10s... . a@&oe 
I covert coat . . : ie ia 
2 suits for morning rides at £71 10s, .. 1§ 0 © 
Evening hunt coat. ‘ ‘ « , @ 6.6 
I evening suit. 1414 0 
I evening suit with two pair of trousers 
and smoking jacket « TRO: @ 
6 white waistcoats at 30s. . : 9 0 O 
2 morning suits for spring wear at 
7 guineas . - 1414 0 
2 summer flannel suits at 6 guineas - eee 
I cashmere suit . ‘ . re 
2 autumn shooting suits at 7 guineas - 1414 0 
Summer overcoat. : & Fee 
Tweed overcoat for trav elling : . ee 
Thin dust coat . . ‘ ‘ « S23e6 
Winter overcoat ‘ , ‘ « Sass 
Fur-lined coat . ‘ 100 O O 
Dressing suit, put on after hunting, 
composed of a short jacket and 
trousers in silk suiting ; . 2 32-0 
1 frock coat . ‘ 8 0 Oo 
4 pair of striped cashmere trousers at 
2guineas . , , ; é. oe 
2 winter waistcoats at £2 . 4 00 
6 summer waistcoats at 30s. 9 0 Oo 
2 tennis suits at £5 tos. . : « TS ecg 
6 pair of flannel trousers at 30s. . @& @ 6 
5 fancy silk waistcoats at £5 15s. - Sie 0 
5 hunting waistcoats at 2 guineas . 10 10 0 
Court suit. ; ‘ , : . & 6 @ 
Total . 4 F £432 16 6 





The waistcoat may be taken as the 
equivalent for the blouse and shirt worn 


’ by ladies. Men require a large and varied 


assortment of them, and one man of 
fashion ordered, in one year, as many 
as seventy waistcoats. Here again we 
look back with regret to the handsome 
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rich silk waistcoats of the past, with 
skilled and artistic embroidery ; and yet, 
even in these days of depressing monotony, 
it is in the waistcoat that man shows him- 
self capable of his most brilliant effects, 
and fancy waistcoats—knitted or otherwise 
hand-worked—in silk and chenille, have 

een taken up quickly by well-dressed 
men. ‘These waistcoats are often the 
gifts of lady admirers, and may be said to 
have taken the place of the monstrosities 
in the way of woolwork slippers, formerly 
the recognised tributes of esteem and 
affection—especially to the clergy —from 
fair members of their congregation. 


The Hatter’s Bill. 


Of all the items of even a smart man’s 
toilet, none is so hideous and uncomfort- 
able as his hat. It has nothing whatever 
to recommend it. Hard, sombre, some- 
times suggesting the chimney pot, at others 
the dish-cover, this masculine coiffure 
excites the pity of the milliner, and 
affords the hatter small scope for taste or 
originality. It is not surprising that the 
most marked difference between a man’s 
and woman’s expenditure should show 
in this line, and whereas we had our 
fashionable lady spending A150 a year 
on her millinery, a fashionable man’s 
hatter’s bill comes easily within £35. 
The items were : 


| a a 

3 silk hats at ti 710 O 
I opera hat rio 0 
I black and 1 grey feli hat at 18s. 116 0 
I soft felt hat 016 6 
2 straw boaters at 10s. 6d. . I I Oo 
1 Panama hat 5 10 oO 
3 caps at 10s. 6d. ; : . £26 6 
5 silk hunting hats at 50s. . d « 3240.0 
Total . . iar tk 3 


In the entire list the only hat which, 
by the most charitable stretch of imagina- 
tion, would be regarded as becoming and 
comfortable was the Panama, and the 
cost, £5, approached nearly to that of a 
woman’s hat made by a good milliner. 
Yet in past ages man’s headgear has now 
and then been really handsome and 
becoming, as we are often reminded by 
costumes on the stage. 


The Hosier’s Bill. 


It is in the matter of underwear that 
the smart moneyed man most runs riot. 
His garments are numerous and expen- 


sive. Moreover, to a woman’s way of 
thinking they are far more attractive than 
those which meet the eye. In the silk 
woven underwear and in the socks very 
charming and artistic shades are intro- 
duced, and the latest designs in shirt 
linens are almost startling in their bold 
checks and vivid tones. It is, indeed, 
hard on a man that in the one line where 
his dress is admirable he can get so little 
credit for his taste. A genuine bill, 
obtained by the courtesy of a very exclu- 
sive hosier, was as follows : 


P aa 
36 silk undervests at 355. . : ; 63 8°06 
24 ditto at £3 10s. . ; » BE-0. 0 
24 silk suits of underwear ‘at 47 . 168 0 O 
12 coloured linen shirts at 25s. 6a. . oe oO 
12 white shirts at 285. 6d. . : . | 2 © 
4 spun silk shirts at 375. 6d. : . 3 IS 6 
6 frilled shirts at 30s. . ‘ . @-8 
12 flannel shirts at 16s. 6d. i) GSO 
6 cream flannel shirts at 17s. 6d. :. She 
12 pocket handkerchiefs at £1. : 12. 0 
72 ditto at 185. . ‘ : : . Cote oO 
36 ditto at gs. . : ; ; - 16 4°06 
72 evening ties at Is.. 3.12.0 
24 ties at 35. 6d. 440 
24 ties at 6s. 6d. ‘ 716 0 
6 knitted silk ties at 9s. 6d. 217 © 
6 silk mufflers at 1 guinea 6 6 © 
12 hunting scarves at 5s. 6d... 2 6 6 
36 pair of silk socks at 175. 6d. . : 3890.0 
36 pair of cashmere socks at 15s. 6¢.. 27 18 oO 
6 long knitted golf hose at gs. 214 0 
6 | ng black silk hose at 255. 710 0 
12 suits of Indian wool woven under- 
wear at 755. 2 + FOO 
6 pair of silk pyjamas at 3 guines is . 18 18 oO 
12 pair of pyjamas at 3os. . ‘ . 35°69. 
6 silk bathing suits at 30s. . 9 0 6 
12 bathing suits at 125. 6d. . 710 0 
2 silk dressing-gowns at 10 guineas . 21 0 O 
1 Vicuna wool dressing-gown 8 8 o 
I ordinary dressing-gown 2 3. 0 
3 bath-gowns at 355. . c 5 © 
24 pair of gloves at 6s 6d. : 716 0 
6 pair of reindeer gloves at 10s. 6d. 2 a 
2 pair of fur-lined gloves at 3 guineas. 6 6 O 
24 pair of white gloves at 55. 9d. 618 o 
36 pair of light kid gloves at 5s. 9 0 O 
2 evening-dress protectors at 12s. I 4 0 
12 waistcoat slips at 2s. . a 
A few ordinary pear] studs and links. 1 0 0 
4 travelling rugs at £3 . 12 ©. © 
6 pair of sock suspenders at 2s. 6d. eo 15.0 
12 pair of braces at 6s. 6d. 3 18 oO 
12 pair of silk braces at 8s. 6d. 2 io 
60 collars at Is. 6d. 410 O 
Total . : p £768 14 0 





_ Embroidery, of course, so far as men 

are concerned, I have only regarded as 
coming in for the marking of their under- 
wear, and this is by no means a despicable 
item, The cost of such marking is in- 
cluded in the prices 1 have quoted above. 
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The Motor Outfit. 


Very different from his dainty hosiery 
is a fashionable man’s motor outfit, and, as 
in the case of the fashionable lady, we do 
not include the initial cost of the motor, 
which may be anything from £500 to 
42,000, or more. One man states that 
he gave £1,300 for his motor, and that it 
has cost him £1,000 a year ever since. 
But this is probably an exaggerated case, 
and we take the account supplied by the 
samé house cited in the lady’s motoring 
expenses as a fair one for a man. 

‘The price of a motor cannot be included 
in yearly expenses, and the average yearly 
repairs and accessories vary ; but striking 
a balance between extremes, we get an 
average yearly outlay for accessories of 
440. A gentleman’s outfit would i 
clude : 


Ss. 

1 Hillingdon fleecy-lined coat for 
winter 9 0 90 
I smart summer coat without lining 710 Oo 
1 fur-lined ‘* Club” coat 40 0 O 
I smart tussore silk dust coat 4 0°90 
I rain coat ‘ ee ee 
I leather coat . : ; : . 32-4.) 
1 leather vest 210.0 
5 pair of leather gloves at 14s. 6d. 3426 
2 pair of fur-lined gloves at 30s. . 3-0 2 
4 cloth caps at half a guinea 2220 
2 silk caps at 8s. 6d. . . : o17 0 
2 fur caps at 30s. 3-9: 
1 pair of over-boots for driving . 210 0 
12 pair of goggles at 145. 6d. 8 14 0 
I passenger apron 019 6 
I driving apron. 22 0 
1 double apron for back seat 2 8 6 

The chauffeur’s livery includes : 

1 livery suit . . B35 90 
2 caps at half a guinea , , ae 
I pair of leggings ° ‘ ‘ o1I5 0 
I overcoat . . 5-9 
2 pair of goggles ‘at 7s. 6d. . o15 0 
2 dust coats at a guinea s-3°6 
1 waterproof coat 215 0 
2 pair of gauntlet gloves at 9s. 6a. 0 Ig 0 
I pair of lined gloves . ; 014 6 
2 pair of driving boots at a guinea 220 
1 leather cap. 010 6 
2 holland cap-covers at Is. 6d. 0 3 0 
2 cleaning overalls at gs. 018 oO 

Garage and cleaning (15s. a week) for, 
say, eighteen weeks in the year . 13 10 O 
Chauffeur’s wages. ; 9 «1900 <0 


Total (including accessories) £303 14 6 


i oeneeeeenetteel 


The Bootmaker’s Bill. 


A really well-dressed man is very par- 
ticular about his boots, and, although 
the high-class bootmakers complain that 


motoring and general laxity about cress 
have rather spoilt their orders, the boot- 
makers bill comes to a fair amount 
during the year. All the items would not 
be required new every year, but some 
extravagant men would most certainly 
spend as much as the amount quoted 


below. 

Pa 
3 pair of evening pumps at 35s. . Sa 

2 pair of boots for dinner or theatre at 
BR cg SR ee ay. ye a a REED 

4 pair of patent leather walking boots 
at 50s. . . . . - I0 0 O 

2 pair of coloured cloth, with buckskin 
tops, at 555. 5 Io oO 
3 pair of blacking leather boots at 47s. 7/4 
3 pair of brown boots at £3 9 0 0 

(For rough- -and-tumble race ‘meet- 

ings, not for Ascot, where the 

coloured cloth are worn.) 

I pair of brown Russia leather aad 
boots . 5 15 0 
2 pair of hunting top- ‘boots at £5 15s. Il 10 0 
I pair of jack boots 5.5 O 

2 pair of brown walking shoes, lain 
or brogued, at 455... . @10 © 
2 pair of shooting boots at 43 35. 6 60 
1 pair of buckskin tennis shoes. . 2 53 
I pair of buckskin boots for yachting. 3 0 oO 
2 pair of fancy slippers at 30s. 3 0 0 
2 pair of leggings at 355. 3 10 oO 
12 boot trees at 32s. I9 4 0 


(Some gentlemen have trees for 
every pair of boots, duplicates 
of the bootmaker’s lasts. ) 


Cut steel buckles for court shoes ee Ce ee 
Total . ; : £109 15 oO 


Men, even when not afflicted with gout 
or corns, have the reputation of being 
fidgety customers in the way of boots. 
Some have gone to the length of carrying 
a tape measure, and measuring to the 
fraction of an inch every new pair of 
shoes and boots, to note any infinitesimal 
difference between the new and the worn 
pair. In the best hand-made chaussures 
certain small differences may occur, for the 
leather is not cut wholesale, as for machine- 
made goods. ‘The deplorable passion of 
most men for keeping their old clothes is 
strongly marked in the matter of boots, 
and the number of these articles kept on 
view by a dressy man is staggering. 


Sticks and Umbrellas, 


Smart men are much given, intention- 
ally or otherwise, to collecting walking- 
sticks—many of them extremely valuable ; 
but, again, as many are presents and are 
carefully kept on from year to year, the 
average yearly outlay in this line is not 
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THE MAN OF FASHION 


very large. Last year a gentleman bought 
in a celebrated West End house : 


P s. 

1 evening stick, mounted in gold and 
tortoiseshell ° 7 00 
1 walking-stick mounted in 1 gold 5 oOo 0 
2 walking-sticks at 3os. . . ee ee 
2 whips at £3 . ; ‘ 600 
2 driving whips at 255. ‘ ° 210 0 
6 umbrellas at 3os. . ‘ . 9 0 O 
1 umbrella ; 5. 6 6 
3 umbrellas at £2 5s. 615 0 
2 umbrellas at 2 guineas 440 


The same house puts down the average 
yearly expenditure of .a good customer in 
this line for birthday and wedding presents 
(including jewelled sunshade handles, and 
smart sunshades and walking-sticks) 
quite £100 a year, which, added to the 
personal items quoted, amounts to a total 
of £148 9s. 

It may be remarked that men buy many 
more umbrellas than fashionable women 
do; they also leave them oftener in cabs 
and restaurants, and rarely take the trouble 
to try to recover them, but purchase a new 
article instead. 


Corsets. 


Since corsets are generally regarded as 
exclusively destined for feminine wear, it 
may come as a surprise to many readers 
to learn that the annual corset bill of many 
a smart man is much larger than that of 
an average smart woman. ‘This is never- 
theless a fact. A leading corseti¢re who 
supplies most of them, puts down a good 
customer’s bill at £150 per annum. 
Let no one imagine that it is only fops 
who wear them. ‘The majority of wearers 
are military men, who, I learn, require a 
greater amount of padding than civilians. 
Others are ordinary well-dressed men, 
given to manly sports, and by no means 
effeminate. A man’s figure has to be 
gradually coaxed into shape, and is put first 
of all into a soft silk corset with scarcely any 
bones, until he attains by degrees to the 
full glory of the perfect figure. ‘This pro- 
cess usually takes three months, and five 
special makes of corsets are employed in 
the development, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say the “repression,” of 
the figure. A greater variety are made 
for men’s use than for that of women. 
Hunting belts are made of strong elastic 
strapped with fine kid, and _ shooting 
belts are of pink or white coutille, about 
six inches deep. The riding corset— 
about nine inches long—is of handsome 
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brocaded silk coutille, strapped with kid, 
while the suspenders attached are of 
coloured frilled silk elastic. A man’s 
evening corset—-from fourteen to eighteen 
inches deep—is made of exquisitely soft 
white kid, with the top cut in scollops and 
pinked out round the edge, and carrying 
four suspenders. Extra smart men have 
shoulder-straps with these corsets, to keep 
the back in the desired shape. ‘Then there 
is the golf corset, also in white kid, with 
silk elastic gores—severely classic in style ; 
and the morning corset, fourteen inches 
deep, in white silk coutille, lined with 
satin. Sleeping belts— another item 
necessary “‘to get a waist ”—are five inches 
deep, and made of strong silk elastic with 
inlets of some porous material. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated it 
may be stated that the corset is worn 
between the vest and the shirt ; also that 
men by no means despise a small waist, 
but rather pride themselves upon a 
measurement of nineteen inches, though 
the average waist is twenty-four. Hand- 
painted corsets are the fancy of some 
men, and cost ten guineas. 

The corsetiere to whom I am indebted 
for this information is loud in praise of 
her male c/ientéle. ‘They are not fidgety, 
they have good taste, and no matter what 
other bills they leave unpaid she is always 
sure of her money, possibly because few 
men would dare face a summons from 
such a quarter. 


Jewellery and Incidentals, 

A fashionable man’s jewellery, if not 
equalling in value the farure of a fashion- 
able woman, represents all the same a 
large sum of invested capital. Most 
dressy men hold a large stock. of good 
scarf-pins, worth from £30 to "£200. 
Diamond, ruby, and emerald sleeve-links, 
pearl studs (often costing £10 each or 
more), and jewelled and enamelled waist- 
coat buttons (so fashionable on white 
evening waistcoats), costing from £15 to 
hundreds of pounds—to say nothing of 
rings and bangles, watches and chains— 
all mount up to a very respectable sum. 
Then there are gold and silver matchboxes 
and cigarette cases, as often as not with 
diamond monogram. Upon referring to 
his books, one leading jeweller told me 
that I might without any exaggeration 
set down a man’s expenditure upon 
himself in this line at £100 a year. 
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A horse during the season will cost 
at least £40, and although a man will 
not. probably hire a trap, his cab-fares 


_are considerable, and may be roughly set 


down at the same sum as a horse hired. 
Then there is a polo pony; but the cost 
of this, as well as of golfing, shooting, 
and fishing, is so uncertain that it must 
be left to go in the large margin left for 
extras. In it, too, must be set down our 
friend’s club expenses, and the very large 
sums men in society spend in entertaining 
their lady friends at supper or dinner 
at one of the smart restaurants. ‘This 
custom grows more and more general 
every year, and £5 for an evening is a 
very small expenditure for this, especially 
if the theatre tickets are also the gift of 
the host. 

A woman may spend £150 on beautifi- 
cation, and our fashionable man spends 
quite as much, but in a different way. 
He does not spend on face massage, 
creams, or lotions. On the other hand, 
he spends largely on manicures and 
chiropodists, Turkish baths, shaving, hair- 
trimming and shampooing. Much money 
goes this way, but were it twice as much 
it would be justified by the immaculate 
cleanliness and perfectly groomed appear- 
ance of our countrymen, unequalled by 
those of any other land. 

A West End _ tobacconist considers 
that a fairly good customer will spend 


#40 a year on his smoking — often 
much more. Men, of course, are ex- 
pected to be more generous in the 
matter of presents than ladies, and at 
bazaars and all charitable entertainments 
they are regarded as fair prey by the 
bevy of attractive maidens who sell 
programmes and a miscellany of pretty— 
if utterly useless—fancy articles. Where 
a woman gives half a crown in tips, a 
man will give half or a whole sovereign, 
and five pounds is not extravagant 
to gamekeepers and gillies. On drinking, 
cards and betting it is almost certain 
that our fashionable man will waste a 
good deal of his money; and it must 
be admitted, in excuse, that a man 
has far more temptations to reckless 
expenditure than a woman. He cannot 
risk being thought mean, and the habits 
of his companions will almost of a 
necessity be his also. A_ dissipated 
man of fashion is outside our con- 
sideration, but the average society man 
in the best set has an outlay which, with- 
out his many extras, tots up to £2,265. 
The fashionable man, therefore, cannot 
throw a stone at the fashionable woman 
as regards extravagance or vanity. All 
he can claim, like her, is that he is a 
means of circulating much money, and, 
let us hope, of putting a fair proportion 
of it into the hands of those who badly 
need it. 
SUSAN CARPENTER. 


THE “SIMPLE LIFE.” 


BY GERTRUDE FORDE. 


OR many years of married bliss 
We knew no word of strife, 
Until my fairer half took up 
The rage for “Simple Life.” 


She donned a loose and shapeless robe— 
(The wind cut like a knife)— 

One only garment might be worn 
By those of “Simple Life.” 


She starved herself on nuts and cheese— 
(With indigestion rife)— 

No solid food must pass their lips 
Who lead the “ Simple Life.” 


Her feet were bare, her hair uncurled, 
She bathed in snow, my wife! 


* Enough!” I cried ; 


“choose, quick, between 


Me and the ‘Simple Life !’” 
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GROBINOFF’S TOYS. 


BY ELINOR M. SWEETMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs, 


s NNATURAL man!” cried 

| | Madame Grobinoff. ‘You re- 

fuse these tickets, then? You 

will not go to the poor innccent’s recital, 
and bring Pozzi?” 

Old Grobinoff threw his pen furiously 
at the high, sloping desk, from which it 
immediately rolled to the flocr. ‘My 
Gott! How is it possible to live—to 
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“ Pfui /” ejaculated Madame Grobinoft 
indignantly. She was German by birth, 
and in moments of emotion relapsed 
into her native tongue. ‘Out of a tin! 
Armes wiirmchen |” 

_ the little upstart!” went on her 
husband, unheeding. “I will not go, I 
tell thee. I will stay here in peace and 
finish these jewels of mine, these ‘Toys.’ 











. . to compose things that shall live, while thou screamest about 


worms outside my door?'” 


work—with a woman who is not a woman 
but a gramophone?” he demanded of 
the ceiling. “No! I tell thee! I will 
not have the tickets, and I will not 
insult my own art by going to a draughty 
concert-hall to hear an infant play the 
violin, when he should be sucking away 
at his feeding-bottle. Blowing himself 


out on Beethoven instead of on tinned 
milk———” 


41 


Ach, I had an inspiration just now—such 
an inspiration! No, Pozzi will not go 
either; he thinks as I do about these 
absurd prodigies.” 

“If Pozzi always thinks as you do, the 
more reason why you should both go to 
the concert at this poor woman’s request,” 
persevered Madame Grobinoff. ‘TI too, 
I am a woman and a mother—at least 
I was, once; and you, unnatural man, 
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were a father. Have you forgotten the 
twins ?” 

“The twins? I?—No, no, of course 
not, my little dove,” responded old 
Grobinoff, slightly abashed ; then all his 
face puckered into whimsical lines, “ My 
God ! how they screamed, those two !” 

“Yes, Alexis, they screamed. And you 
were angry, and God punished you by 
taking them away in three weeks. ‘Three 
weeks !” reiterated Madame Grobinoff, in 
the deep cooing voice which had once 
made her the star of the tragic stage. 
“'Those two! Franz and Fritz—ah! what 
might they not have been, had they lived! 
Twin geniuses, born of a double genius 
like ours! One would have been the 
greatest ‘cellist in the world; the other 
the greatest violinist e 

“That I should not have allowed,” in- 
terrupted old Grobinoff in nettled tones. 
“ A son who was a violinist might perhaps 
have played better than his father, and 
then I should have hated him; or less 
well, and then I should have despised him. 
Thy mother’s heart would have swelled, 
have burst ; it would have ended in poison 
in my coffee. Ha! it is better as it is.” 

* Unnatural man !” exclaimed Madame 
Grobinoff in the same impassioned con- 
tralto. “In them the world has lost a 
double star. Ach / if it had not been for 
those nurses !” 

“Six in three weeks,” broke in Gro- 
binoff, his face puckering again. ‘ But 
the Alsatian—the little plump one with 
the black bows, she was pretty.” He 
blinked his eyes and chuckled, becoming 
interested in reminiscences in spite of 
himself. A slight stoniness crept over 
his wife’s rustling silk shoulders. 

“She drank,” intoned Madame 
Grobinoff tragically. “ And may she burn 
for ever in torment whose wickedness 
scorched my innocent cherub’s life away ! 
Alexis,”—she rose majestically from her 
chair and placed an envelope on the 
music-desk,—“ here are the tickets. No 
woman, and above all no mother, shall 
be made to suffer as I did. Remember 
that. Some atonement is due to me.” 

Old Grobinoff began a howl of ex- 
postulation, but his words fell on empty 
air. His wife had closed the door 
between them. 





In the adjoining “antechamber a thin 
woman, very shabbily dressed, got up 
from a bench as Madame Grobinoff sailed 


in. She pressed one finger in its 
dilapidated black glove against her lips 
to stay their trembling, and scanned the 
other’s face. But the tragedy actress was 
wreathed in smiles. 

“ He is delighted,” protested Madame 
Grobinoff blandly. “My husband is 
de-lighted—enchanted, Madame Benin, I 
assure you. Of all things young talent 
appeals to him.” She gulped. “He 
will be overjoyed to come.” 

“If we were not so friendless in this 
strange town, my child and I,” said poor 
Madame Benin, to whose strained ears the 
tone, if not the words, of old Grobinoff’s 
remonstrances had inevitably penetrated, 
“T should not have ventured to be so 
persevering. But your husband leads 
musical opinion here, I know ; and it will 
mean everything—everything to my little 
son if he is present at the concert to- 
morrow. It isa great struggle,” she ended, 
beginning to tremble. 

“Of course, of course!” exclaimed 
Madame Grobinoff, to whose kind eyes 
the ready tears had jumped. She leaned 
impulsively forward, and bestowed two 
warm, smacking kisses on the other’s lean 
cheeks. “TI will tell you,” she continued, 
dropping all pretence. ‘‘ My husband is 
a little bilious to-day. He protests that 
his coffee was gritty, but in reality it is his 
temper that is so. Ma/ what will you ?— 
he is old—he is too deaf to play in public 
any more—he composes, composes all 
day ; it is very bad for his liver.” Taking 
Madame Benin’s hand, she walked her 
briskly towards the head of the stairs. 
‘But they do not last, these spasms. His 
will be over before the concert to-morrow. 
Yes, yes. Oh, he will come, and he will 
bring Pozzi, the conductor. There will 
be the right audience for your dear child. 
Do not thank me, dear friend; I too am 
a woman and a mother—the mother of 
geniuses, who, alas! did not survive.” 

Madame Benin paused in deep sym- 
pathy. “Aon Dieu/” she murmured, 
compassionately. ‘‘And you have lost 
them so soon—so young ?” 

“ Ach, yes!” sobbed Madame Grobinoff, 
“very—very young. I mean very soon. 
Franz and Fritz. <A ’cellist and a violinist, 
madame. O my poor wormlings!” She 
hastily pressed her new friend’s hand 
again, and propelled her forcibly down- 
stairs with a valedictory gesture of much 
weight and decision. 

At the same moment the door of the 
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antechamber burst violently open, and 
Grobinoff, with his top coat half off and 
half on, and a crush hat ruffling the stiff 
grey locks over two small furious eyes, 
crashed out upon the landing. ‘ Worm- 
lings—wormlings!” he hissed to his wife. 
“ How am I—a maddened man—to com- 
pose things that shall live, while thou 
screamest about worms outside my door ? 
Wormlings !—thou wilt worm me into my 
grave !” 

He clattered down the steep wooden 
stairs, pausing at its foot to shake his fist 
at both women, and with a final inarticulate 
murmur of “ gramophones,” disappeared. 





above the music, a grand piano, and a 
strong flavour of cigar blended with the 
midday onion. 

“ Are they finished at last, those toys, 
eh?” went on the conductor good- 
humouredly. 

“You may well say ‘at last’!” exploded 
Grobinoff. He snapped off his hat and 
kicked it across the room, upon which 
Pozzi, with a gurgling laugh, picked it up, 
dusted off the cigar-ash with his sleeve, and 
repaced it sideways on his friend’s head. 

“ No, no, they will never be finished,” 
cried the unlucky composer, looking up 
from beneath this ridiculous nimbus with 


“* Faster !—faster! It is a top—a plaything: whip it up—like this!’” 


Madame Grobinoff clacked her tongue 
against her teeth. “ Der armer/ He is 
very bilious to-day. The air will do him 
good. Aw revoir, dear madame; it is all 
right. Aw revoir.” 


“HE bien! old Polichinelle, hast thou 
brought me the score?” spluttered Pozzi 
over his cigar. He took two broad hands 
out of the mass of black, oily-looking hair 
which crowned a bland, olive-hued, oily- 
looking countenance, and with a twinkle 
in his clever eyes forced Grobinoff into 
the nearest chair not littered with music. 
This was a proceeding of some difficulty, 
as music-books and partitions were piled 
anyhow on most of the furniture. The 
room was small, and contained, over and 


tired old eyes scalded by real tears. 
‘You know the fundamental idea, Pozzi. 
I have composed serious music in my 
day—quartettes, trios, sonatas—I have 
a gift that way, ein ?” 

Pozzi nodded, extending his hands in 
a gesture of expressive magnitude. 

“Such things I do as I breathe, I may 
say,” went on old Grobinoff loftily. “ But 
it was my dream to give something more 
exquisite to the world—more delicately 
simple, you understand. A flower of 


inspiration, a work that should please the 
poetry of a maestro to interpret and yet 
not tax the technique of a child. ‘Toys,’ 
I called it. Look here.” He took a roll 
of music from his breast, tapping each 
page as he turned it over with the back 
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of an eager hand. “The Top. The 
Swing. ‘lhe Noah’s Ark—ha, ha, that is 
a comical one! The Rocking-horse, and 
so on—gems, gems, all gems. In these, 
Pozzi, I should be immortal; they are 
the children of genius ; but the world will 
never know them—they will die of many 
interruptions, like my wife’s twins.” 

Pozzi, composing his expression to one 
of solemnity, Jaid a respectful hand on his 
friend’s arm. “In them I know what 
you have lost,” he said in funereal tones. 

“Oh! Pooh!” returned Grobinoff 
irritably. ‘How can any one know? 
My wife says geniuses. Might have been. 
They certainly made noise enough in the 
world for the short time they were in it. 
And it may be, Pozzi, that the desire of 
the composer to leave behind him some- 
thing that shall live, is intensified in me 
from my being a childless man. Perhaps 
the father as well as the genius writes in 
these —perhaps the little dead sons laugh 
and leap through themall.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘I have dedicated them 
mostly to my pupils—the easier ones, that 
is to say. But the last, Pozzi,”—here he 
got up and trotted about the room,— 
“the last bothers me, and that is the 
truth. Fairy-like as it is, it must be the 
crown of the whole collection, A fugue, 
see ? The themes of the others are woven 
into it like a garland, and each theme 
must be given with its distinctive character. 
Ha! it is exquisite!” He brought his 
soft, stumpy fingers in a clump to his lips, 
kissed them, and extended them into the 
air. ‘But it is also difficult—it demands 
the master. I can neither find a name to 
express it, nor a name to which to dedicate 
it. What sayest thou ?” 

Pozzi, a slow smile distending his mouth 
over his cigar, took a concert programme 
from a bundle on the table and proffered 
it to his friend without a word. On the 
paper an extremely ugly little boy, with 
long hair streaming over a sailor-collar, 
was depicted frowning into his violin. 
The text underneath set forth that Raoul 
Benin, the world-famed eight-year-old 
artist, would give a recital next day at the 
Salle de la Grande Harmonie. 

Grobinoff’s outraged feelings got him as 
far as the door in one bound. 

“Bah!” he said. ‘“ ‘Thou !—thou canst 
insult a veteran composer like myself with 
an offer of a sucking-pig—a prodigy—a 
creature that bewilders the public by with- 
holding alike the promise of immature 





childhood and the perfection of developed 
talent? Ha, thou art well punished. At 
this detestable performance to-morrow 
night thou shalt assist—with me. Madame 
Grobinoff insists that I shall go, out of 
respect to her twins!” 

“Oh, does she?” ejaculated Pozzi de- 
jectedly. “Well, do not excite thyself. 
Madame Grobinoff protests it gives thee 
spasms. Let us see that last fledgling of 
thine?” He pulled the score towards 
him and began to hum. “ How does 
it go? Za, za, za, zi, zi, zi—how clever 
it is, the nameless one! Ah! but I know 
it. Where have I heard it before ?” 

*“‘ Before ?” shouted Grobinoff, with a 
scarlet face. “Never! It is in the 
highest degree original.” 

“T have heard it, though,” asseverated 
Pozzi. “ All last week. It was in the 
house next thine. One of my oboists 
is ill, and his mother used to plague me 
to go to see him. Somebody overhead 
played these toys all the time!” 

“T tell thee the last bars are not yet 
written,” cried Grobinoff furiously. ‘“ Who 
dares to pirate my inspirations like this ? 
Where is my hat? Am I to have my 
brains burgled in broad daylight by an 
unknown assassin? Where is thy oboist ? 
Where is the house ?” 

He was downstairs in a trice, and 
Pozzi, seeing his perturbation, good- 
naturedly followed and caught him up, 
hooking on to his arm. 

The oboist, according to his mother, had 
gone to drink Pozzi’s health in one of the 
many beershops down town. She knew 
nothing of the other lodgers in the house, 
and the two friends were disconsolately 
pausing on the threshold of her little room 
when a long cadenza on the violin, very 
clearly and rapidly executed somewhere 
upstairs, drew an exclamation from both. 

“Ha!” whispered Grobinoff. ‘‘ With- 
out doubt the bandit himself.” 

He scrambled up the the next flight of 
steps, and without ceremony threw open 
the nearest door. 

“Aha! you !—in there !” 

A small monkey-faced boy came _for- 
ward shouldering a violin. The bow was 
still poisedin his hard as he frowned at 
the intruders. Pozzi burst out laughing. 
Old Grobinoff bristled with excitement. 

“Tt is thou—thou who wert playing, 
little bandit, little monster, little gorilla— 
little angel! Whatever thy name is, thou 
canst play.” 
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The boy picked up a programme from 
many littered about, and handed it to his 
interlocutor with a clumsy, childish bow. 

Old Grobinoff let the paper fall grimly. 
“TI cannot read without glasses. But 
Herr Wiirmchen, or M. Bébé, or whatever 
thou art, see here—I salute thee.” 

The child looked up doubtfully, and 
repeated his flourish. 

“T am practising,” he said with some 
resentment. “For my concert.” 

“ Pooh!” cried old Grobinoff, affecting 
disdain : ‘ give me thy violin. This is how 
it should go.” 

He swept the cadenza off the strings in 
a masterly way. Little Raoul Benin, sud- 
denly cowed and respectful, opened his 


” 
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delicately feeling the strings, smiling to 
himself and humming. All at once a fairy 
strain stole through the room. 

Grobinoff’s eyes were starting out of his 
head, every hair bristling. 

“Faster !—faster! It is a top—a play- 
thing: whip it up—like this!” He caught 
Pozzi by his broad shoulders and spun 
him round and round. 

The child, cackling delightedly, mended 
his pace on the instrument. The little 
dancing tune became a delicious musical 
filigree. Grobinoff, gasping, let the stout, 
incoherently protesting Pozzi go, and flung 
both arms round the little artist. 

‘“‘ Bravo—bravissimo! See, my child, 
they shall all be thine, my Toys! The 





“An infuriated shout behind them made Grobinoff quicken his pace.” 


mouth, but said nothing. 
grinning. 

_ Old Grobinoff went on playing, keep- 
ing his eyes steadily fixed on those 
flashing dark ones which redeemed the 
ugliness of the baby-artist’s small quivering 
face, All at once he slid into his own 
compositions, and the little boy pricked 
up his ears: seeing which the old com- 
poser, winking at Pozzi, bungled and 
stopped. 

‘“ How—how does it go?” he exclaimed, 
slapping his forehead. 

“But like this,” cried little Raoul, 
snatching at the instrument. “Oh! the 
music from next door, it is so easy— 
and so pretty—so pretty-——” He began 


Pozzi stood by, 


Top, the Noah’s Ark, the Rocking-horse 
everything ! ” 
**Q-o-oh! thank you, cried the little 
boy, burrowing his head into Grobinofi’s 
collar. His high, babyish treble was 
quite cracked With ecstasy. ‘“ But where 
—where are they, then?” he exclaimed, 
clasping both hands round the old 
violinist’s neck and beginning to prance. 

With the clinging touch of the little 
lean body, the pressure of the childish 
face to his own, Grobinoff suddenly 
became scarlet and blinked. He drew 
the precious score from his breast. 

“ Here, my child,” he said very seriously, 
‘all for thee —all for M. Bébé, see?” 

M. Bébé took the music into hands 
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limp with disappointment. His lip 
quivered. 

“Music!” he said in a small crest- 
fallen voice. ‘‘ Always music! I thought 
you meant—real toys.” 

“Animal that I am!” shouted Gro- 
binoff. He put the child down and made 
for the door, then hurried back to Pozzi, 
feeling in his pockets. 

“Come with me—I want thee—at least 
I want thy purse. My wife—Oh, damn 
these gramophones! they are all misers. 
—I will pay thee to-morrow.” 

Pozzi gurgled. Grobinoff’s struggles 
with Madame Grobinoff anent these too 
frequently recurring to-morrows were the 
joke of the Conservatoire. Nevertheless, 
the habits of a lifetime could not but 
prevail, and where the violinist led, the 
conductor inevitably followed. On_ this 
occasion he found himself in a very 
few minutes, and very much out of breath, 
landed in the nearest toy-shop. 

“A top—no, three tops—we will all 
spin tops; and a whip—no, three whips ; 
and a Noah’s Ark; and the biggest 
rocking-horse. See! Pozzi —that—that 
monarch over there with the blue velvet 
saddle.” 

Pozzi nudged him. 

“ Hold hard! old Polichinelle—we have 
very little money left. Would he not like 
that trumpet too? ” 

“Aha! but these gentlemen are good 
parents!” purred the enraptured lady 
over the counter, turning up two suffused 
eyes in a fat face. ‘“ And where shall 
I send the goods ?” 

“Send! I will take them, Madame— 
yes, yes, just as they are—we will not 
wait to have them packed. I have espied 
a beautiful hamper next door.” 

“At the fruiterer’s ?” cried Madame of 
the toyshop, amazed. 

But her purchasers were already out- 
side, disputing in Flemish with the small, 
tearful, pink maiden in charge of piles 
of mushrooms and greenstuff, whose long 
flaxen pigtail became visibly stiff with 
indignation as she averred that the patron 
would be extremely angry if his market- 
baskets were disturbed. 

*“Oh, pooh !—a gramophone already at 
thy age?” cried Grobinoff, snatching up 
the largest peach from a bowl and 
cramming it into the little girl’s mouth. 
“There, grind away into that; and be 
silent else. Pozzi, some money. Only 


one franc? Well, it will just pay for this 


peach. Now the basket. Here, I will take 
one handle, thou the other. Come along.” 

Pozzi having now abandoned himself 
to the spirit of adventure, the two elderly 
musicians raised the lop-sided crate with 
much difficulty, and laughing immoder- 
ately, set off at an uneven canter through 
the streets. An infuriated shout behind 
them made Grobinoff quicken his pace. 

“The patron!” he gasped. ‘ What 
hast thou left in thy pocket, Pozzi?” 

“Only cigars,” panted the Chef dor- 
chestre, asthmatically, for he was a 
good deal heated. 

“Throw him two, and trot on.” 

Pozzi disengaged a fat hand and good- 
naturedly jerked a bunch of cigars over 
his shoulder. ‘“ Peste/ he still follows,” 
he ejaculated after a minute, and flung 
out the remainder, “ Only the cigar-case 
remains,” said he, and began forthwith to 
gurgle. 

“One last sacrifice!” implored Grobinoff, 
who was nearly in tears. “It is electro- 
plate—I gave it thee—but he will think it 
is silver. ‘Throw, Pozzi, and let us run. 


1”? 


. Stop laughing, old fool ; thou wilt choke.” 


‘Trembling in every limb as a result of 
their varied emotions, the two conspirators 
squeezed through a crowded street and 
turned into an impasse to rest. ‘The 
Chef Worchestre, with an _ apoplectic 
countenance, took off his hat and fanned 
himself. Grobinoff was in wild spirits. 

“Call thyself a man and a leader of 
men,” he said derisively, “and canst not 
carry a little child’s happiness such a little 
way! As for me,” he spun round like a 
top, ‘I am an Atlas. I could shoulder 
the world. I tell thee, Pozzi, my twins are 
resuscitated —to-day I am a father for the 
first time !” 

“Twins,” panted the purple conductor. 
“Ah! Ca/ non. Content thee with one 
of them. ‘I'wo rocking-horses, pardb/eu ! 
Ha! praise be to God, my oboist. Here, 
you! You are strong with beer. ‘Take 
this other handle instead of M. Grobinoff, 
who is tired. Now then, old /arceur, 
let go.” 

“Let us all jump along like the rock- 
ing-horse !” cried Grobinoff, proceeding 
out of the smpasse in a series of bounds. 
“ Tt will be much easier so.” 

“Yes, but do not bring the police down 
on us,” warned Pozzi. “My pupils . 
you understand ?” 


An hour later, when Madame Benin, 
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wearied with much business, was about 
to call on Madame Grobinoff again before 
re-entering her own apartment, she met 
that benevolent woman tumbling down- 
stairs in déshabille. 

‘* Praise be to God you have returned !” 
said the violinist’s wife. ‘‘ There are such 
strange sounds next door. I hear them 
through the wall. Pray Heaven your 
gifted child be not ill.” 

Madame Benin shrieked, and the two 
women fled down one set of stairs and 
up those of the next 
house together. 

The gifted child was 
not ill; on the contrary 
he was enjoying an hour 
of unmixed bliss. He, 
Pozzi, and Grobinoff were 
squatting on their knees 
on the floor; all three 
spinning tops against each 
other. A prancing wooden 
horse with a velvet saddle 
still beat the boards un- 
evenly hard by, and the 
animals of a Noah’s Ark 
were littered about in 
profusion. In the inter- 
vals of cracking whips 
each musician incessantly 
imitated the voice of his 
favourite animal, while 
the oboist from his corner 
punctuated the discord 
with blasts on a penny 


trumpet. 
* The cat wins!” cried 
litle Raoul. ‘Mew, 


mew, mew r 


“No, it is the dog— 
Pozzi's dog-top holds out 
longest,” chuckled Pozzi 
himself — “ Bravo—bra- 
vissimo !_ Pozzi’s dog! 
Bow, wow, wow, wow!” 
With each bark he smacked his top with 
the whip. 

“It is the lion!” shouted old Grobinoff. 
He opened his mouth for a roar of 
exceeding magnitude, which, however, 
ended in a splutter against Madame 
Grobinoff’s plump, silencing hand. 

“Alexis, have you gone mad? Is this 
a madman, ora simple beast ?” demanded 
Madame Grobinoff of the ceiling. “ Have 
Tindeed married into the Zoo? You will 


have brain fever after this, Alexis, think 
of your werk !” 
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““*Now the name—canst thou 
make it out?'” 


“My work? my work?” cried the 
composer, struggling to his feet. - He was 
serious in a moment, and stumbling over 
to the table, ‘picked up his musical manu- 
script and waved it over little Raoul’s 
head. ‘Woman, dost thou see this 
wonder-child ? ” 

“This wonder-child!” repeated his 
wife, checking a sudden smile. Pinching 
Madame Benin’s arm, she composed her 
features to severity again. “Certainly, 
I see him. He ought to be practising.” 

‘“* He does not need to 
practise any more to-day. 
He must rest—we must 
all rest before the concert. 
Hein, Pozzi? He will be 
great some day. As great 
as I was. Greater than 
thy Fritz.” 

“Ach! Fritz!” ejacu- 
lated Madame Grobinoff, 
fumbling for her pocket- 
handkerchief. “Our son 
—the violinist,” she 
sobbed for Madame 
Benin’s benefit, pressing 
it to two genuinely tearful 
eyes. 

‘*And as for my 
‘Toys,’” went on the 
musician, fingering _ his 
roll of paper, “they are 
complete. The last 
melody—that triumph of 
true music, that crown of 
all the rest, is even now 
concluded. I myself 
wrote the name and the 
dedication half an hour 
ago, while the child here 
was on his rocking-horse 
with Pozzi.” 

“Hé/ Let us see,” 
cried Pozzi, lurching up 
from the floor. 

“Tt is not for thee, Pozzi,” returned his 
friend loftily. He put the score into the 
baby-artist’s hand, “ Read, little one.” 

© To my brother-in-art,’” spelt out little 
Raoul slowly. ‘To my brother-in-art, 
M. Bébé’” 

He stopped to cackle. 

“Just so,” assented Grobinoff, lifting 
the child, manuscript and all, into his 
arms. “And now the name—canst thou 
make it out—hein ?” 

The name of the last melody was 
“ The Laurel-wreath.” 
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The Hall of the Knights. 


THE 


F the all-knowing gods had unani- 
| mously chosen a place on earth 
for a Peace Conference, they would 
certainly have pitched upon The Hague. 
Open, unprotected, utterly indefensible, 
it has basked, smiling, just behind the 
storm-swept edge of the ocean for cen- 
turies. Bleak, shifting downs roll up to 
the very gardens of its suburban villas ; 
ancient historical forests proffer mild 
memories of their vastness in woody 
parks and winding shady ways: it is 
essentially a place to be at peace. 
Although so mingled with the doings 
of the House of Orange that every square 
has an historical association, every old 
palace and park its story, though the 
Parliaments of the Dutch States have met 
there since 1465, and suave ambassadors 
have brought it weighty questions and 
strange faces since the sixteenth century, 
there is a pretty irresponsibility about 
this “largest village of the world” that 
has endeared it to the pleasure-lover of 
all ages. 

The records mention a_hunting-lodge 
of the Counts of Holland as standing 
where the “ Binnenhof” now is as far 
back as 1097. A great band of forest 
ran here from north to south, and the old 
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writings tell us that the Counts of Holland 
came here “to hunt with faulcon and 
spear,” “ to course hair with hair,” and “to 
follow with horse and hound the forest- 
bull, the stately stag, and the cruel boar.” 
Young Count William II. seems es- 
pecially to have loved this wild teeming 
forest-land that sang with the North Sea 
winds, and spurred down fearlessly to the 
stormy belt of grey sand-hills which kept 
a whole ocean at bay. ‘The low water 
meadows round his other castles will have 
seemed tame holdings to his daring spirit, 
which carried him to “ Ehrenbreitstein,” 
at the mouth of the Moselle, and farther 
yet afield. Anyhow, it was he who in 1249 
determined to build a new stronghold 
worthy of his high position of elected 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Thus arose ‘‘’s Gravenhage,” the garden 
or pleasure ‘‘oord” of the Counts, or 
“ Graafs,” of Holland—“ Den Haag,” as 
the Dutch often call it, “‘La Haye” of 
the French, ‘‘’The Hague” of the English 
—its origin a royal hunting-lodge, _ its 
cradle the kingly “ Binnenhof,” which has 
survived plunder and warfare till to-day. 
The stately “‘ Ridder Zaal,” or “ Hall 
of the Knights,” has been repaired and 
neglected and repaired again almost out 
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of all knowledge; but still portions of 
it date back to Count William II, and 
his “intelligent workmen,” and one must 
be grateful in “this most neat place” 
that any of the original is left to us at 
all. The State has just spent about 
£100,000 (1,209,000 gulden) in restoring 
it to some of its first beauty of oak-arched 
ceiling, high-roofed chimneypiece, stained 
glass, and carved woodwork, whilst the 
outside has been patched judiciously under 
the supervision of an artist. 

Queen Wilhelmina opened her Parlia- 
ment here for the first time in 1904 ; since 
then it has become the official place for 
the inauguration of the annual session ; 
and it is here that the Peace Conference 
is to be held this summer. 

Thus does this ancient ‘ Binnenhof,” 
or “stronghold of the counts,” remain 
the beating heart of the land, just as the 
** village” has ever held its own as the 
“pleasure spot” of its princes, Grand 
edicts and daring resolutions have been 
flung from its portals in the teeth of the 
world—the ghost of Philip of Spain will 
haunt it mourning—and now in these 
more practical, if less influential, days, 
when’ government offices and quiet 
archives nestle in its shadows, Peace 
comes with her olive branches, treading 
as on hallowed ground the spot where, 
three hundred years ago, Freedom and 
her trampled rights found sanctuary and 
honour,* 

There is nothing gruesome about the 
“ Binnenhof,” though ‘the heavy affairs 
of State and land” have been ‘‘con- 
sidered” there for ages. One leaves 
it unappalled ;: it is typically ghostly, yet 
eminently cheerful ; its dark secrets —if it 
has any—are well hidden. 

One turns with a tightening of the 
heart to the old “ Prisoners’ Gate,” which 
was at one time part of the “ Buiten,” or 
“Outer Court.” Here one realises that, 
like all fascinating personalities, The Hague 
is many-sided; she has had her black 
moments, her terrible hours. ‘The 
‘* Prisoners’ Gate” is a little, dark, turreted 
arch with a prison hidden away beside it, 
with gloomy cells where prisoners were 
starved to death in view of savoury 
kitchens. <A stone floor, deeply indented, 
tells how victims were maddened to death 
with the drip, drip, drip of water on 
their heads, One sees the rooms whence 
the famous brothers John and Cornalis 





de Wit were dragged to be murdered in- 
gloriously by the angry burghers in 1672. 
It is the wrinkle on the smiling face of 
The Hague. But just as the “ Prisoners’ 
Gate” is miniature, so are The Hague’s 
priceless museums and picture galleries 
merciful. ‘The Hague is never a bore; 
nothing is overwhelming there or long- 
winded, One can go out and feast on a few 
masterpieces in the morning, and stroll 
to another tiny paradise in the afternoon. 
The old house of Count Maurice of 
Nassau shelters Rembrandt’s ‘ Lesson 
in Anatomy” and Potter’s “ Bull.” Its 
staircase is a dream of perfection; the 
view from its windows is more Dutch than 
an old master. At the Museum Mesdag 
grey Israéls, yellow Bosbooms, cloudy 
Marises, and tender Mauves send one 
home unfatigued and grateful. 

One remembers the Hague pictures 
with joy, not only because one realises 
that if God had not invented light, 
Rembrandt would have done so, or 
something of the real beauty of ugliness 
with Israéls, but also because one’s feet are 
not heavy with much tramping, nor one’s 
brain benumbed with too large a dose of 
art. One can yet find quaint canals where 
the dark, white-windowed houses lean 
lovingly towards the crazy old trees, and 
the splash of the bargeman’s pole echoes 
sleepily under the bridges. ‘lhe shades of 
‘Tromp and de Ruyter might stride down 
these old quays quite harmoniously ; 
indeed, the knockers gleaming on the 
panelled doors may have been rapped 
lustily by their own brave hands, 

These half-forgotten, wholly _ silent 
corners are seventeenth century unadul- 
terated, and it is chiefly the memory of 
these living “old masters” that the 
stranger carries away with him when he 
turns his back upon The Hague. In- 
deed, this old-world atmosphere has 
coloured The Hague for all of us. ‘The 
scent of other days clings to it tenderly, 
as the spirits of Johnson and Goldsmith 
still haunt the degenerate and ’bus-cursed 
Strand. We remember that merry King 
Charles returned to his kingdom from 
“Scheveling.” Was it not here that, after 
his shabby hiding in Breda, he was “so 
joyful” at the money brought him by 
Sir J. Grenville that “he called the Duke 
of York and the Princess Royal to look at 
it as it lay in the portmanteau”? Have 
not the hunted and downtrodden of all 


* “The Act of Abjuration,” July 26, 1581. 
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centuries taken refuge in this unwalled 
sanctuary? It stands out; too, as a fitting 
frame for much that is glorious in Dutch 
history. William the Silent, with high, 
calm brow and pointed beard, turns to 
and fro in the “ Binnenhof,” planning 
the Spaniards’ fall and the victory of 
Protestantism. We see Admiral de 
Ruyter, stern and rugged before the in- 
solent ‘‘States General,” and hear the 
world-famed answer with which he threw 
back their taunt of cowardice. “If 
ordered, I will carry my flag out to sea 
on a single ship, and where the States 
will risk its honour, there goes my life 
ungrudgingly.” 

Most foreigners would therefore be sur- 
prised to hear that ‘The Hague is, after all, 
principally a modern town, In 1730 it 
had but 14,000 inhabitants, in 1905 it had 
over 250,000, having doubled its popula- 
tion in twenty-five years, Even in this 
extraordinary increase it has been true to 
its old character of a place to pleasure in. 
Hundreds of Dutch-Indian colonists settle 
there yearly, to enjoy earnings and pensions 
as jovially as their equatorial livers will 
permit, forming a curry-eating coterie of 
their own. <A very select and idle cosmo- 
politan society hovers round the Legations. 
Thousands of holiday-makers flood it 
yearly from Scheveningen. White, spot- 
less electric trams take one for a few 
pence to and from the sea. Club life 
has been brought to a high pitch of 
perfection. Its shops are the best in 
Holland, its streets narrow, cosy, and 
well filled. One strolls in ‘The Hague 
and keeps late hours ; work and workers 
are out of place there. Picture London 
an easy walk from Brighton, with Epping 
Forest on the way; add to it the 
subtle charm of ancient waterways and 
high “ stooped” houses, with more easy 
saunterings over brine-aired, rose-grown 
downs, or to the picture-filled, park-en 
circled ‘‘ Palace in the Wood,” where the 
first Peace Conference was held; reduce 
it so in size that every nook of it is get-at- 
able ; strip it of vulgarity; wash it spot- 
lessly clean ; sprinkle it with picturesque 
costumes ; invest it with an atmosphere of 
diplomatic bustle; take away its statues 
and its hoardings,—and you have a yet 
imperfect Hague. 
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The little village of Scheveningen (the 
Scheveling of old days) has become-so 
essentially a part of The Hague that even 
this short article would not be complete 
without some mention of it. It is a type 
of Dutch conservatism in the midst of 
change. Giant hotels, iron piers, shop- 
galleries and concert-halls spring up like 
mushrooms round it; brass bands vie 
with the voice of the tides, and its shores 
are crowded with gaily dressed throngs. 
German waiters serve French dinners 
in its restaurants ; but the Scheveningen 
fisherman wears much the same clothing 
as in the days of the great Silent William, 
and pushes out to sea in much the same 
walnut-shaped “ pink,” whilst his many- 
petticoated, rosy-kerchiefed, white-capped 
sweetheart sits calmly on the modern 
iron seat of the modern stone boulevard — 
elbowing, maybe, a prince on one side 
and an ambassador on the other—as she 
gazes out to sea at the vanishing brown 
sail. Artists come from far and near to 
paint these fisherfolk: the great Josef 
Israéls has told their whole hard life-tale 
in his pictures, 

It is to this strange, worldly neighbour 
of a primitive fisher-village that all The 
Hague comes to watch the sunset, or 
the moon “trail her silver way across the 
waters.” Tlie road thither is broad and 
beautiful and shaded; one sees fine 
horses, bright liveries, and smart motors 
all the way ; and patiently amongst them 
trots the Scheveningen fisherwoman with 
her heavy basket of “live fish” on her 
back and her blue petticoats swinging 
jauntily from her padded hips—an object- 
lesson not to be forgotten. 

Let us hope that the Conference 
delegates will bear away true peaceful 
pictures of this lovely spot. All nature 
has united there in preaching the beauty 
of sea and wood and shore. And 
this meeting of the nations at the brink 
of the ocean should have something 
humbling in it for us all. The uncon- 
querable waves will be behind them, the 
world-old continent at their feet. Nothing 
they can say, nothing they can do, will 
calm the waters or beat back the waxing 
tide of knowledge. Peace will herself 
arise in the fulness of time and hammer 
the cannon into p!oughshares. 
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THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 


VIl—A GREAT SERIES AND ITS RISE. 


HE name of Bohn should go down 
to posterity with an unmixed 
claim and hardly a competitor. 

It supplied occasion for our first bad 
schoolboy pun. ‘The homely-sounding 
monosyllable tempted us, and we fell. 
We broke our callow wits upon it, with 
dry allusions to whatever bones suggest, 
from dice and niggers to the vale of 
Tophet. One bright youth there was 
who had a knack of producing one of 
the tattered volumes whenever we were 
rounding a tight bit of translation. 
Sallust or ‘Tacitus or the Anadasis, it 
mattered not what; chronicler and 
soldier were alike to him. We called 
him “ devilled Bohns,” because we never 
knew how and where he got those 
“cribs” of his. Now and then, when 
we got stuck, worse off by far than any of 
Cyrus’s broken legions, we sent up a cry 
for relief, and» down came Bohn, like 
water on a thirsty land. We licked our 
lips and cried “‘Thalatta!” as devoutly 
as the home-sick comrades of old 
Xenophon, when they had left the cursed 
Euphratesand its fens behind, and from the 
summit. of the Thechian hill beheld the 
friendly waters of the Euxine Sea. And 
while we plundered we punned, with 
sublime ingratitude. But who this Bohn 
was, or why, we never asked. He was some 
foreign person, if we had surmised, and 
would doubtless get his reward for helping 
us consirue. If Providence was so 
clumsy as to set us down to grinding at 
stuffy old Greek and Latin, then bright 
young intellects like ours were warranted 
inescaping from the ordeal as best we could. 
We were frank opportunists, like the boon 
companions in Calverley’s ballad : 
We did much as we chose to do, 
We'd never heard of Mrs. Grundy ; 
All the theology we knew 
Was that we mightn’t play on Sunday, 
And all the general truths—that cakes 
Were to be bought at four a penny, 
And that excruciating aches 
Resulted, if we ate too many. 


We have come across worse phases of 
contented ignorance since we came to 
man’s estate, and the boy’s disregard of 
his unknown benefactor is less inexcusable 





than the man’s, if you come to think 
of it. Ask the majority of ordinary men, 
even of reading men, and you might be 
hard set to get a passable answer out 
of them as to the dates, achievements, 
and personality of the man who gave his 
name to Bohn’s Libraries, and went so 
far to make them the literary force they 
are to-day. 

‘There were two men of a past genera- 
tion in London who came of German 
descent, and brought the Teuton faculty 
of thoroughness to bear upon the book 
trade in general and the making of their 
own fortunes in particular. For a while 
they were partners, and each no doubt 
contributed his quota to the other’s in- 
tellectual outfit ; but the lines they finally 
adopted were dissimilar, and whereas 
both became dealers on a considerable 
scale, they strove in different ways. One 
was Bernard Quaritch, the prince of pro- 
fessional bidders and_ book-collectors, 
who died the other day; the other was 
Henry George Bohn, the publisher. 
Quaritch had his turn with the obituary 
writers when he was gathered to his 
fathers, and with him for the present 
we are not concerned. Bohn saw the 
light in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, the son of a Westphalian 
emigrant and bcokbinder who settled 
in London. ‘The Westphalian married a 
Scotchwoman, and it was the double strain 
in young Bohn that in all probability 
gave him his toughness and independ- 
ence. After serving dutifully for some 
years in his father’s offices in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, the son made 
suggestions which his father ignored, so 
Young Hopeful threw up the connection 
and entered a business house in the City. 
The elder Bohn had to go and coax 
him back, retaining him until he was 
thirty-five, and packing him off for busi- 
ness tours to the Continent to buy rare 
books and polish his French and German. 
But even in his eighteenth year young 
Bohn had translated a German romance 
and published it on his own account, so 
there must have been initiative encugh in 
him to warn the stubborn parent of the 
breach that was to come. 
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At thirty-seven the son married a 
daughter of another bookseller, William 
Simpkin, of Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
and finding his father set against admit- 
ting him to a partnership in the book- 
selling business, he struck off on his own 
account again. This time he set up asa 
publisher, with a thousand pounds of his 
own and another thousand he had bor- 
rowed. ‘The offices were in York Street, 
Covent Garden, 


to lose its genteel air when Bohn moved 
there in the ’thirties, and in 1867 he 
moved away to Henrietta Street, leaving 
behind him a firm of active successors 
and a recollection of his many odd traits 
of character. Two or three years ago 
the firm of Bell moved out of York Street 
altogether and left No. 4 to the mercies 
of the rat and the spider. ‘The gimerack 
doors and ground-floor fittings are of 

modern date, but 





and the firm of 
George Bell & 
Sons, which has 
grown out of his 
early labours, 
after spending 
many years on 
the same site, has 
carried the old 
name along with 
it to Portugal 
Street and called 
its new offices 
York House. 
There is a more 
illustrious 
memory con- 
nected with 4, 
York Street, 
Covent Garden, 
and that is the 
memory of 
Thomas De 
Quincey. It was 
in a lodging at 
the rear of the 
first story there 
that the Opium- 
Eater was living 
in the summer of 
1821, when he 
wrote his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions,” that 








the upper pre- 
mises are much 
as they were in 
the Opium- 
Eater’s time, and 
there is still a 
battered dignity 
about the house 
in spite of present 
ruin and neglect, 
so there is no 
reason why the 
County Council 
should not recog- 
nise its great as- 
sociations and 
signify the same 
in the usual 
manner. When 
Bohn first set up 
his tent there he 
must soon have 
made it a busy 
scene, for he was 
a formidable rival 
against his father 
or any one else. 
His province dur- 
ing the first ten 
years was the 
amassing of rare 
and valuable old 
books, the line 








mighty panorama 
of dreams spun 
in his fevered 


of an enchanter 

as subtle as itself. We have come to 
learn since then that the overpowering 
drug was the only cure or sedative for 
his peculiar malady, and while our literary 
debt to him has grown, our pity for his 
sufferings has overtaken it. Covent 
Garden then was something of the same 
huddle of tenements and taverns it is 
to-day, dominated more by its theatres 
than by its market ; but it was beginning 


De Quincey’s House, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 
These were Henry Bohn's first premises, and were taken over Blackwood first 
by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. But the house has historic value, 
oF : because it was in the back room on the first floor that ‘‘ The Con- 
brain by the spell fessions of an English Opium-Eater ” were written. 


in which William 


grewfamous ; and 
when Bohn issued 
a catalogue of his 
stock in 1841, it was an imposing affair at 
a guinea, occupying two thousand pages, 
and enumerating over twenty-three thou- 
sand books. This daring venture gave him 
an unmistakable name among collectors 
and ‘‘the trade,” and showed that he had 
the accurate as well as the acquisitive mind, 
attributes that donot always huntin couples, 
even in the book trade. A hundred and 
fifty out of the two thousand pages were 
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taken up with details of ‘‘remainders” or 
surplus stock that he had taken over from 
the publishers, and this is still a lucrative 
branch of the trade. Now and then with 
a “remainder” Bohn bought the plates 
employed in printing the work, and oc- 
casionally the copyright “appertaining to 
the same.” This accumulation of copy- 
rights suggested the reprinting of the 
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was a handy small octavo, with a sober, 
slate-coloured, serviceable cloth; and 
Bohn copied it with a far too imitative 
flattery. Bogue retorted by including in 
his “ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici” certain 
illustrations that Bohn had acquired by 
remainder, and in the law-suit that 
followed the latter got an injunction. 
This proved a heavy handicap against 





























Henry George Bohn, 1794—1884. 
The founder of Bohn’s Libraries, 


works in question when these were in 
anything like steady demand, and it was 
his reprints that ultimately brought him 
fame and fortune. 

Bohn, however, was not the first in the 
field, and his “Standard Library” was 
anticipated by a rival, David Bogue, of 
Fleet Street, who started a “ European ” 
series, and took a liberty which led to 
trouble. The form of the “ European ” 





poor Bogue, and his rival’s energy scon 
did the rest. Not long afterwards Bogue 
was bought out—‘ swallowed,” as the 
term goes—and Bohn, with the field to 
himself, began pouring out standard re- 
prints of every kind. You may say that 
he held the mirror up to literature, for he 
copied everything that seemed to promise 
a market, and the few things that were 
doubtful he still turned to good account. 
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In his “ Standard” series he incorporated 
Bogue’s volumes, and a good many more. 
He started his Scientific Library and the 
Antiquarian in 1847, the Classical a year 
later, the Illustrated a year after that, and 
the others at twelvemonth intervals—the 
cheaper series, the Ecclesiastical Library, 
the Philological, and the British Classics. 
In seven years he had over six hundred 
volumes to his credit, and there was hardly 
a standard work available in Europe which 
he had not secured, or tried to secure. 
He superintended the work of preparation 
himself, and he employed the best trans- 
lators. In all this he found his own gift 
of languages eminently of service, and 
where his own knowledge failed he seemed 
to have a pre-eminent faculty for borrow- 
ing the aid and the ideas of other men. 

Bohn saw much further ahead, however, 
than the popular taste would go. He 
enriched many special and useful fields 
of knowledge, and made his tastes and 
versatility apparent in a variety of ways. 
His successors have continued the same 
enterprising policy ever since, and the 
series has grown enormously in number, 
range, and powers. Dr. Darling intro- 
duced into England in the ’seventies a 
work by one Draper, then an unknown 
American, and published it at his own 
expense in two octavo volumes at a 
guinea. It took the attention of scientists, 
‘Tyndall extolled it in his Belfast address 
to the British Association, Bell & Daldy 
took it up, and Draper’s “‘ History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
after several revisions, still furnishes 
royalties to the author. Necessarily the 
international dealings involved have meant 
an infinitude of careful negotiation, often 
in countries whose notions of literary 
equity and whose copyright codes are 
very divergent from our own. ‘The other 
day Messrs. Bell received a demand from 
Italy for compensation in respect of 
pictures illustrating Manzoni’s novel, ‘I 
Promessi Sposi,” published eighty years 
ago, and after much learned citation 
from the findings of the Berne Con- 
vention, a clear title was established 
through a succession of purchases reach- 
ing back for more than forty years. It is 
well for a publisher when he has so good 
a case, for the claims of the enterprising 
litigant are too often visited, like the 
wrath of Providence, on the third and 
the fourth generations. 

But Bohn had another side, and when 


he set up house at North End, Twicken- 
ham, it was as a collector of other things 
than books. He hada Jew’s eye for pretty 
objects, and if you have ever handled the 
vellum-covered catalogue raisonné of his 
effects which he printed privately in 1884, 
you will realise that here was a connoisseur 
of the first water. He had realised his 
main ambition in business by setting bis 
firm in the front rank of publishers with 
a line of enterprise strictly its own, but it 
was no less his ambition to surround his 
leisure with beautiful nick-nacks, each rare 
and valuable in its kind. He had a 
fancy not only for old masters, statuary, 
china, miniatures, and ivories, but for 
rare exotic shrubs as well, and everything 
handsome about him, indoors or out. 
His hospitality was a thing to covet and 
enjoy; his annual rose-show was an 
event. His advent into Christie’s sale- 
room was a challenge to the nabobs of the 
market, and when he sold off his surplus 
treasures at Christie’s in the ’seventies, 
they fetched £25,000 and left his collec- 
tion famous still. He sold off none of 
his miniatures and pictures, though, and 
now that his house was cleared of much of 
its miscellany, he went in for pictures more 
and more. None but himself was allowed 
to show their beauties, and he wore into his 
ninth decade as talkative and sprightly 
as ever. It is on record that at eighty- 
seven he footed it featly out of doors ina 
quadrille party of his own arranging ; and 
the spectacle of your octogenarian caper- 
ing with enjoyment on his own lawn is 
not a sight that gladdens modern eyes 
more than once in a way. If he was 
brisk in his limbs, he was still brisker 
in his mind, and the same application 
that he turned to large account in 
business management was revealed in his 
minor disbursements. With a man like 
him, it is not the sense of wealth that rules 
his expenditure, but the habit of thrift 
to which that wealth is due. When he 
came up to town by train, and took a cab 
from Waterloo to Covent Garden, it was 
his inexorable habit to tender the bare 
“fare.” In the days when sixpenny cab- 
fares were on trial, he nailed his man 
down to sixpence, and never went a 
“brown” beyond. Jehu might threaten 
him with all the terrors of Bow Street, 
but in vain, and when the case came 
actually to court, he had the distance 
measured, and saw the cabman further. 
He seemed to enjoy the noise and 
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notoriety it brought him as much as any 
one, but it gave him an evil reputation on 
the cab-ranks, and many a driver turned 
his nag aside as he saw Bohn coming. 
Doubtless his sentiments in doing so 
were those of the blind men’s dogs when 
they saw Scrooge coming, and guided 
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mind to follow in his steps, he sold his 
business in 1864 to Messrs. Bell & Daldy 
—copyrights, stock, and stereotypes, lock, 
stock, and barrel. He spent his days in 
pottering among his many scattered ware- 
houses in and about Covent Garden. 
His second-hand books when catalogued 
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The new style of publishing house. 


These are Messrs. Bell & Sons’ new headquarters, in Portugal Street, off Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and were built from designs by Mr. Horace Field. 


their employers up an entry. “No eye is 
better than the evil eye, dark master,” and 
the same holds good sometimes of the tight 
fist. But Bohn, no less than Scrooge, 
throve on his reputation, though, unlike 
Scrooge, he went unconverted to his 
grave. Finding that his sons had no 








brought over £13,000, and when all his 
effects were put together they totalled 
over a hundred thousand sterling. After 
Messrs. Bell had entered into possession, 
he still kept a desk in the shop alongside, 
and retained nis second-hand connection 
for a few years longer. Other things that 
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occupied him were his connections with a 
multitude of learned societies, and his 
titles and degrees of sorts when he stuck 
them once upon a title-page left very 
little room for anything else. At home the 
compilation of his catalogue raisonné was 
the last labour that engaged him, and when 
in his eighty-ninth year his doctors ordered 
him to desist, they found their trouble 
thrown away. He lived to revise a proof, 
and in a day or two he was dead. This 
was on August 22, 1884, and when the 
last of his art collection came under the 
hammer in the following March, they 
brought a further twenty thousand pounds. 
Peace to his ashes; he was an oddity 
and a survival, but there was no man in 
his day could beat him at a bargain, and 
his name is perpetuated in one of the 
great feats of English publishing. 

What is the secret of Bohn’s Libraries 
and their success? One has no fancy for 
reviewing the verdict of a long succession 
of reviewers, but if it had to be done, one 
would say that the secret lay in their 
thoroughness, their pioneer character as 
cheap and standard literature, their high 
level of selection, and their eminent 
usefulness. Carlyle called them “the 
usefullest thing I know,” and the philo- 
sopher of Chelsea was no mean judge 
of his money’s worth. Emerson, the 
transcendental, could never be ungrateful to 
a series which had found him in material 
for his lectures and essays, and remarked 
once that Bohn’s translations had “ done 
for literature what railroads have done 
for internal intercourse,” a sound judg- 
ment with a practical and convincing turn 
in it. Other good judges have said that 
“the imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library 
is a guarantee of good editing,” and if 
we could get acknowledgments from 
every quarter where Bohns have been 
of service, they would be legion. They 
say that Cardinal Magliabecchi, the 
Florentine bookworm, had a knack of 
glancing at every new book that came out 
and seeing in a flash all the sources the 
author had consulted. If that faculty 
were common, and we could put the 
piercing X-rays of criticism through every 
modern book, we should find in many 
cases that deep under their flesh lay a 
Bohn or two. You can hardly rummage 
an old bookshop through without coming 
across a row or two of volumes in the 
sober old slate-coloured cloth, with their 
contents annotated and their leaves half 


yellow with persistent use. If you ask 
for a standard work in an average book- 
shop, it is ten to one that, when all 
limitations of price and recommendations 
of merit are considered, the dealer will 
fall back upon a set of crimson-backs 
which are the old Bohn series revised, 
reprinted, and rebound. When Bell & 
Daldy took the series over from the 
founders, there were six hundred different 
volumes, and they paid him £35,000 for 
the whole concern, including half a 
million volumes in stock. Unfortunately 
Bohn destroyed his ledgers, so that we 
have no figures to indicate the sale of 
the various Standard Libraries in his day, 
but they must have been well over half 
a million volumes, a total which his suc- 
cessors have more than trebled since. 
And of these same successors one de- 
serves more than ordinary mention. 
George Bell was born in the ’twenties, 
the son of one Matthew Bell, a bookseller 
of Richmond, Yorkshire, and at the 
grammar school of his native place swept 
the board so far as classical studies were 
concerned. His brother Matthew became 
abinder, but George elected to follow in his 
father’s steps, and coming to town entered 
the offices of Whittaker’s, the wholesale 
booksellers in Ave Maria Lane. It was 
the custom in those days to share—or, as 
we say nowadays, to syndicate—any pub- 
lication out of the common, and we know 
from Boswell and its imprint how John- 
son’s “ Dictionary” had been promoted 
on the same lines half a century before. 
Young Bell began in 1838 for himself 
in a retail way, and remaining on friendly 
terms with his old employers, started and 
annotated a series he called “ Bibliotheca 
Classica,” in which they shared. The 
series had considerable vogue among 
schools and private students, and he 
followed it up with a notable succession of 
educational text-books. Mr. F. R. Daldy, 
who had been in the service of Messrs. 
Rivington, joined him, and brought with 
him the custom that had obtained at 
Rivington’s and Parker’s and other devo- 
tional publishers, of suspending business 
on the principal feasts in the calendar— 
a salutary practice which, if it were not for 
the goad of competition, might well be 
revived to-day to the substantial advantage 
of the trade and its employees, their bodies 
and souls. Daldy was an authority on 
copyright, and in.this capacity was a 
member of the famous deputation sent 
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to Canada on the subject. It was under 
the style of Bell & Daldy that the firm 
did their enterprising deal with Bohn in 
1864, and transferred their business from 
Fleet Street to Covent Garden. Eight 
years later the partnership ceased, and 
the firm assumed its present title. George 
Belli had risen in the meantime to be a 
man of the highest repute, and was the 
nucleus of a curious arrangement which 
has hardly a parallel nowadays, though 
the pressure of commercial cases in the 
courts is greater than ever. On one 
occasion he was authorised by the High 
Court to summon witnesses and sit in 
judgment about a dispute which arose 
in his own trade. Bell frequently acted 
as a referee whenever members of his 
own trade were at loggerheads about the 
value of their copyrights. Once, when 
the affairs of Hardwick & Co., of Picca- 
dilly, were in the scale for winding-up 
purposes, it was required of Mr. Bell to 
assess the value of that well-known work, 
“Sowerby’s Botany,” an undertaking on 
which the parent firm had spent some- 
thing like £20,000. Bell went through 
Hardwick’s stock, and valued Sowerby at 
£,7,000, a figure which was swiftly turned 
against himself, for the principals called 
upon him to make his verdict good by 
buying the work himself. It was out of 
Bell’s immediate scope and policy, but 
being a Daniel in his way, he stuck to his 
judgment, and said he would consider the 
deal. He went into the question again, 
and then new evidence came to light in 
the shape of suppressed facts, miscon- 
ceptions about the rent of stores, etc. 
He re-assessed the value at £3,000, and 
was made the purchaser, but even at that 
figure the work proved a loss—another 
proof that publishing is not the El Dorado 
it is so often and!so rashly declared to be. 

Bell’s interests and hobbies were fewer 
and more philanthropic than Bohn’s. 
He lived at Hampstead, fulfilling the 
unpretentious duties of a churchwarden, 
and occupying his leisure with benefi- 
cence of one kind and another. One 
of his cronies was like-minded, and a 
namesake, but no relation—one George 
William Bell, an influence in the insur- 
ance world who survives, I believe, to- 
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day. ‘The pair helped to promote under 
the Act of 1857 the Regent’s Park Home 
for Boys—that is to say, boys of a trouble- 
some order who were free from crime or 
conviction ; and to the day of George 
Bell’s death in 1890 the pair debated as 
to which of them was the true originator 
of the charity. The publisher left a 
name behind him for business enterprise 
tempered with eminently fair dealing, 
and the Bohn Libraries were his special 
care. He also left two sons, Edward and 
“rnest, who carry on their father’s tra- 
ditions still. Under his leadership they 
multiplied and improved, until the various 
series to-day number eight hundred 
volumes, and when the jubilee of the 
series was celebrated ten years ago it 
ranked as a gratifying event in the literary 
world, and was discussed as such in 
many languages. But while these series 
have been a staple industry with the firm, 
it has kept up its old reputation for 
educational works of all kinds, and certain 
branches of literature peculiarly its own. 
The handsome new offices in Portugal 
Street contain autographs, portraits, and 
mementos of many famous critics and 
authors, as for instance Professors Coning- 
ton and Long, the translators of Virgil 
and Marcus Aurelius, Miss Strickland and 
the Abbot Gasquet, both historians, and 
poets of the eminence of the late Coven- 
try Patmore, Mr. Robert Bridges, and the 
late immortal C. S. Calverley, already 
quoted. When the firm sent an exhibit 
to the St. Louis Exposition it contained 
works in all these fields, as well as a 
dazzling array of art volumes ; and no one 
who has ever handled any of its greater 
illustrated works—say the new edition of 
Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters,” or Dr. 
Williamson’s “ History of Portrait Minia- 
tures ”—can fail to realise how far.the art 
of fine illustration has advanced since the 
days of Bohn with his woodcuts and 
steel engravings. Undoubtedly much of 
our advance in book illustration is due 
to the initiative and energy of the late 
George Bell in adapting photography to 
the many processes in vogue to-day, and 
his services to the arts of photo-illustration 
would make a chapter of itself if one 
but had the space. 
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BY ELSPETH CAMPBELL. 


In the days of old, before Saint Patrick had ever come to Ireland and when Adam and Eve 
were yet unheard of, children were told this tale. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. M. WATTs. 


NCE upon a time there were only two 
people in all the world, and these 
two were a man and a woman. 

Both of them were very beautiful, even 
like unto the gods; the man’s name was 
Ulad, and the woman’s name was Sorna. 
They lived in Eirin, on a fairy mountain 
called Ben nan Oig, and the mountain 
had two peaks on it, one rather higher 
than the other. All up the slopes of Ben 
nan Oig were beautiful trees and fruit, 
and wonderful flowers so sweet that the 
air was laden with their fragrance. Ulad 
and Sorna loved the trees and talked to 
them, and the trees made answer, and 
thus the man and the woman knew the 
name of each tree after his kind. And 
they loved to play with the soft-furred 
animals that frisked about in the sun- 
shine, or to watch them as they slumbered 
peacefully in the shade, lulled to rest by 
the humming of the bees and of the 
dragonflies, who made a soft accompani- 
ment to the glorious singing of choirs of 
song-birds. Ulad and Sorna also knew 
and called by their names all the bright 
butterflies who pursued one another so 
joyously from flower to flower, or tried to 
track the sunbeams to their home. But 
what they loved the best of all was the 
loch that lay between the two peaks, 
the loch where the golden-coloured fishes 
played at hide-and-seek among the water- 
lilies. 

Ever since the world had been made, 
the man and woman had lived on the 
fairy mountain, but how long ago that 
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was they could not tell, for time was un- 
known on Ben nan Oig, neither was there 
sickness, sorrow, or death there, and no 
evil thing ever came to the mountain, 
because it was surrounded and guarded 
by a great shining white cloud of magic. 

And Sorna said to Ulad, ‘‘I wish that 
we could see what is on the other side of 
the shining cloud. I sometimes think that 
I hear sounds that come from far away, 
so that I feel very sure that there must be 
something that lives beyond the cloud, 
and I would fain know what it is.” 

And Ulad answered her and said, ‘I 
heard the sounds too ; but they were not 
sweet, neither like the music of the birds 
nor like the music of the waters, and I do 
not believe that there is anything beyond 
the shining cloud that is more beautiful 
than are the pleasant peaks of Ben nan 
Oig.” 

“ But, dearest, I only thought that it 
would be nice to see that which is on the 
other side of the wall of mist: of course, 
we would never want to go away from Ben 
nan Oig. Do let us make one little hole 
in the cloud, so that we may look through 
it and see and know what is beyond.” 

“T am not sure: let us ask the trees 
what they think.” 

And the trees whispered, “ Evil lies 
beyond ; go not in search of it.” 

And the man and woman said, ‘‘ What 
is Evil?” 

Then Ulad asked the birds, ‘‘ What is 
on the other side of the shining cloud ?” 

And the birds sang, ‘Sorrow dwells 
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without the cloud; seek not to know 
her.” 

And the man and the woman said, 
“We never heard of Sorrow. Who is 
Sorrow ?” 

But the birds knew no more. 

Then they consulted the beasts, and 
the beasts said, ‘‘ We believe that Death 
stands somewhere beyond the white cloud, 
but that is all that we can tell you.” 

**T would like to know further,” Sorna 
said, “‘ and find out who Evil and Sorrow 
and Death may be, and if we can make but 
one little hole and look through it and see, 
1 will be content for ever.” 

Sorna and Ulad wandered down to the 
great white wall of mist that circled their 
mountain, but every time that they went 
too near it, a mighty wind hurled them 
backwards, so that they had no chance of 
making even the very smallest of holes, and 
Sorna was displeased. 

“We must think of some way of seeing 
through this hateful cloud ; there must be 
some way.” 

But many ages passed in the outer 
world, and yet the great white wall of mist 
remained as it was. 

It chanced that once, when the man 
and the woman were standing on the 
topmost point of the highest peak of 
Ben nan Oig, and Sorna was leaning 
against the marble cairn that they had put 
there, Ulad saw something red fall with 
a little splash on to one of the snow- 
white stones. “Look, Sorna! look!” 
he cried. ‘‘ Where can they have come 
from ?” Sorna looked, and saw one drop of 
what she thought was beautiful red water ; 
she had never seen blood. 

“ How pretty it is! and how did it get 
here?” 

Sorna and Ulad looked up to the sky, 
just too late to see the great eagle who 
had passed above the shining cloud wall 
and had now disappeared again, back to 
that outer world whence he had come. 
In his cruel talons was a white bird, and 
from the bird a drop of blood had fallen. 

“Oh, Ulad, how strange a thing! the 
red is turning quite brown. I do not 
think that I like it any more.” 

“It seemed to me that I saw two drops 
fall,” Ulad said. ‘Let us find the other 
one and see if it has turned brown too.” 

However, as they found no other drop, 
either red or brown, they very soon forgot 
all about the strange new water, and 
sought for it no more, but began weaving 
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garlands of flowers ; then, when they had 
adorned one another with the garlands, 
they wandered back to the water-lily loch, 
singing as they went. 

Now what Ulad had seen and had 
thought was more “red water” was really 
a rowan-berry that had fallen from the 
beak of the poor white bird on to the 
stones of the cairn, and then had rolled 
away and lay hidden among the grass 
and the flowers. 

The next time that the man and the 
woman came to the marble cairn, they 
found a tree growing beside it, and it was 
quite different to any tree that they had 
ever seen before. The tree was covered 
with beautiful white flowers, and Sorna 
was wild with delight when she saw them. 

‘*What is your name, O tree with the 
beautiful white flowers ?” she asked, ‘‘and 
how came you here ?” 

But the tree said nothing, as it is only 
the fairy trees that can speak, and this 
tree had once been a_ rowan-berry on 
another tree in the world beyond the 
shining wall of mist. 

“What a strange tree! It cannot speak, 
and I do not believe that it even knows 
its own name.” Sorna laughed joyously 
as she said this, and began making for 
herself a chaplet of the flowers. 

*‘ Dearest Sorna, I do not like this tree ; 
there is something strange about it, that 
it either cannot or will not speak. Every 
other tree speaks and tells us_ things. 
Come away, love, down to the water-lily 
loch, and we shall see which of all the 
fishes can leap the highest and get the 
nearest to the sun.” 

Then Sorna. threw away the white 
flowers that she had gathered, and said, 
“The tree is no fairer than the other 
trees ; I too will have none of it.” And 
so they left the marble cairn, and returned 
not to the tree for what we in the outer 
world would call more than a hundred 
years. 

Yet they could see the tree from afar 
when they were standing on the second 
peak of Ben nan Oig, and the changing 
colours of the tree, according to the 
seasons of the outer world, filled both 
the man and the woman with wonder, 
and at last they felt that they must go 
back to the marble cairn and speak with 
the tree once more. When they came 
there they found the tree with thousands 
of clusters of bright red berries where the 
blossoms had been before. Sorna and 
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Ulad rejoiced exceedingly when they saw 
the beauty of the tree. 

“Tell us your name and where you 
come from, O tree with the berries,” 
Ulad cried; but the tree said nothing. 
Then Sorna gathered clusters of the 
berries and arranged them in her hair, 
and Ulad thought how beautiful the 
scarlet looked against the raven darkness 
of her tresses. 

When Sorna saw the delight of her 
beloved, and his admiration for her 
loveliness, she laughed for very gladness, 
and gathered yet more of the rowan 
berries. After she had taken as many as 
she could hold in her two hands, she and 
Ulad went down the mountain together. 

But when they drew near to the fairy 
mist, the face of the woman clouded 
over, and she uttered the old complaint, 
“Shall we never see beyond?” and she 
threw one of her rowan berries at the 
shining white wall. ‘To her utter amaze- 
ment, the berry pierced the wall, leaving 
a little hole to mark its track. Ulad and 
Sorna drew nearer to the wall, and with 
every step that they took they wondered 
more and more, for this time no fairy 
wind drove them back. Sorna arrived at 
the wall first, and with a cry of delight 
she put her eye to the little hole and 
looked through it. “Oh, Ulad, Ulad! 
I can see!” 

“What can you see?” 

“Right on the other side is a silver 
pathway, quite straight; it goes on and 
on, and it is more beautiful than any- 
thing that I have ever seen, Look at it, 
dearest, and tell me what you think it is.” 

Ulad put his eye to the hole, but he 
had hardly had time to see anything 
before Sorna implored him to let her 
have another look. She was absolutely 
fascinated by what she saw, and stayed 
at the hole so long that Ulad grew weary 
of waiting. ‘‘ Dear one,” he said gently, 
“T too would fain see that which you 
think is so beautiful.” 

Sorna then laughed, and answered, “ It 
may be that we both can see.” And she 
threw a second rowan berry at the wall. 
It also pierced the wall, leaving another 
little hole where it had passed ; and now 
there were two windows in the white 
fairy cloud. 

And the trees whispered, “ Beware! 
take care! for Evil lies beyond the wall, 
and is waiting for you.” 

But the man and the woman would not 


listen to the warning voices of the trees, 
and gave no thought to anything, save 
to the pathway that they saw through 
the two little holes, the pathway shining 
in its silver glory. ‘They did not hear 
the song of the birds, though they sang 
their loudest, and this was the burden of 
their song: ‘Come away !—come away ! 
Look not at the silver road, for it leads 
but to the home of Sorrow and of Death, 
and they are waiting for you. Come 
away !—come away !” 

But ever the man and woman looked, 
and as they looked they longed more 
and more to follow along the silver road. 

And Ulad said, “ Ah! would that we 
might win a way through the white cloud 
and travel together the silver road, the 
road of beauty ! ” 

Then Ulad sought to break through 
the fairy mist, but it was solid even as a 
marble rock is solid, save for the two little 
windows made by the rowan_ berries. 
And Ulad was ill-pleased, and he frowned 
as he watched the silver pathway. 

Suddenly Sorna clapped her hands 
together in great delight, and cried: 
**Ulad, I have an idea, and I believe 
that I am right.” 

“What is your idea ?” 

“The tree, the tree with the red 
berries that knows not its own name, 
or, knowing it, will not tell it to us, is 
a tree that has strange powers; and I 
believe that were we each to bear a branch 
of it in our hands, we could make for 
ourselves a way through the cloud to the 
silver pathway that lies beyond.” 

And Ulad listened to the words of 
Sorna, and her counsel pleased him. 
So they went to the rowan-tree and spoke 
to it once more, saying, “O beautiful 
nameless one, we desire of you that you 
help us, for we seek to follow the silver 
road that lies beyond the white cloud of 
enchantment. Give us, we pray you, of 
your branches, that we may bear them 
with us and make for ourselves a way.” 

The man and the woman waited for 
a while, but the tree said nothing, and 
neither gave nor yet withheld its branches. 
Then Sorna said, ‘ Poor beautiful tree, I 
know full well that you desire that we 
gather your branches, and were you but 
able to speak, you would tell us so.” 

Ulad gathered a branch of the rowan- 
tree for himself and one also for Sorna, 
and then, when they had given thanks, 
they returned to their two little windows 
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and looked through the cloud of enchant- 
ment once more. 

Sorna kept her eye to the hole without 
speaking for some moments; then she 
turned to Ulad and said, “Surely the 
silver road is less silver now, and I think 
that I see a darkness faraway. Oh, Ulad, 
let us not go!” 

But Ulad would not listen, and he took 





“Ever since the world had been made, the man 


his branch of rowan and, lifting it up on 
high, he struck wildly out with it at the 
great white wall. The wall opened and 
he passed through it, and Sorna gave a 
cry and sped after him. 

The man and the woman passed through 
the fairy mist, but they found no pathway 
on the other side, only a vast plain stretch- 
ing before them as far as they could see, 
and the plain was bare and unfruitful, and 
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63 
nothing grew there but grass and briars 
and brambles and whins. The grass was 
all brown and withered, for it was late 
autumn in the outer world, and the wind 
was moaning a sad story about the winter 
that was to come, and it was so cold that 
the man and the woman shivered. How- 
ever, they went on bravely, for they thought 
that beyond the plain they would find the 
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silver way. The whins and the briars 
pricked them as they passed along, but 
although the pain made them weep, and 
all the strange sounds that they heard 
filled their hearts with fear, they turned 
not back, so great was their eagerness to 
find the Silver Road of Beauty. 

At last Ulad cried, “The way grows 
darker and there is no silver anywhere 
Let us return to Ben nan Oig.” 
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But Sorna was too weary even to 
answer, and she sat down on a stone and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 
Ulad sought to comfort her, but his words 
of comfort were drowned in tears. ‘The 
first man and the first woman wept to- 
gether, and neither the man nor the 
woman knew what ailed them, for Suffer- 
ing and Sorrow had never been on Ben 
nan Oig ; they dwelt with Evil and Death 
beyond the circle of the fairy cloud. 

Now while the man and the woman 
tarried, the darkness came on, and strange 
creatures of the night flitted round about 
them, and Sorna felt sick with fear. ‘Then 
Ulad took her by the hand and raised her 
up, saying, ‘‘ My dearest love, lean but 
on me and we will return to Ben nan Oig, 
and when we shall have passed once more 
through the shining mist, let us make this 
promise one to the other, that we shall 
never seek to know any further of Evil, of 
Sorrow, or of Death, and we shall never 
leave our mountain again.” 

The man and the woman then dried 
their tears, and hand in hand they sought 
to grope their way through the darkness, 
till at last Sorna stumbled and fell be- 
cause of her great weariness. 

Ulad and Sorna slept for many hours, 
and when they wakened, daylight had 
come. “Surely now that we can see,” 
Ulad cried, “we shall find our way 
back to the pleasant peaks of Ben nan 
Oig.” 

“T cannot see the white cloud wall 
anywhere,” Sornz wailed, and she wept. 


They looked in every direction for the 
shining mist, but all in vain, and the only 
thing that the man and the woman could 
see, breaking the weary level of the plain, 
was a great mountain, and the mountain 
had two peaks on it, one rather higher 
than the other. On the highest peak 
there grew a single tree, but otherwise 
the mountain looked cold and desolate, 
for nothing else was growing there, not 
even a blade of grass. ‘The whole moun- 
tain was but a barren rock. Ulad and 
Sorna never found the shining fairy mist 
again ; it had melted and gone. 

Ulad built a little house on the plain, 
among the whin-bushes, and he and 
Sorna lived there and grew old together ; 
but before they were very old they learned 
much of Evil, of Sorrow, and of Death. 
Yet they knew also great joy, for Love 
is joy, and their love was strengthened 
by suffering, and children were born unto 
them—children that brought more and 
more love into their lives, ~ 

And Love had such power over the 
man and the woman that they longed no 
more for Ben nan Oig. So when the 
whin-bushes bloomed, the golden blossoms 
seemed to their eyes as beautiful and as 
sweet as any of the flowers that they 
remembered on the fairy mountain, 
And the skylark sang to them and told 
them of a land where they would be 
young once more, a land where the 
paths are of silver, and where no sorrow 
is—a happy after-world that is far fairer 
than Ben nan Oig. 
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“Love Sorrow, Death.” 
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BY OWEN OLIVER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER, 


E lost the landmarks of space and 
lI time when he was thrown from 
the reeling car. For a vague 
period afterwards his world was a black 
void that he swung over, and a soft hand 
that held him, and the coming and going 
of pain, and a soft voice that soothed the 
pain. ‘Then, one day, he found a corner of 
a darkened room. His memory attached 
names to the few things that he saw—a 
bed, a tinted wall, a carpet, and a chair. 
He could not remember anything that he 
did not see, except a woman with dark 
eyes and hair. He felt sure that the soft 
hand and the soft voice belonged to her. 
He thought there were a lot of things to 
remember, and he was afraid of the un- 
remembered things. So he wished that 
the soft-voiced woman would come to 
him ; but he could not move, or make a 
sound to call to her. 

Presently he heard voices in the room 
behind him. One was the soft voice 
which had soothed his dreams. The 
other was a sweet voice, which seemed 
to stir him, 

“Oh, Viva!” the soft voice said. 
“You shouldn’t have come.” 

“Oh, Sib!” the sweet voice protested. 
“‘T wanted to see him.” 

“You'd better not,” the soft voice 
persisted. ‘Hush! hush! You shall 
come, then ; but don’t go too near him.” 

He heard steps, and felt that “some 
one who shouldn’t have come” was 
looking at him. So he closed his eyes. 

‘“Oh!” cried the sweet voice piteously. 
“Poor, poor Harry !” 

He remembered suddenly that he was 
“ Harry.” 

“Hush, Viva, hush! If he heard you 
crying eg 

“T’m crying very softly, Sib.” 

“ Poor old Sis !—Come and sit beside 
me, and we will whisper.” 

Sis? Mow he remembered! There 
were two “sisters”; and one was. dark 
and one was fair; and one was his friend, 
and he loved the other—and that was the 
dark one. She must be Sib—the woman 
with the soft voice, who had nursed him. 

Nursed?” Yes, that was the word. 





And Viva must be the fair, sweet-voiced 
woman. She was very sweet altogether ; 
but she did not matter. 

“So you wanted to see poor old 
Harry ?” the soft voice asked. 

‘*Oh, yes! I’ve cried nearly all the 
time. Haven’t you?” 

“TI had no time to cry, dear. I had 
to nurse him.” 

‘I shouldn't have cried if I could have 
nursed him; but didn’t you want to 
cry?” ‘The sweet voice trembled. 

“T  felt—bad—sometimes,” the soft 
voice owned—and he pictured how the 
dark eyes looked; “ but I wanted not to 
ery.” 
“And yet you love him! Sibyl ”—the 
sweet voice seemed to shake—“ do you ?” 

The question made him angry with the 
fair woman. Of course, Sibyl loved him, 
and he loved her. He could recollect 
the love in the dear dark eyes that he 
remembered so distinctly. 

“Why do you ask, Viva?” 

The soft voice stirred now, like the 
other voice. The stir in the voices 
frightened him. ‘There was something 
going to happen, he felt, in the large 
vague world of people—something that 
mattered to him ; and he could only lie 
still and listen. His head and limbs were 
bound, he thought, with bandages. 

‘* Sibyl!” The sweet voice was crying. 
“Oh, Sibyl!” 

“Oh, Viva!—Viva!” The soft voice 
was crying too. 

“T do—I do!—oh, Sib! 
my fault!” 

“You mean that Harry made you ?” 

He wanted to cry out a denial, but his 
lips would not move. 

“No! no! He doesn’t dream of it. 
He thinks I’m a mere child—I’m eigh- 
teen, Sib. Nearly eighteen—I didn’t 
know myself till—just before. ‘That was 
why I wanted father and mother to let 
me go away. I thought if I told you, 
you would persuade them. You will, 
won't you ?” 

“ We will see, dear. Tell me about it.” 

** You aren’t angry, Sib?” 

“No, dear, no. I knew that you and 
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Harry were very fond of each other ; but 
I thought it was just brotherly and sisterly. 
Well, we will talk it over, and do what 
is best ; not best for ourselves, but best 
for our poor old Harry. He is such 
a dear fellow; and he lies so helpless 
there.” 

“So helpless!” Viva repeated. The 
voices were almost choked, and he could 
scarcely tell which belonged to the fair 
hair and which to the dear dark hair. 
“Ves, Sib; the best for Aim. Let me 
look at. him—then I shall be brave. 
Anybody could love him, couldn’t they ?” 

“Yes, dear. Now sit very close to 
me, and tell me.” 

“Oh, Sib! How good you are! You 
see, I liked to romp and play games with 
him, and I didn’t understand why, until 
he taught me billiards. He used to hold 
my hands to show me what to do, and 
I used to make out that I couldn’t do it, 
so that he should keep on holding them ; 
and I always kept looking at him and 
missing the ball; and he used to tease 
me about ‘sweethearts’ and treat me 
like a child ; and once I was quite rude to 
him, and you said I was ‘a disagreeable 
child.’ ” 

“ T didn’t understand, Viva, darling.” 

“T was disagreeable, I know, Sib ; but 
you don’t know how I felt. You don’t 
know! You'll make them send me away, 
won’t you ?” 

“We'll see, dear. So you fell in love 
with our Harry? Really and truly in 
love? Not just fancy, Viva? Oh! don’t 
look at me like that. My poor child! 
Harry is very, very fond of you, I am 
sure.” 

“Only as achild. He never dreamed 
of me in any other way. Was it likely 
that he would when he had you! You 
are so lovely and so good. I was only 
‘the kiddie!’ He called me that !” 

“You are much prettier than I am, 
Viva. Don’t look so indignant, you 
goose! I’m not the wonder that you 
think me.” 

“You are the most beautiful woman 
that ever was, Sib.” The sweet voice 
was very honest and admiring. 

“Tt’s nice of you to be so foolish,” 
said the soft voice; “but it zs foolish. 
It is you who are beautiful, Viva.” 

“Vm not; and if I were he wouldn't 
think so, because he’s in love with you.” 

The man on the bed agreed mentally. 
He was in love with the dear dark woman, 


and he would never be in love with the 
one with blue eyes and golden hair, 
though he liked her. 

“Yes,” said the soft, soothing voice 
slowly. ‘‘ Harry is in love with me, Viva. 
That is the sad thing about it.” 

“No! no! Itis not sad. Even I do 
not think so. I would not alter it for 
anything.” 

“Viva, will you be brave, if I tell you 
something ?” 

He did not hear anything told ; but he 
seemed to feel that they were looking at 
each other. 

“Oh, Sib!” the sweet voice protested 
presently. ‘ You can’t mean that you 
don’t love him? Oh, Sib!” 

His heart seemed to stop for a moment, 
and his ears strained for the answer. 

“JT mean that, dear,” the soft voice 
owned gravely. 

“That you don’t love Harry?” The 
sweet voice was utterly incredulous, 

“T am afraid not.” ‘The soft voice was 
sad, but steady. 

His helpless limbs felt very cold. 
Sibyl did not love him! Then she would 
go; and the fair woman would stay with 
him! He would not open his eyes, he 
decided—only listen to her voice and 
fancy it was the voice of her sister. He 
could do that because their voices were 
so alike, 

“And I love him so!” the sweet voice 
declared. “And he loves you! and 
thinks you love him !” 

“T am afraid so, dear. So now you 
see what we have to decide for him.” 

“Tt is you who have to decide. I am 
nothing to do with it. He doesn’t want 
me, anyhow. Why were you engaged to 
him, if you did not love him ?” 

“J didn’t understand what love was, 
Viva. You see, Harry and I grew up 
together, and were friends from the time 
we were babies—such fast friends and so 
much together that we didn’t have the 
chance of falling in love with any one 
else. We were like brother and sister. 
In that way I do love him-—love him 
very dearly. But that isn’t the way that 
he loves me, or wants me to love him.” 

““No, Sib. He wants you to marry 


him; and I want you to, because he 
wants you to. 
promised him.” 

“Ves, dear ; I must.” 

He heard them kiss each other. 

“T thought I loved him, Viva,” the 


You must, because you 
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“The voices were almost choked, and he could scarcely tell which belonged to the fair hair and 
which to the dark.” 
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soft voice apologised. ‘And it seemed 
so natural that we should be engaged. 
Every one expected it. J expected it, 
from the time I was fourteen—perhaps 
sooner. He took it quite as a matter of 
course when he proposed. ‘ We’ve been 
chums for a third of our lives, Sib,’ he 
said, ‘and we’re going to be chums all 
the rest, aren’t we? May I tell people ?’ 
And I laughed and said ‘Yes.’ So we 
went on being ‘chums,’ with a few kisses 
thrown in. The thought of the kisses 
doesn’t hurt you so much as it hurts me! 
Or so much as they hurt me then; for 
they taught me that I did not love him.” 

“ But he loves you, Sib. Try to love 
him, and make him happy. Oh! look 
at him lying there! Do say you love 
him ?” 

“Viva, I don’t; not in the way that 
you do. I would let my hand be chopped 
off for him; perhaps my head! But— 
can’t you guess your poor old sister’s 
secret, Viva ?” 

“Oh, Sib! You mean ‘an 

There was a whispering and the sound 
of tears. The helpless man tried to cry 
out, but could not, 

“Does he know?” Viva asked pre- 
sently. 

“Yes, dear. He knows. He is going 
away. I had meant to tell Harry and 
throw myself on his mercy, but that was 
before he was hurt. Charlie agrees that I 
can’t now. My poor Charlie!” 

““ No, Sib, you can’t.” 

There was another silence. 

“So, Sis,” the soft voice went on—and 
it sounded very firm and brave—“ you 
know what I must do?” 

“Ves, Sib. You must 
Try to love him. Do/ 
I wish it, don’t you ?” 

“T believe it, dear, and 1 will try; but 
love does not come by effort.” 

‘And I will try not to, but—it doesn’t 
go by effort either. I shall always love 
him ; but he must never know.” 

‘*No, dear; he must never know. It 
would grieve him terribly to find out that 
he had hurt his dear little playmate. He 
is really very fond of you.” He assented 
in his mind. He was fond of the kind 
fair girl, in a brotherly way, and he would 
not like to hurt her. ‘Now be very 
brave. Kiss him just once in his sleep, 
and then go, Let me make sure that he 
isn’t likely to rouse,” 

He heard a soft step; closed his eyes 





marry him. 
You believe that 


still more tightly ; felt a soft hand on his 
shoulder—the hand that had held him 
back from the swaying void. A little 
sound squeezed between his closed lips, 
and the weary limbs stirred. ‘The sweet 
voice gave a cry. 

““Hush!” said the soft voice swiftly. 
“Harry? Are you awake, dear?” 
The voice was calm; but he could hear 
the effort in it. 

The sound came from his lips again, 
against his will. 

“He is awake!” the sweet voice cried 
in a whisper full of terror, The soft hand 
brushed the hair gently from his forehead. 

“T am so glad, dear,” the soft voice 
continued ; and the soft lips touched his 
cheek. ‘You must not try to speak, 
because you might move the bandages. 
You will soon get a little better, the doctor 
says; and one day you will be quite 
well—not maimed in amy way perma- 
nently ; and I am going to stop with you 
and take care of you—such great care, 
dear. I am Sibyl. Your Sibyl, you 
know. Press my hand if you understand.” 
She took his hand in hers, and he pressed 
her fingers. 

“He understands,” she said. 
voice shook a little. 

“If he heard!” said a sobbing whisper, 

“Hush! You have been feverish, 
Harry; and—you have — fancied you 
heard things, perhaps, Did you?” 

He pressed her hand ; kept pressing it ; 
tried to speak, and could only make an 
inarticulate sound. 

‘He has—fancied—that he heard,” 
she said. “It is only fancy, Harry 
dear.” 

She kissed him again; but he kept 
pressing her hand. ‘Do you want to 
say something ? wants—to say— 
something.” 

There was a long silence ; and again he 
made the sound. 

“Hush, Harry! You must not try to 
speak. It will hurt you. Can you open 
your eyes?” He could feel her looking 
at him; and he thought he could open 
his eyes, but he would not try. He could 
not bear to look at her and know that she 
did not love him. 

** He cannot,” she announced, ‘“ What 
shall I do, Harry? Press my hand— 
once for A, twice for B, and so on. Do 
you understand that? He understands!” 

There was a pause while he tried 
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scattered memory ; and the bits that he 
gathered together were these. 

He was Harry, who had had an acci- 
dent and didn’t remember anything very 
well, except a soft voice and a soft hand, 
and a dear dark woman. He loved her. 
She did not love him ; but she was going 
to sacrifice herself to him because he 
was ill and crippled. He wanted her. 
He wanted her! But he did not want 
her to be unhappy; and he was very, 
very sorry for her. 

There was another woman—a woman 
who loved him. She was sweet, and had 
a sweet voice; and he knew, though he 
did not remember distinctly, that she was 
kind and fair, He did not love her, 
and he did not think he wanted her ; but 
she, too, was ready to sacrifice herself 
for him, and he felt very, very sorry for 
her. 

He was very weak and helpless, and 
he coul/dn’¢t remember things. But couldn’t 
he find a way to stop these two dear, 
brave women being unhappy? Yes! 
He could say that he loved the fair 
woman! And then she would stay and be 
happy, and the dear dark woman would be 
happy and go. He would not be happy ; 
but he could not be happy, anyhow, 
bécause Sib did not love him... . He 
set his teeth and pressed Sib’s hand. 

“ He has begun,” she said softly, “I 

«is # I, Marry? Ye, tis k.. «+ 
L...O...” (he heard a cry from 
the sweet voice) “V...E i 
(he heard some one stagger across the 
room) “Y¥Y ...O.. .” (a door opened, 
and he heard a sob) “U...” ‘There 
was a suppressed cry, and he went on 
excitedly. “Wait, wait!” the soft voice 


cried; “he hasn’t finished. . .. R. 
Was it R, Harry? ... He says, ‘yes.’ 
acs WE ened: ME Whence Lee te ee Oe 
.. Yes! ... Viva! he says, ‘yes’! 


It is you he loves. You!” 

“Ask him again, Sibyl.” The sweet 
voice was raised to a cry. 

He pressed the soft hand again. 

“He says ‘yes,’” the soft voice de- 
clared, 

“On his honour?” the sweet voice 
begged wildly. ‘That he isn’t saying it 
Just for our sakes? ‘That it isn’t because 
he heard ?” 

He was pleased that the fair woman 
asked that. She was a good woman, he 
thought, and he would be good to her; 
and he pressed Sybil’s hand very hard. 
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“Yes, Viva, yes!” she announced. 
“JT must ask him myself,” cried the 
soft voice. 

He heard two women sob with excite- 


ment, and move. ‘Then fresh hands 
seized his—two hot hands that shook 
violently. 


“Harry, darling,” the sweet voice begged, 
“tell me on your honour, as the loyal 
gentleman that you are,—on your honour, 
Harry—and mine—and Sib’s—for the 
sake of everything that you hold sacred,— 
tell me truly, do you love—Sib ?” 

His hand did not move. He trembled 
with the effort to keep it still. A hot 
tear fell on his face. 

“Do you love me—Viva?” How the 
hot hands shook ! 

He pressed her hand. A tear welled 

from each closed eye... . A soft hand 
wiped them away. Zhat was Sib! . 
A hot, soft face was pressed against his 
fingers. Zhat was Viva !—the fair sisterly 
woman whom he must seem to love for 
evermore. Another of his memories 
came back to him—the memory of some- 
thing called “prayer,” and of a Great 
Unknown Who guided folk that strayed 
in the world, that he had lost in a blurr; 
and he prayed a prayer to be good to 
the fair woman when he found her 
there. 

“So,” said the soft voice, “you love 
my little sister. I am so glad, dear old 
chum. And you must let me nurse you 
a little, too; but you won’t want me just 
now. Good-bye.” Her lips touched his 
hair. ‘You know, brother Harry, your 
sister Sib zs fond of you,” she said. 

Then she went; and an arm stole 
gently under his neck, and a warm face 
nestled against him. 

“But J shall nurse you most,” the 
sweet voice whispered—such a_ proud, 
happy young voice !—‘‘and I shall be 
ever so quiet and ever so careful; and 
I shall get a book and learn all about 
nursing while you are asleep ; only I shall 
come round every minute to look at 
you. I love you so much—so fearfully 
much! Harry, dear, spell that you-—love 
me!” 

A great wave of compassion came over 
him for this childish woman who loved 
him. He vowed that she should think that 
he loved only her, and braved himself to 
look at the blue eyes and fair hair, and 
opened his eyes and saw that she was— 
the dear dark woman ! 
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THE ABBEY CHURCH OF HOLYROOD. 


ITS CLAIMS AND PLACE 


BY IAN D. 








HE Earl 
of Le- 
ven and 
Me l- 
ville has 
left 
Scot- 
land a 
witch’s 
legacy 
which 
may be 
said to 
have 
set the 
whole 
c ountry 
by the 
ears. 
There 
are the materials of a controversy of the 
first order—above all, the great crux of 
restoration or no-restoration, the question 
which has split men of taste into two 
camps for several generations. Then 
the subtleties of the law are not absent ; 
the bequest was hazily drafted, and the 
legal minds of Edinburgh have read a 
world of contrary meanings into the words 
of the testator, The Earl left forty 
thousand pounds to be applied by the 
trustees, with the permission of His 














The seven-faced dial in the Palace 
gardens. 


IN SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
COLVIN. 


Majesty, “in putting into repair and 
restoring the chapel at Holyrood Palace, 
so that it can be used as a chapel for the 
Order of the Thistle. But,” the clause 
goes on, “this bequest is conditional on 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell and Lord 
Balcarres or the survivor of them seeing 
to the execution of the work with Mr. 
Thomas Ross acting as architect.” Now 
the two delegates, as all the world knows, 
have declined the responsibility, and legal 
opinion has been found to assert that 
execution of the will may still be en- 
forced. In this interesting encounter be- 
tween the Knights of the Thistle, headed 
by Lord Rosebery as plaintiffs, and the 
trustees of the noble Earl as defendants, 
there are the makings of a cause célébre. In 
the meantime, the battle has raged in the 
**Scotsman,” and Lord Rosebery “ beats 
his ineffectual wings in vain ” against the 
decision of the trustees. It is a long 
time ago since James VII. set Edinburgh 
in an uproar in exactly the same manner, 
when he turned the Abbey Church of 
Holyrood into a chapel for the Knights 
of the Thistle. The town mob rose in 
its fury, and pulled the place to pieces. 
History has a trick of repeating itself. 
Again the Knights of the Thistle wish to 
be installed in the chapel, and again its 
ancient walls seem in some danger. 
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Before we ask ourselves whether Lord 
Rosebery is well advised in his cam- 
paign of restoration, let us hear some- 
thing of the old chapel and its strange 
story. And first it should be said that 
restoration is a wider question in Scot- 
land even than in England. Many great 
cathedrals of the south remain in the 
glory of their perfection. York, Durham, 
Salisbury are roofed and towered and 
pinnacled much as they were when the 
builders left them in the Ages of Faith. 
They have 


was turned into a Presbyterian church. 
Sweetheart Abbey succumbed to gradual 
destruction and neglect. Culross is 
become a parish church. Arbroath was 
broken up by the guns of the English ships 
of war, and used, like Elgin, as a quarry, 
Most happily, that glorious little jewel of 
Gothic architecture, Roslin, has escaped, 
if not unscathed, at least materially un- 
altered. But with the rest, war and 
reformation, greed and ignorance, have 
combined in the work of destruction. 

The strange 





been re- 
paired from 
time to time, 
but these are 
such repairs 
as every 
great build- 
ing requires. 
In Scotland, 
on the other 
hand, cathe- 
drals are 
ruined and 
desolate. 
Of all the 
great fanes 
raised by the 
prety: of 
David I. and 
his — succes- 
sors, only 
one has its 
roof intact. 
Glasgow, 
somewhat 
out of the 
hurly - burly 
of reform, 





and varying 
uses of some 
of the Scot- 
tish churches 
would make 
a chapter on 
the mutabi- 
lity of human 
things. St. 
Giles, the 
fine old 
crowned 
church in 
the High 
Street of 
Edinburgh, 
was turned 
into a fort- 
ress by Kirk- 
caldy of 
Grange when 
he stood for 
the Queen 
against the 
Lords of the 
Assembly. 
This staunch 
loyalist 








revolution 
and inva- 
sion, is still 
adorned by 
its beautiful cathedral. In Dunfermline 
all that remains is the nave, the base 
of the lady chapel, and part of the 
refectory and kitchen—the remnants left 
standing by Edward I. of one of the 
most splendid foundations of Norman 
times. So with Dumblane. The Wolf 
of Badenoch burnt the glorious cathedral 
of Elgin, and for hundreds of years it 
served as a quarry for the neighbouring 
town. The Abbey of Pluscardine was, 
no doubt, burnt by the same sacrile- 
gious hand. Brechin was spoilt by Re- 
storation fiends in 1806, when the place 


The great west door and tower of the Chapel. 


There was a similar tower at the south-western corner, but it has long since 
disappeared. 


placed his 
soldiers on 
the roof, and 
then riddled 
it with holes in order to shoot his enemies 
below. At one and the same time 
St. Giles included two churches of the 
Presbyterian order, a grammar school, 
courts of justice, a town clerk’s office, a 
weaver’s workshop, and the place in which 
the ‘“‘ Maiden” or instrument of execution 
was kept. ‘The Reformation was not so 
thorough in England, and the new order 
was more tender with the old. In Scot- 
land the zeal of Knox and his followers 
either destroyed the buildings altogether, 
or tore away aisle and altar and stall to 
make room for their severe and unamiable 












forms of worship. And as we have seen, 
it was not only the Reformation that 
worked this mischief. In Catholic times 
the armies of the invaders treated sacred 
buildings with scarcely more respect than 
armed fortresses: Edward I. wrecked 
Dunfermline, and his son put the monks 
of Melrose to the sword, while Richard II. 
burnt St. Giles, Melrose, Dryburgh and 
Newbattle. 

And no cathedral has a sadder or more 
eventful history than the Abbey Church 
of Holyrood, whose shattered nave is 
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which assaults on the great stronghold 
of the Rock were generally directed. 
Between Castle and Abbey stretches the 
long spine of the High Street and the 
Canongate, whose tall houses were in 
themselves the city wall, and whose 
narrow wynds were “ steeked” with stone 
and lime at the approach of an invader. 
Little wonder, then, if it suffered in the 
countless brawls and battles that had 
the Rock as their storm-centre. Naturally, 
the castle is older than the church, 
and Margaret, the sainted queen of 























Holyrood Chapel: interior seen from near the western door. 


now the subject of controversy. To go 
to its very beginnings takes us almost to 
the cradle of the country’s history, and its 
fortunes varied with the varying fortunes 
of Scotland. Hardly an invasion but 
left its mark upon the building. Hardly 
a monarch or a conqueror who did not 
In some way change or influence its 
destinies, while the unruly and truculent 
Edinburgh mob of all ages notched their 
changes of theology upon its gates and 
windows. It marks, indeed, the central 
Strategical point of Scotland, for it stands 
at the ancient gates of the capital, from 





Malcolm III., had her chapel in the 
stronghold itself. But when David I., 
her pious son, mapped his kingdom out 
in abbey and diocese, he colonised 
Holyrood with Augustine canons from 
St. Andrew’s, who were granted lands and 
charters for what in time became a sacred 
borough, almost as important as the town 
of Edinburgh itself. The twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were the great church- 
building periods in Scotland, when it is 
said that the voice of the preacher could 
not be heard for the clink of hammer and 
trowel. David, as James VI. remarked 
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in his pawky way, was a “sair sanct to 
the Croon.” He dowered his priests 
with broad lands, stately buildings and 
rich revenues; and the chief religious 
buildings of Scotland, with one or two 
exceptions like Melrose, which was rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century, are in Norman 
style or in the first pointed manner which 
succeeded it. Of Holyrood Abbey itself 
nothing remains. Of the Abbey Church, 
only the nave; but the church, it is 
known, was at one time a great and 
splendid cathedral with transepts and 
choir, and, as it is surmised, lady chapel 
as well. Only one rough sketch of the 
building in its early state is known, 
the work of an English spy; but it 


wall also contains some fifteenth-century 
work, in the shape of an elaborate door- 
way, built, like the flying buttresses, by 
Abbot Crawford. Over the vaulting of 
the aisles, which in the nave have eight 
bays, runs the clerestory, of which now 
only the south side remains, supported 
by columns of clustered pillars. 

At one time, when the nave was only the 
entrance-chamber to a great cathedral, it 
was famous for the richness of its ornament 
and the sumptuousness of its church 
furniture. Abbot Crawford, one of its 
greatest prelates, is known to have over- 
hauled it thoroughly between 1460 and 
1483, and to have rebuilt a part. And 
Robert Bellenden, who succeeded him, 

















The east window, seen from the gardens. 
This shows how the Palace builders cut into the fabric of the Chapel. 


is certain that there were two great 
towers on the western front of the nave 
flanking the doorway, and a central tower 
which rose from the arches of the transepts. 

The nave has the mark of many styles ; 
but its main characters are in the transition 
between Norman and first pointed Gothic. 
A doorway and window in the south-east 
corner are late Norman, and are adorned 
with dog-tooth ornament. ‘There is a 
beautiful series of interlaced arches to 
mark the transition; but most of the 
work is in the chaste and stately pointed 
style which followed. On the south the 
walls are supported by massive flying 
buttresses, work of the fifteenth century, 
which sheltered a cloister along the 
outside of the building. On the north 
wall the buttresses are solid; but this 


put bells in the towers, dowered the 
church with a great brass font and chalices 
of gold and silver, and re-roofed the 
building with lead. ‘Then George Crich- 
ton, who was abbot between 1515 and 
1524, left a brass lectern as memorial to 
himself. But roof and treasures have 
been scattered to the four winds. The 
lead was stripped off by Hertford’s soldiers 
to make cannon shot; the font and 
lectern were carried away by Sir Richard 
Lee, an officer in Hertford’s invading 
army of 1543, and given to St. Stephen’s 
Church at St. Albans. Sir Richard had a 
turn for gasconade, for his inscription on 
the looted font ran as follows :—‘‘I, who 
heretofore served only to baptise the 
children of kings, now offer the same 
service to the meanest of the English 














nation. Lee, the conqueror, so wills it.” 
But long ago the font was sold as old 
metal, and has vanished beyond recall. 
The Abbey and its church perished in 
the effort of Henry VIII. to force an 
unwilling nation into a union of the 
crowns. When the Scottish Government 
would not consent to the marriage of 
Mary with his son Edward, he sent 
Hertford north to bring them to their 
senses. The rough wooer burnt the 
Abbey, the adjoining Palace, and laid 
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croce. church might. be disponed to 
faithfull men to repair the remanent 
sufficantly.” This was done. The eastern 
arch of the nave was walled up with 
fragments of clustered shafts and other 
stones of the wreck, and the nave 
pursued its reduced fortunes as the parish 
kirk of the Canongate. 

But this is by no means the end of 
the story. Charles I. made of the church 
a Chapel Royal, restored the upper part 
of the west wall, and placed over the 
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Holyrood Palace: Mary Stuart’s bedchamber. 


The conspirators entered by the door here shown closed, and passing through into the room beyond, dispatched 
their victim there. 


the whole town of Edinburgh in ruins. 
Three years after, in 1547, he made 
another “‘visitation” to the Abbey Church, 
“pluct of the leade and had down the 
bels.” ‘Then the place remained in ruins 
for twenty years, for in 1569 we find the 
General Assembly charging Adam, Bishop 
of Orkney, with neglecting the churches, 
so that some of them were being used as 
sheepfolds. The Bishop replied, as re- 
gards Holyrood, that the church had 
been dangerous through the decay of 
two “principall pillars” these twenty 
years, and proposed that the “ queir and 


door an inscription as to the eternity of 
his kingdom, to which events have given 
asad irony. ‘“ He shall build ane house 
for My Name, and I will establish the 
throne of His Kingdom for ever.” ‘Then 
came Cromwell and his soldiers, who 
destroyed most of what remained of the 
Palace and Abbey. Charles II., when 
he rebuilt the palace, cut into the south- 
west corner of the chapel and its tower 
to find room for his new quadrangle, so 
that now only one tower remains. 

The tactlessness of James VII. plunged 
the poor old church in another great 
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disaster: he gave orders in 1687 that, as 
it was the chapel belonging to his palace 
of Holyrood, it was to be used for the 
Knights of the Thistle, who could not 
now meet in St. Andrew’s Church, which 
had been demolished at’ the Reformation. 
The Provost of Edinburgh was therefore 
commanded to hand the keys over to the 
Order, and the people of the Canongate, 
who were using the chapel as a parish 
church, were fain to go _ elsewhere. 
The interior was then magnificently fitted 
with richly carved stalls, an altar, vest- 
ments, images, priests and their apurtance,” 


himself less of a statesman and more of 
a bigot than James VI., who, when he 
was prevented from decorating the chapel 
with twelve statues of the Apostles, con- 
tented himself with a sneer at the 
Edinburgh folk for being unable to dis- 
tinguish between idols and ornaments. 
The last calamity of all occurred in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when a clumsy builder covered the roof 
with massive stone flags. The material 
was too heavy for the superstructure, and 
the roof fell in 1768, bringing with it the 
whole of the vaulting and clerestory on 














Queen Mary's supper-room. 
This, in spite of the difficulties of light, shows some of the beautiful tapestries that used 


to decorate the palace. 


which were brought to Leith by the 
King’s yacht. A college of priests was 
established, and daily service was per- 
formed. Riots followed. Two of the 
most zealous of the Puritans were exe- 
cuted, and others were publicly whipped. 
Naturally, when the Revolution came, 
the mob had its revenge. They attacked 
the chapel, which -was defended by a 
hundred men, and captured it after a 
bloody conflict. All the fittings were 
destroyed, and the effigy of the Pope was 
burnt at the town cross by the students. 
In this business James VII. showed 


An additional number of these have been recently discovered. 


the north side. The ruin has been cleared 
away and the eastern arch of the nave 
filled with a Gothic window ; but, except 
for these changes, it remains now as it 
was made then. Of the columns on the 
northern side only two fragments are left. 
The floor is partly paved with modern 
tombs, partly with tombs of older date, 
and partly with gravel, and the bare and 
ruined edifice, all save the southern aisle, 
stands open to the sky. 

There can be no thought of restoring the 
church as a whole. The nave is roofless, 
one tower is gone, the palace wall cuts a 
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great cantle out of the south-west corner 
and destroys all symmetry. ‘The northern 
aisle has almost entirely disappeared. The 
northern wall reaches only to the height of 
the great windows. ‘The southern aisle is, 
indeed, intact with its clerestory, though 
the archesof the Monks’ Walk were walled 
up by Charles II. ; but the weight of the 
flying buttresses on the south wall has 
forced the columns inward and thrown 
them out of plumb. The eastern wall 
is fairly complete, but it is, of course, 


is, in fact, not a building in need of 
repair, but a wreck which would have, in 
great measure, to be rebuilt if it were to 
be restored to anything of its former 
proportions. It may be that an architect 
of Mr. Ross’s learning could reconstruct 
the whole from these bones—at least, on 
paper; but even Mr. Ross could not set 
back the wall of the palace, nor could he 
bring his part of the edifice into harmony 
with the rough and weather-worn stone 
which forms so great a part of what 














Holyrood Palace; the room of Rizzio'’s murder. 


modern, except the arch. Of the root 
nothing at all is left, and architects can 
only surmise that it was sexpartite in its 
vaulting from the columns and the sur- 
viving portion of the groins. The western 
doorway, the chief ornament of the 
building and one of the most magnificent 
examples in the country of its style, is 
fairly complete in its main parts; but the 
detail of its ornament has suffered much 
at the hands of iconoclasts, while the 
nondescript Gothic window above is said 
to be the work of Charles I. The place 


remains of the building’s faded charms, 
No doubt, also, the walls could be made to 
bear a roof, for here the engineer comes 
to the aid of the architect, and steel 
girders are useful allies to stone columns ; 
but the most learned and laborious guess- 
work will not supply the exquisite grace 
and freedom, the mingling of free genius 
and tradition, which are the sign manual 
of the Gothic builders. 

Restoration of a more commendable 
sort is going on in the Palace, in the 
old north-west wing, usually known as 
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James V.’s tower, but probably the work 
of his father. In this, the only medizeval 
portion of the building, in which for every 
stone there is a romance, neglect and 
vandalism have wrought great havoc ; but 
what can be done in the way of legitimate 
restoration is being piously carried out. 
Fireplaces are being reset with their old 
Dutch tiles; in one place work upon 
a wall has revealed some fine fresco ; 
and Queen Mary’s oratory, long.concealed 
in the thickness of a wall, has been laid 
bare. A vast amount of beautiful and 
now almost priceless tapestry, taken down 
and replaced by wall-paper on the occasion 
of a visit of the late Queen some sixty 
years ago, has been rescued 
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no doubt be wise to restore; but in the 
case of a church such as Holyrood, which 
has suffered so much and of which so much 
has been forgotten, the wisdom of meddling 
becomes, to say the least, more doubtful. 
For meddling may not only fail to restore 
the beauty that is gone ; it may destroy 
also the beauty that remains. ‘The surface 
of the stone, especially where the stone is 
carved, becomes brittle and powdery with 
time and weather, and this shell could 
hardly fail to suffer in the work of restora- 
tion. As it is, the chapel is well looked 
after by His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
The walls have been pointed, the crevices 
filled with cement, and nothing is left 

undone to preserve the 





from neglect, and is to be 
rehung in the great hall, 
which is now adorned with 
the strange series of spurious 
portraits of a hundred Scot- 
tish kings, painted by James 
de Witte for Charles IT. 
The painter, it is said, used 
the ‘‘ Keelies ” of the town 
as models for the Royal 
line, and the original of 
Robert the Bruce or 
Eugenius VII. may be an 
Edinburgh beggar, while 
“Josina, 169 BC,” is 
doubtless some slut of the 
Canongate. These will 
now be replaced in some 
less conspicuous position, 
no more to offend the eyes 








building in its present state. 
Lord Rosebery, in one of 
his letters, was understood 
to say that the chapel might 
not be seen by the next 
generation if it were left 
unrestored. No such ap- 
prehension is entertained 
by experts who know the 
building. A careful archi- 
tectural drawing of the 
western door made in 1862, 
which I have closely in- 
spected, shows the delicate 
under-cut carving in almost 
exactly the same state of 
repair as at present. The 
movement of the columns 
of the south aisle is not 
thought to be serious. A 








of those who object to this 
manufacture of spurious 
royalties, 

It may be admitted, it 
could hardly be denied, with recent history 
in these matters confronting us, that re- 
storation.in some.cases may be pious and 
even successful. The days of such restora- 
tion as, for example, the western door of St. 
Giles, are, it may be hoped, gone for ever. 
There is now a better standard of taste, 
and a more exact standard of knowledge. 
There is no need, then, to split ourselves 
into camps of Restorers and Anti-restorers 
in the matter of the Chapel of the Holy 
Cross, which is more important than many 
palaces. Restoration will be considered 
wise or unwise according to the state of 
the particular building. Thus, a church 
that only wanted a roof, or part of a roof, 
or part of a wall or an aisle, to be made 
of service for its original purpose, it would 


“‘Rizzio.” 


An uncouth monument in the 
-alace gardens. 





roof would doubtless pro- 
tect the inside of the build- 
ing from the weather, and 
would be, it may be at 
once admitted, of considerable value in 
that way. But the inside is no more 
pervious to the action of the weather than 
the outside, and the question _ remains 
whether the restorers would not destroy 
more beauty than they would preserve. 

It is natural that the Palace should be 
restored from time to time, so as to serve 
for royal occupation when the monarch 
visits Edinburgh, but it is just as natural 
that those who love ancient monuments 
should desire to leave the Abbey un- 
touched. A restoration at the best is like 
a scene upon a stage—it is second-best ; 
the pulse of reality, the prayer of the old 
builders, their pious and worthy aspira- 
tions, are better felt in these broken 
columns than in any eclectic restoration, 
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The western gate of Holyrood Chapel. 


_ Careful comparison of its present condition with the faithful drawing made by A. C. Beattie forty years ago, shows that 
little or nothing of the carving has disappeared. This fact goes far to refute Lord Rosebery’s prophecy that the remainder 
will perish in a few years’ time. 
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however skilful. And if the untrammelled 
imagination run riot through the long life 
of the Abbey Church, how many scenes 
of moment and how many great figures 
may be conjured up! Its walls gave 
peace to the fierce Fergus of Galioway, 
who fought for the kingdom with their 
Royal Founder. ‘They suffered in the 
invasions of Wars of Independence, and 
rose again through the labours of the 
good Abbot Crawford. ‘The Stuarts had 
their birth or being under its shadows ; 
it was here that James IV. married 
Margaret of England, when the monastic 
house was converted into ‘‘a palace of 
pleasant delights,” hung with tapestries, 
and provided with “glassen windows,” 
blazoned with the Royal Arms, with 
supping- and dancing-rooms, banqueting- 
hall and great chamber. John Younger, 
Somerset Herald, who was in the Prin- 
cess’s suite, gives a delightful account of 
the ceremony and the festivities : 

“The King and the Queen light down, 
and after he take the Queen by the body, 
doing humble reverence, and led her to 
the great altar, where was a place ordained 
for them to kneel upon two cushions of 
cloth of gold. But the King would never 
kneel down first, but both together. After 
all reverences done at the Church, in 
order as before, the King transported 
himself to the Palace, through the cloister, 
holding always to the Queen by the body, 
and his head bare till he had brought her 
within her chamber. Then the King 


kissed her for her labour, and so took 
her again with low’ courtesy and bare 
head, and brought her to her second 
chamber, and kissed her again, taking 
his leave right humble.” And so on: 
the narrative is worthy of Malory, The 
wedding, with its feasting, games, tilting- 
matches and plays, was the highest reach 
of the old, gay, chivalrous, pre-Reformation 
Scotland. Marriages of even more tragic 
import were celebrated under its roof. 
Here Mary married Darnley and _ after- 
wards Bothwell, so that the Abbey Church 
saw the beginning of her trouble, and set 
its seal on her guilt. At its western 
door Rizzio is buried. Close to its walis 
Prince Charlie held his brief and mimic 
court while cannon shot fell round him 
from the Castle. The noblest bones of 
Scotland lie beneath its pavement, and 
in the royal vault in the south-east 
corner are what remains of King David 
Bruce, of James II. and James V., of Mag- 
dalen, ‘‘the Lily of France,” of Darnley 
and Mary of Gueldres. It is, in fact, 
the central fane of Scottish history, and 
should be the most sacred possession 
of its people. Scotland has changed its 
character and its religion since the days 
when Holyrood witnessed the pageant 
of James and Margaret ; but the love of 
the old and beautiful has had its re-birth 
in Scottish hearts, and if there are strong 
interests working for the execution of the 
will, there is at least as strong a feeling 
against any interference with the ruin. 

















The north side of the nave. 


The photographs were specially taken by Reginald Haines with the permission of H.M. Board of Works. 
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VII.—THE BATTLE OF ARCOLA. 


hate before all was done, but I sup- 

pose there was alwaysa place for Gia- 

como Connell. You shall hear his reasons. 
Now, it is illuminating to remember 
that’ he had always the least amiable 
characteristics of a child. He was peevish 
if things went ill with him, he was angry 
if people were not vastly interested in 
him, he was despondent and alarmed 
when he did not know what would happen 
next. In a happy state, beset by all 
these troubles, you find General Bonaparte 
riding over the marshes of the Adige. 
The grey twilight fog hides earth and sky. 
His staff are somewhere about him, but 
each man of them is wholly concerned 
to keep his own horse out of the water- 
cuts. Somewhere away on the right is 
the broken rumble of a squadron. ‘They 
had been making a reconnaissance against 
the Austrians at Caldiero when the fog 
and the night surprised them. Now, no 
one knows anything—where the Austrians 
are, or where themselves are, or where 
they will be next. The fog blackens as 
the last of the twilight dies. ‘The sounds 
of the march are duller and every moment 
more and more broken. Each man 
knows that the darkness is scattering 
them, and tries vainly to keep touch. For 
the water-channels are deep and eccentric, 
and drive them all ways. Horses and 
men, every one is tired, for every one has 
been werked to the last of his strength 


Bite bere found many people to 


in these desperate days about Arcola. 
Every one has his temper raw, for things 
have steadily gone amiss, and the angriest 
temper of all is Bonaparte’s. 

Each man prisoned in the solitude of 
the fog was taking care for himself, finding 
the best way he could, save one who rode 
upon Bonaparte’s quarter, meeting better 
or worse equably so he had Bonaparte 
close. Bonaparte was muttering to him- 
self and fidgeting in the saddle with 
loose rein. ‘There was the natural result. 
His horse stumbled on the brink of a 
water-cut, went down on its knees and 
flung him over its head. A curse and 
a splash were not far heard, but his 
companion Jean Dortan was down swiftly 
for a heavy man and groping after him. 
It was a moment or two before Bonaparte’s 
sodden collar was gripped and he was 
hauled out shivering. He proceeded to 
swear at his horse and beat it violently 
about the head. 

“ After all,” said Jean Dortan philo- 
sophically, “if you had stayed with him 
you would not have got wet.” 

Bonaparte gave out an oath or two 
more, but he spared the horse and hauled 
himself into the saddle, and they went on 
following the stream, since they could 
not cross it there. . It took them 
a twisting, confusing path. ‘The sounds 
of the march came to them from every 
side. And all about them was heavy, 
clogging darkness. .. . 
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Bonaparte (his teeth were chattering) 
pointed through the gloom to a faint 
yellowish glow. 

“And what will that be?” said Jean 
Dortan dubiously. 

“Watchfires, fool,” growled Bonaparte, 
and went on. 

“The watchfires of Will-o’-the-wisp,” 
quoth Jean Dortan, but he followed. 

They came nearer and the glow 
brightened, and out of it came a cheery 
song : 


Nos vagabunduli, 
Laeti jucunduli, 
Tara tantara teino. 


“Stop you here,” muttered Jean Dortan 
with his hand on Bonaparte’s rein, “ that 
may be German,” and he went on alone 
to hail with a thundering “ Qué vive ?” 

It was in French the cheery voice ot 
the singer answered. “A friend to a 
friend,” says he, “and the devil to a foe.” 

“French?” Jean Dortan questioned 
sceptically, but he approached. 

“Citizen of the world—till I am a 
citizen of heaven.” 

“The devil will never get there,” said 
Jean Dortan, who was a person of literal 
mind. 

“T'll be ready to argue that with you,” 
said the singer, who now, as Jean Dortan 
came close, appeared sprawling comfort- 
ably on straw by his fireside, a lean fellow 
in fantastic grey clothes, with a face like 
a ruddy moon. 

“Do you know where we are?” Jean 
Dortan inquired. 

“Tf I did I would not be there,” said 
the man. 

“T want the 
Dortan explained. 
‘Your taste is unique,” said the man. 

“Can you help me to it ?” 

“T could more easily help you to blazes, 
and I dare say you would not know the 
difference. Look you, my friend, you are 
lost. I also am lost. What more can 
a man want ?” 

Jean Dortan gazed down at him in 
earnest scrutiny. He appeared most 
comfortable with his fire and his straw, 
and a contemplative ass munching behind 
gave him something of a domestic air ; 
but Jean Dortan was doubtful whether 
he could trust to a person so bizarre his 
invaluable General Bonaparte. General 


French army,” Jean 


Bonaparte, who was cold, decided for 
He spurred up into the firelight : 


himself. 
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“May a wet man claim an hour of your 
fire?” he cried. 

“Give what you have, ask what you 
need. ‘That is vagabonds’ law,” said the 
man, and made room for him by the fire. 
‘* My ass, being an ass, will not want to 
share his oats, but you’re free of the rest.” 

Bonaparte came heavily to the ground 
and gave up his horse to Jean Dortan, 
and, shivering, crouched close to the fire. 
The man passed him a sausage and a 
flask. . . . “You are cheerful, sir,” said 
Bonaparte, his blood something warmed. 

“No man has the right to be anything 
else.” 


“When you have a chill in your 
marrow,” said Jean Dortan, the practical 
man, “and nothing at all in your 
belly-—-” 


““T am independent of both,” said the 
vagabond, with a wave of his hand, 
“Well, you may eat; you may drink, 
There are yet two sausages and a pottle 
more. Shall I sing you a song or dis- 
course of greatness and the causes of 
things ?” 

“In the name of the devil who are you, 
and of what country ?” cried Bonaparte. 

**My name is Giacomo Connell. My 
mother, poor soul, was a Roman. My 
father was wise enough to be an Irishman. 
So much for my _ blood, ‘which unites 
happily the practical and the speculative 
fluids. I am of no country, but I know 
them all from Belgrade to Inishmore. I 
have never a home nor wife nor child, and 
thank God for all. ‘There is no man, I 
believe on my soul, has such strength in 
him as I, and I rest content to be 
nothing to every man and _ everything 
to myself. ‘That being bliss.” 

“So a pig might say if it spoke,” Bona- 
parte sneered. 

“Mark your intellect’s confusion—no. 
For a pig is destined to be something for 
its enemies, namely bacon. I, who do 
no harm alive and should do no good 
dead, am free of all swineherds, whether 
they call themselves emperors or peasants. 
God made Giacomo Connell for His own 
glory and the said Giacomo’s pleasure. 
Piously I strive to fulfil His purpose. 
Now why in God’s name did God make 
Napoleon Bonaparte ? ” 

Bonaparte looked at him with contempt. 
‘For work, sirrah,” he snapped. 

‘Oh, I cry you pardon. I know one 
way to glorify God—it is to be happy. 
And if you’ve no taste for reason, I'll try 








THE GOD 


you with rhyme.” He reached for his 
guitar, and began to sing in a humorous 
wail : 


Rusticus dum nimium 
Gravat suum asinum 
Vidit semimortuum, 


La sol fa, 
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and Giacomo Connell chanted it well 
and faithfully. It might have been better 
liked if any one but himself had under- 
stood it. Bonaparte, who was steaming 
close against the fire, broke it with in- 
articulate sounds of impatience, Jean 
Dortan with snores. 


“He reached for his guitar, and began to sing.” 


Bonaparte, after staring through the fog 
awhile, dropped down again witha mutter 


of disgust. Jean Dortan had never 
moved. ‘There is a good deal of this 
song of the ass’s last will and testament, 


fluttered about 
against Jean 


‘The white wood ash 
the fire, flames swayed 
Dortan’s unconscious feet. ‘The air was 
moving. Whorls of fog came grey into 
the firelight, and rolled on into black 
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glimmering dark, Sharper breath came 
to the nostrils. Clean shadows fell be- 
yond the fire. Bonaparte started up with 
a cry, and stirred Jean Dortan with his 
foot. 

Jean Dortan arose grunting, looked at 
Bonaparte, looked at the dark. “ Which 
way ?” he inquired. . 

** All roads lead to heaven,” said Gia- 
como Connell, “ but perhaps you do not 
want to go there.” 

Bonaparte was searching vainly for stars 
in a sky canopied with inky cloud. He 
turned at last to Giacomo: ‘‘ Which way 
lies Ronco?” 

“ Southward by three east. 
is southward ? 
wind. 

Jean Dortan went off for the horses. 
Bonaparte strode up and down beating 
his whip on his boot, and Giacomo 
Connell looked at him curiously, “TI 
wonder,” said Giacomo. Bonaparte 
checked to look at him, but as Giacomo 
was some time in wondering anything 
articulate, resumed his fretful march. “I 
wonder if you ever let your mind stay 
still and think of itself.” Bonaparte 
gazed at him a moment in contemptuous 
astonishment. “I am purely sorry for 
you,” Giacomo assured him. 

Jean Dortan was coming with the 
horses saddled. But there was the sound 
of more horses than his on the air, 
Bonaparte and Jean Dortan listened 
anxiously, ears to the wind. “It comes 
across wind,” said Giacomo carelessly. 
“From eastward.” 

“ Irom eastward ?” Bonaparte repeated. 
“ Austrians!” and he hurried to his horse. 
“The Austrians at Zevio !” 

“Your soul is only little, after all,” 
Giacomo remarked. ‘What harm will 
they do you? Since you are only a 
murderer by wholesale they will not kill 
you if they take you. And the greatest 
opportunity of greatness is in prison, 
Pause and consider. Show the might 
of your soul by glorifying God in a 
dungeon, Then I will believe in you.” 
But Bonaparte was already in the saddle 
and turning westward. “Unless you can 
fly,” said Giacomo placidly,“ I think you 
will not get across the marSh that way. 
Moreover, as I judge by the nearing 


And where 
‘There”—he pointed up 


sound, the Austrians have seen our fire, 
and will be upon you in three minutes.” 
Jean Dortan, who had been tightening 
his girths, jumped at the fire, and began 
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to trample on it; but Giacomo rose up, 
and thrust him away. “Fool, O fool! 
Leave the fire and remove yourself. 
Follow: who follows Giacomo?” He 
vaulted on his bare-backed ass and 
struck away south. 

Bonaparte, who had come in ten yards 
upon a stream impassable, halted one 
moment irresolute, then spurred after 
him, And the faithful Jean Dortan 
followed, There was, in fact, no choice, 
They knew no way by which it was safe 
to make so much as a trot. Giacomo 
at least was achieving that... . After 
the lean grey shape they went, and he 
looked in the gloom like a ghost on the 
ghost of an ass. The beast bore him 
well, and Giacomo never faltered, twisting 
and turning handily between deep 
channels and patches of oozing, watery 
land, yet making steadily southward. 
Through clear darkness they went with 
a live wind about them... and the 
wind was fraught with sound... all 
the marsh moved with white horsemen. 
... Often their winding way brought 
them near enough to hear gruff German 
oaths ; but they had gone a mile or two 
before, in the medley of movement and 
sound, they were marked down. 

“Who goes?” It was a Hungarian 
talking German, “On the track to 
Ronco, who goes ?” 

‘Why, then, we’ll be off it,” Giacomo 
muttered, and turned his ass westward 
and splashed through sodden turf. But 
they had been seen. A carbine rattled 
away down wind. Yelling, a troop thudded 
after them. Giacomo’s ass was no beast 
for a gallop. 

Bonaparte ranged up alongside him: 
“On, man, on, in the name of God, get 
on!” he muttered. Giacomo laughed, 
*“Which road is it, then?” cried Bona- 
parte, desperate. 

“Who gets to the end will know,” said 
Giacomo calmly, and began to sing his 
song : 


? 


Si te scissem asine 

Moriturum propere 

Involvissem sindone, 
La sol fa, 


Now the Magyars were upon them. 
They could hear the scrape and the 
whistle of drawn swords. Jean Dortan 
had fallen behind. Jean Dortan, though 
more ashamed of the emotion, was almost 
as much concerned for his General as 
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Bonaparte himself. Jean Dortan reined 
suddenly round and alone met the rush 
of the Magyars. He got one man on his 
swordpoint before they crashed on him 
body to body. ‘Then he was hurled from 
the saddle, then his horse was dashed 
down, and down upon him went the first 
of the Austrians too, and there was wild 
chaos of fallen, plunging chargers. Pulling 
wide, the troopers behind won round and 
thundered on after Bonaparte. Bona- 
parte, wild with panic—after all, it would 
have been a grey ending to his strength 
if the Austrians had taken him there— 
Bonaparte was thrusting on before Gia- 
como Connell, not caring whither he fled, 
so he had a chance to flee. 

“If you go your own way you go to 
the devil,” cried Giacomo. “Follow, 
follow the ass!” He turned away to the 
south of west, and Bonaparte, with a wild 
glance back at the pursuit, wrenched his 
horse round to follow. 

Giacomo was leaning foward over his 
ass’s nose. ‘‘Close, keep straight with 
his tail,” he cried back to Bonaparte, 
and checked his ass, and _ checked 
again. 

The Magyars thundered on, whooping 
to their prey, a dozen abreast, till on a 
sudden their horses were caught deep as 
their hocks and a dozen went out of the 
saddle and came with an ugly sound to 
the open bosom of the marsh. Giacomo 
was finding a bare bridle-track over the 
most perilous ground, a causeway Etruscan 
builders had made seventy generations 
before. Without one wavering glance 
behind Giacomo held on, eye and ear 
and nose intent upon the tufts of rushes 
and marsh mint and mallow and the tiny 
patches of red marl. Bonaparte turning 
in his saddle saw the foremost of the 
Magyars engulfed, saw their fellows check 
desperately and open out and try for firm 
ground on either side. But firm ground 
there was only upon that tiny broken 
causeway, and the Magyars could not find 
it. More than once Bonaparte’s charger, 
less sure-footed than the ass, slipped a leg 
down into the morass, and there was a 
check and a struggle ; but always, in spite 
of his rider’s horrible horsemanship, the 
horse won the causeway again, and soon 
they were far away from danger. Giacomo 
Connell led on without a word till they 
struck the broad highroad from Verona 
to Legnano. 

Then he reined round and faced Bona- 
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parte. Bonaparte saluted him: “Sir, you 
have done me a service.” 

“What have you done with your 
friend ?” said Giacomo Connell. 

“ My good Jean!” said Bonaparte with 
a laugh of some sadness. ‘“ He turned 
back to hold them in check. He saved 
us.” 

“T thought he was such a fool,” said 
Giacomo Connell. ‘“ Well?” 

“Well, my friend,” said Bonaparte, 
‘which is the road to Ronco ?” 

“It is not the way to your friend,” said 
Giacomo Connell. 

Bonaparte shrugged. “I have no right 
to think of my friend—I must think of 
my army, of France.” 

Giacomo laughed. “You never dis- 
appoint me,” said he. “Go your ways. 
Go to Ronco. Go to the devil,” and he 
pointed Bonaparte on. 

Bonaparte went off at a gallop. 
had some excuse. If the Austrians were in 
force about Zevio, the Austrians were 
moving on Mantua, the Austrians were 
down from the hills. The moment to 
strike had come, As for Jean Dortan— 
why, Jean Dortan had done his duty and 
was probably dead. It was not necessary 
to think any more about Jean Dortan. 

The French army was in bivouac on 
the drier ground and the dykes about 
Ronco. Soon Bonaparte met a_ patrol 
searching for him, and riding in with 
them he found Berthier grunting _pro- 
fusely with agitation. Bonaparte slapped 
his shoulder, and with no more greeting 
bade him sit down by the firelight and 
take orders for the morrow. ‘They were 
flung in curt sentences, they took few 
minutes, but they made Berthier bite his 
nails and blink as he strode off. Bona- 
parte had his sodden boots hauled off, 
rolled himself in a dry cloak, and lay down 
by the fire with holsters for a pillow, and 
was asleep at once. ‘There were hours of 
the long November night still to come. 

Before dawn he was afoot again, and 
away to the outposts listening for any 
sound from north or east. All was still, 
still in the deep cold sleep of the last 
hours of night. ... Slowly the dawn 
twilight came. Black earth and sky were 
pallid grey, and the watchfires lost their 
glow. Men moved, marshalled shadows, 
along the dykes. Before the late sun had 


He 


risen Masséna was marching away north 
to fall on the Austrian flank. 
All night long Giacomo Connell had 
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been busy. When Bonaparte left him 
with his breathless ass, he turned and 
jogged leisurely along the highroad, past 
the chapel of San Carlo, till he had the 
marsh on the east of him, ‘Then he tied 
his ass with a long halter to a cypress, and 
leaving that placid beast, who at once 
began to browse, he ventured forward to 
the Austrians afoot. Their white horse- 
men were flung wide. To the rear away 
by Zevio and far and far eastward spread 
a broad band of white. Giacomo went 
fearless, careless, chanting a doleful ditty. 

Soon one of the swarm of horsemen 
bade him stand, and he stood politely 
still. ‘ Have you found my ass?” he 
asked in German. 

The question did not propitiate. He 
was reproved profanely, and bidden 
account for himself. 

He was courageous. “My name is 
Giacomo Connell,” said he, “and I have 
lost my ass. These abhorrent Frenchmen, 
who, having Bonaparte, surely need no ass 
more, have stolen mine. ‘Therefore stay 
the first ass you meet, without counting 
his legs, and commit him to me.” The 
mention of Frenchmen and an ass made 
him a person of importance. 

“Who are you with so much to say?” 
cried an officer as the troopers closed round 
him. 

“T am a pediar of joy.” 

“ You'll talk sense if you’re wise.” 

“Sense!” cried Giacomo. “I’m _ be- 
side myself because I can’t be beside my 
ass.” 

“By the heavens, he’s mad!” said 
some pious soul. 

But one less devout took him by the 
collar: ‘‘ Hark to me now, and have done 
with folly.” 

“Faith, it’s plainly impossible,” Gia- 
como protested. 

His captor shook him: ‘Where were 
you when you saw these French ?” 

“IT was here, or it may be there,” said 
Giacomo with an air of pedantic accuracy. 
‘That isto say there,” —he pointed vaguely 
through the dark,—‘‘ peaceably passing 
the night by a fire of my own. You must 
know I’m on my way to Innsbruck (where 
my sister’s husband has a cousin), and I’ve 
a full load of joy with me. Well, I was 
lost in the fog, so I made a fire, and my 
ass and I we set up our rest for the night. 
Then came these devils talking French, 
as of course the devil would. ‘Two of 
They 


” 


them had horses, one had not. 





asked where they were, and I told them 
they were lost and they stole my ass. So 
if they are not lost in this world they will 
be in the next. A fine ass he was, I 
called him Plato. I think no gentleman 
here knows so fine an ass.” 

‘Which way did they go ?” the Austrian 
roared. 

“Oh, did you want to know that? 
There—there.” Giacomo pointed truth- 
fully toward Ronco. “I ran as far as 1 
could, but you know how fast an ass runs. 
After all an ass is wiser than a man, for 
he does not mind being an ass.” 

His philosophy was not heeded. ‘The 
Austrian officers were all speaking at once. 

“Tt is the same. It is the men Quas- 
donowich’s hussars were chasing. ‘hey 
had an ass. What were they like, fellow ? 
what were they like ?” 

“There was one,” said Giacomo, very 
much at his leisure, “a little man with a 
big brain-pan. Little of soul but with 
a great brain: such, gentlemen, I take 
to be the nature of the devil. A sharp 
face, a sallow face, and nothing of a 
neck,” 

“It is he! It is the Bonaparte! 
the Austrians cried. ‘And he fled to 
Ronco ?” 

“ "Taking, 
Giacomo. 

“Oh, condemn your ass!” cried the 
man who held him, and flung him away. 
Gallopers were sped off on either flank 
with the news, and they moved on toward 
the highroad. 

Giacomo was left to himself. “ There 
is so little merit in being able to deceive 
mankind,” he murmured _ plaintively. 
“That makes one love them. I wonder if 
there is much merit in being able to help 
them?” Pondering on the rewards of 
merit in this world and the next (which 
was his uncommon habit) Giacomo went 
on over the marsh to look for Jean 
Dortan. 

He was well through the screen of 
horsemen now, and the sedate mass of 
the main army was far enough out of his 
track. He held his way unfaltering as a 
man used to walk by night. But it was 
some while before, winding among the 
channels, he came upon the ruin of Jean 
Dortan’s sacrifice. ‘The Magyar horse- 
men, before they followed the advance, 
had done what they could for their com- 
rades. Broken-limbed horses had been 
put beyond pain. Some of the wounded 
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nefariously, my ass,” said 


























men had been borne away, some were 
rudely bandaged and propped up against 
the dead horses. ‘They lay dazed and 
numb with the chill of the marsh, Gia- 
como came peering close into the wreck. 
He found Jean Dortan with his head in 
a stiff pool of blood, his legs pinned 
beneath a horse, lifeless. Giacomo put 
his hand to the heart and the pulse in the 
neck, his cheek to the bloody lips. . . he 
rose with a sigh of content. ‘Then he 
sweated vastly dragging at the horse, till 
he had Jean Dortan free and _ resting 
comfortably against it. But Jean’s head 
lolled on his shoulder and his limbs had 
many joints. Giacomo stripped the cloak 
from the largest of the Magyar dead and 
over Jean Dortan’s blue coat put the 
Austrian white. ‘Then he hoisted the big, 
limp, lifeless form on his back and made 
off. . . . He was a monstrous figure with 
his burden, and some roving horsemen 
spurred at him, but gave him God-speed 
when they heard he was taking a comrade 
toa leech and a church. His brow was 
dropping sweat upon his breast when he 
came to the tiny chapel of San Carlo of 
the Marsh and let fly a thundering kick 
at the door. From the unglazed window 
of the tiny cell alongside a shorn head 
popped out. ‘My son, my son,” the fat 
voice was anguished, ‘‘do no sacrilege ! ” 

“T'll swear it’s sacrilege to the image 
of God to keep a wounded man outside 
your door.” 


“Oh, alack! alack!” The monk 
flung wide the door of his cell. ‘ AZea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa, But how 


could I tell a wounded man would kick 
so? Come in, my son; come in, and 
give the glory to God.” 

Giacomo stalked in and let down his 
burden with a grunt on the monk’s bed 
and wiped the stream off his brow. Jean 
Dortan lay as he was laid. 

“Ah, St. Mary Magdalen,” cried the 
monk, bending over him. “Ah, Mary 
Mother, of your grace for all poor souls ! ” 

‘‘“Amen for myself,” said Giacomo. 
“ He—well, he’ll not do ill in the next 
world, but we'll try to keep him in 
this.” 

“Ah, surely, surely,” the fat friar was 
bustling with linen and water, and stirring 
the embers of his fire. ‘It were a sin 
else.” 

“There are poor souls enough have 
seen their last sunset,” said Giacomo, 
beginning to peel the clothes off Jean 
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Dortan, “and you'll have your chapel full 
of poor bodies before another.” 

‘*Say you so? Ah, misert, miserrimt | 
God soften the hearts of men!” 

“And stay the devil softening their 
brains,” said Giacomo; and with that 
the two fell to work on Jean Dortan, and 
washed his wounds and bound them with 
linen and sweet oil, and poured wine and 
milk into him. ‘The dawn was breaking 
when first he groaned.. Giacomo went 
out to chop wood for splints, and as he 
worked in the silvery light heard a rattle 
of musketry away in the east.  Bona- 
parte’s day had begun. Pensive, Giacomo 
went back, and together—he had some 
practice and the priest some theory——they 
set Jean Dortan’s legs. The pain of that 
woke him, and he opened dull eyes 
upon them and muttered, “ My captain, 
my captain.” There was something of 
mockery in Giacomo’s smile. 

So they fed Jean Dortan again, and he 
sighed heavily and slept. ‘Then they 
paused to feed themselves. While they 
ate the cannon roared from far. Giacomo 
arose. ‘The fat priest looked at him 
timidly. “I go for more asses,” said 
Giacomo. 

When he was gone and the din of the 
battle grew heavy, the priest knelt and 
prayed for all life. 

While the sky blanched from dark grey 
to pearl white, Masséna’s division had 
sped away north. An hour later Augereau 
moved along the causeway through the 
marsh to Arcola. Masséna’s_ scouts 
clashed on the flank of the Austrian 
army, and to a patter of musketry the sun 
rose dull yellow out of the yellow plain. 
Massena thrust fiercely forward, hurled a 
brigade on the Austrian flank, and brought 
the whole army to a halt. At the same 
moment Augereau came down upon their 
rear. 

It was well done, yet not well enough. 
Bonaparte had reckoned that the Austrians 
would be clear of the village of Arcola 
before Augereau was up with them. For 
once that lazy army had profit of its 
laziness. A brigade of Croats lingered 
stupidly in their quarters, and in their 
quarters Augereau caught them, It was 
the worse for him. ‘The Croats, who 
would not hurry for their own general, 
would not hurry for the French. They 
let Augereau’s skirmishers come into the 
village, and slew them there at their 
leisure. Augereau launched a regiment 
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in column along the causeway, but from 
their mellow brick cottages the Croats 
riddled the French ranks and tore them 
asunder. Again and still again Augereau 
brought columns to the attack, but in the 
steady fire from the village the fiercest 
charge melted away. Augereau himself 
sprang from his. horse and ran forward, 
rallying his men with cries and blows, and 
snatched the standard of his best regiment 
and bade them follow him and the glory 
of France. Madly they surged forward, 
and on and on. But the Croats, not 
mad at all, let them come to a hundred 
yards and smote them again with a 
tempest of lead and beat them back in 
disorder, while Augereau raved in vain. 

Bonaparte’s plan was shattered: the 
surprise had failed. -Alvintzy the Austrian 
had time to get his army in hand and 
form again. His vanguard turned and 
held Masséna in check while he brought 
back new brigades to support his stubborn 
Croats in Arcola. 

Pallid, with eyes like lance-points and 
his great brow drawn, Bonaparte rode up 
to Augereau’s broken battalions, Augereau 
was afoot still working like a sergeant to 
beat them into some order, and his officers 
were as mad as he. 

“Soldiers!” Bonaparte’s voice rang. 
“Soldiers of France! Soldiers of liberty ! 
It is I, Bonaparte, who ever leads you to 
victory. Fight now! Come, my children, 
For the honour of your mothers!  For- 
ward! Forward!” 

Down he sprang, and thrust through 
to the front and led on down that way 
of death. Marmont was with him, and 
Muiron and Berthier. After him surged 
Augereau’s men, but still he kept in 
front. ‘lhe Croats let them come close. 
Then, as the storm broke with a roar of 
flame, Muiron and Marmont sprang before 
Bonaparte, and Muiron was stricken and 
fell. Still Bonaparte was rushing on into 
the lashing hail of death. Berthier strove 
to drag him back, and reeled in the 
blood and mire and fell with him from 
the causeway into the marsh. ‘The ranks 
behind saw him fall, and roaring with 
rage and grief dashed on and on. ‘They 
went down like corn before the scythe. 
Still a few veterans ran, staggering, 
screaming. But it could not be. ‘They 
flung themselves down flat on the causSe- 
way, sobbing in rage. 

Marmont dragged Bonaparte from the 
marsh, and Berthier. Bonaparte, dashing 


the mud from his eyes, gave one swift 
glance down the causeway. Those few 
of the foremost had come to their senses 
again, were biting their cartridges and 
opening a broken fire on the village. 
But for the rest, swathes of dead and a 
frightened rabble at the causeway end 
was all that the charge had won. 

Bonaparte strode back, giving Marmont 
orders that sent him off at the run. When 
he came to the panic-stricken crowd he 
cried, ‘What! You have done all that 
men can do. Why play the coward now? 
Courage, courage! We shall bivouac on 
the battlefield, It is my custom.” 

And he mounted again and sat in the 
saddle among them, a still, strange form, 
all coated with the red mud of the marsh. 
He spoke no more, he asked no more 
of them. But with Bonaparte waiting 
there amongst them they could not think 
of flight, and Augereau and his officers 
hammered them into something of order. 

Away south, along the dyke that chains 
the swift stream of the Alpone, something 
began to move, and slowly, slowly came 
nearer. It was a battery of field guns 
double horsed, with a company of pioneers 
tramping beside and digging and banking 
and shouldering the guns through the 
breaking ground. They worked to a 
place where the rock of the mountains 
broke through all the rich soft river soil. 
Then swiftly they unlimbered, there was 
a puff of white smoke, and a shot 
ricocheted from the causeway into Arcola. 
With the next round they had the range, 
and working like madmen they brought 
swift ruin on the village. The brick walls 
bent and swayed and fell in rolling clouds 
of golden dust. Through it Augereau’s 
men could see the white coats hurrying 
away. They gave a great hoarse yell, 
and with no word given dashed forward 
along the causeway over their dead. 

Through the shattered smoking village 
they broke, driving the Croats before 
them, pursuers and pursued in one wild 
rabble. But on the higher ground beyond 
Arcola the Austrian brigades stood firm 
and smote comrade and foe with grape- 
shot and musketry. ‘The French fell 
back, and amid the ruins of Arcola formed 
again. ‘The battle was only begun. On 
the slope of the Alpine foothills the 
Austrians were strongly posted, and 
beneath the hills Bonaparte had only a 
scanty strip of firm ground. On either 
flank the rivers and the marsh shut him 
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in. He had no room to,manceuvre. All 
he did must needs be clear under the 
eyes of the enemy. 

A long thunder away to northward, 
something of trouble on the Austrian 
right, told that Masséna was fighting hard. 
But he was miles away : he was not strong 
enough to help the main battle. Bona- 
parte brought up some guns, planted 
them as he could on the solid earth by 
the willow clumps in the marsh, across the 
causeway, in among the ruins of Arcola, 
and opened a furious fire on the Austrian 
lines. ‘The Austrian gunners answered, 
and earth and air quivered with the din. 
Murat led a brigade of horsemen across 
the causeway, and the French guns were 
silent as he charged up the hill. Through 
the fire he charged and charged home, 
but the stubborn Austrian infantry stood 
firm, and his horsemen fell back with 
many a saddle empty.’ Then the Austrian 
cavalry were loosed on him, but in their 
turn were hurled back. So again, with 
fruitless thunder of artillery and furious 
charges that broke and shattered vainly 
on the reef of bayonets, long hour after 
hour went by. 

Behind the fight Bonaparte sat, his 
horse silent and still and grim, like a dead 
man in the saddle. Murat was doing his 
best. Murat was pouring out the lives of 
men, and the Austrians paid life for life. 
It remained to see whether Austrian 
spirit or French could longer endure the 
tragedy. With cold, keen eyes Bonaparte 
examined his men. 

Not far away Giacomo Connell and his 
ass watched Bonaparte with wonder and 
something of pity and something of 
contempt, as a man might feel for a child 
at some stupid, nasty fault. Often he 
turned from Bonaparte to watch the 
desperate ranks and the grim, ghastly field 
of blood, and horror and grief moved 
strangely over his round red face. 

The failing charges fell slower and 
feebler. On either side the steel-tipped 
ranks of infantry were unsteady. But 
still from marsh and hill the guns roared 
and the ranks were rent. Still the 
slaughter grew, and the torment. Still 
Bonaparte sat silent. He had done his 
part. ‘This fight his men had to win for 
him, to win by the power of seeing 
comrades suffer. 

With a queer nervous cry Giacomo 
kicked his heels into his ass and broke 
forward, “End it, devil, end it in God’s 
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name!” he muttered to himself, and 
he caught Bonaparte’s arm. Bonaparte 
turned with a start, like a man waked 
from a dream. Giacomo and he stared 
full into each other’s eyes, foe against foe. 
“If there were a way over the marsh— 
south—by Alvaredo?” said Giacomo in 
a hoarse strained voice. 

Bonaparte’s eyes lightened suddenly as 
his mouth moved. He swept a wide 
gesture round the battle. “So?” he said 
eagerly. 

“So,” said Giacomo; then, with an 
effort, ‘‘I—I could show you.” 

Bonaparte shouted for Marmont, his 
eyes agleam. Marmont was bidden take 
the Guides and follow Giacomo across 
the marsh and up the hills till he could 
come down on the Austrian left flank 
rear—three trumpet-blasts his signal. 

“My general, I thank you,” cried 
Marmont, laughing as he saluted. 

But Giacomo lingered, intent on Bona- 
parte. ‘It will make an end?” he asked, 
his voice gruff and quavering. 

“An end? A victory, a_ triumph,” 
cried Bonaparte. ‘And you shall be 
paid like a prince.” But Giacomo 
laughed. 

So the Guides, the flower of the cavalry, 
the last reserve, moved away from the 
battle alongside the tawny, sluggish river, 
and at their head Giacomo on his ass 
rode beside Marmont. 

Behind them Bonaparte was already 
covering the plain ina fog of feints. No 
soldier ever knew better how to use the 
pageantry of battle. He called Murat’s 
weary cavalry away from the fight and 
massed them upon his left. Just beyond 
the range of the Austrian guns, but full 
within the Austrians’ sight, they began to 
make complex evolutions that brought 
them out beyond the Austrian right. The 
Austrians saw the maze of parading horse- 
men, and watched earnestly as they were 
meant to watch, and thought as they were 
meant to think, and strengthened their 
right mightily. 

So that the thin line of the Guides 
threading a winding way across the marsh 
went unheeded. So that no one thought 
of them at all when they passed to firm 
ground and were lost in a green gorge. 
They came out of it above the Austrian 
left. Swiftly they formed, thrice their 
trumpeters pealed the charge, and they 
smashed down on the weakened line. 
When their trumpets spoke Murat swung 
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all his horsemen round, away from the 
massed strength of the right, and charging 
obliquely took the left wing in front as 
Marmont came down on its flank and 
rear. ‘The lean ranks broke before the 
shock and fled at last. All the army 
quavered. ‘Ihe strained wills were fail- 
ing now. 

Then Bonaparte, spurring forward, 
shouted: ‘“‘ Forward, Augereau, forward! 
They will not stand. Forward, my 
children: France, France!” ‘Then the 
drums beat and the bugles pealed; and 
yelling, the French battalions fell into 
column and dashed on up the hill, a 
dark medley of red and blue and steel. 
The white Austrian army surged and 
swayed to and fro, while Murat’s dark 
horsemen raged in the midst ; and soon, 
before the bayonet charge got home, fell 
back and back slowly like a cloud at 
dawn, 

It was no rout. Not even in retreat 
could the Austrians hurry. ‘Those stolid 
brigades that had held Masséna at bay 
since dawn covered the retreat and could 
not be broken. But retreat they must. 
‘The day was won. All Lombardy lay at 
Bonaparte’s feet. 

On the swell of that hard-won hill 
Bonaparte saluted Marmont. “It was 
well done. The pursuit is yours. We 
are all fought out. Where is your 
guide ?” 

Marmont looked carelessly about him. 
“Tf he’s not here he may be nowhere. 
I lost him when we charged, Does he 
matter ?” 

Bonaparte shrugged one shoulder. “No, 
he matters nothing,” said he. 

On that grim battlefield the army 
went into bivouac. ‘The wet chill of a 
November night came down to torture 
torturing wounds. And Giacomo Connell 
went from man to man serving as best he 
could. Long after the army had fallen 
asleep by its half-kindled fires his lantern 
moved, and the coldest hours had come 
before he was conquered and slept among 
the dead with his ass browsing about 
him. 

Soon after dawn he was afoot again, 
and he made a meal from a dead man’s 
haversack, and he and his ass bore away 
a poor wretch with a grisly wound in his 
chest to the priest of San Carlo. The 
fat priest held up his hands in horror. 
** Ah, pitiful! Ah, unhappy! Oh that men 
should scorn the work of God! Come 


in, poor soul, come in, and San Carlo 
stand by me and thee.” He bent puffing 
to help Giacomo with the burden. “So. 
And so. Here is clean straw at the 
least. And thou he turned to 
Giacomo. ‘Blessed art thou, my son, 
who dost give me men to help.” 

“Faith, I am man enough to need 
blessing, father,” said Giacomo. “ And 
him—what of him I brought you yester- 
day ?” 

“He sleeps like a child,” said the 
priest, and pointed out on his pillow 
the very peaceful face of Jean Dortan. 
“When he wakes he babbles of his 
general. What does a monk know of 
generals? I bid him sleep again.” 

“TI wonder,” said Giacomo, half to him- 
self ; and then he went off to the battle- 
field for another burden. So he and his 
ass plied to and fro till the cell and the 
little chapel had no room for more, and 
the priest assured him that he was doing 
the work of God. 

While he tended them Jean Dortan 
woke himself, crying, “‘ My captain, my 
captain!” and Giacomo, with some im- 
patient oath, turned to him. ‘‘ What is 
the use of him, your captain?” he said 
with a sneer. 

Jean Dortan stared and recognised the 
round red face. ‘‘My captain, is he 





safe ?” 
Giacomo laughed. ‘ He took care of 
that.” Jean Dortan dropped back con- 


tent on his bolster. Combatant feelings 
worked in Giacomo’s face as he watched. 

“Where am 1?” said Jean Dortan at 
last. 

* You are safe too,” said Giacomo. 

Jean Dortan made a quaint gurgling 
sound like a child’s laugh. “ My cap- 
tain,” he murmured to himself, smiling. 
““There is no one like my captain.” 
Giacomo was near exploding at him, but 
choked and turned away with darkening 
brow. 

In the days that followed, the priest 
and he were surgeon and nurse and cook, 
and when he could not get what he 
wanted from the French commissaries, 
Giacomo was thief as well. Between the 


two of them the most of their patients 
throve till they began to chatter, and 
some would call for mother or comrade, 
but Jean Dortan always for Bonaparte. 

“Oh, he is well enough, your little 
general,” Giacomo would assure him. 
“ What do you want with him?” 
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“He will want me,” said Jean Dortan. fought and won. When the month was 
Giacomo laughed. running out, and some of his wounded 








“He bent puffing to help Giacomo with the burden.” 


Bonaparte had his army resting in the were buried and some on their legs again, 
villages all round. The campaign was and Jean Dortan could hardly be held 
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from trying his, Giacomo went out to 
find Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte was at his ease in Alvaredo, 
and Giacomo had to wait till he chose to 
get out of one of his hot scented baths. 
Then, giving audience in a bed-gown, 
‘What, my friend the ass!” said Bona- 
parte. “So you would not die till you 
were paid ?” 

“ You always raise my opinion of man- 
kind,” said Giacomo. ‘Who makes me 
humble is the man fool enough to be a 
friend of yours.” 

There was silence awhile, and Bona- 
parte searched him with keen, questioning 
eyes, but Giacomo did not explain. “If 
you have found Jean Dortan alive, you 
shall have your own price,” said Bona- 
parte. 

Giacomo laughed. “I think well 
enough of myself to want no more than 
myself, Bonaparte. But as for your 
Jean Dortan (God help him), come and 
see. I think he has something to tell 
you.” 

Bonaparte started up. “ If this is true, 
my friend, you shall know what it is to 
serve Bonaparte.” 

“T do,” said Giacomo, and laughed. 

So you see Bonaparte striding hastily 
into the cell by the chapel of San Carlo, 
and his wounded men starting up from 
their straw to salute him and cry his 
name. But he was for Jean Dortan’s 
side. 

“Good day, my captain,” said Jean 
Dortan, smiles all over his big face. 

“My big Jean,” said Bonaparte with 
some affection, and gripped the wasted 
shoulder. 

Giacomo crossed over and stood behind 
Jean Dortan, looking down at Bonaparte 
with a saturnine smile. 

“So you have conquered again, my 
captain ?” said Jean Dortan. ‘I wish I 
had been there.” 

“You had done better,” said Bonaparte. 
“It is a useful thick head of yours this,” 
and he pinched Jean Dortan’s ear. 

“Tell me about the battle, my captain,” 
said Jean Dortan; and Bonaparte told 
him a thrilling, a gorgeous tale, strength- 
ened with some truth. The wounded 
men in the straw stirred, and cried out 


in delight. ‘They found their own deeds 
more glorious by far than they had 
guessed ... But Giacomo continued 
to smile. 

“Eh, you are great,” said Jean Dortan, 
drawing in his breath, and his eyes 
worshipped Bonaparte. ‘And yet you 
found time to remember the little Jean 
Dortan, eh, my captain ? ” 

“Tf it had not been for that Jean 
Dortan I should be in an Austrian 
prison,” said Bonaparte, smiling. 

“You would have found a way,” said 
Jean Dortan calmly ; “ you found a way to 
save me.” 

And Giacomo laughed. 

Bonaparte looked up quickly, and met 
intent, scornful, questioning eyes. He 
understood. Giacomo had set a trap for 
him. . . He was to tell the truth, to con- 
fess weakness, to diminish his glory .. . 
Giacomo had made a mistake. Bona- 
parte’s eyes flamed to give him challenge. 
“T saved you, my big Jean,” he said 
slowly, and still watching Giacomo laid 
his hand on Jean Dortan’s shoulder. 

“Ah, my captain, it is good to follow 
you,” said Jean Dortan. ‘“‘ You care for 
us all.” 

“So much,” said Giacomo, ‘‘ More 
than he can tell you, I think, eh, Bona- 
parte?” Bonaparte’s eyes still met his, 
dauntless. Giacomo laughed and turned 
away, and went out. Bonaparte looked 
after him uneasily, and, as soon as he 
could free himself of Jean  Dortan, 
followed. ‘Twilight was falling, vapour 
gathering over the marsh. He found 
Giacomo saddling his ass. Giacomo 
showed no interest in him at all. 

* Berthier shall pay you two thousand 
francs, my friend,” said Bonaparte. 

Giacomo straightened his back. “I 
have set your soul against mine,” said 
he. ‘Look at it, Bonaparte.” Then he 
strapped behind his saddle a little bundle 
of clothes and’ a net of fodder and fuel, 
and mounted, 

“Where are you bound, fool?” cried 
Bonaparte angrily. 

Giacomo turned in the saddle. ‘Where 
are you bound?” said he. ‘ Who gets 
to the end will know.” And he was lost 
in the silvery mist. 














NGLISHWOMEN who go to Paris 

for their gowns and hats see, as 

a rule, only the facade of the Rue 

de la Paix. They penetrate of course as 

far as the luxurious, mirror-lined parlours 

and fitting-rooms of Paquin’s, Worth’s, 

and Doucet’s. They encounter not only 

the saleswomen and the skirt, corsage, 

and sleeve fitters, each an artist in herself, 

but they have glimpses also of the little 

girls who run back and forth on errands 

from the workrooms carrying hasty, irate 
messages. 

Yet this is all the merest exterior, 
presented to give the purchaser an im- 
pression of animation and_ prosperity. 
Everything in the salerooms of the great 
milliners and dressmakers is arranged to 
tempt and to allure. Indeed, these 
ateliers, like all places where a number 
of women are at work together, offer a 
sufficiently gay appearance, and are fairly 
accessible to any customer who shows 
interest in seeing them. 

But that part of the dressmaking and 
hat-trimming trade about which the 
Englishwoman shopping in Paris knows 
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the least, is the life, either in its 
pleasures or its struggles, of the 
little working girl, the girl who 
embroiders one gown, the gitl who 
stitches pearls and sequins on 
another, the girl who makes the 
wonderful artificial flowers, the girl 
who curls and prepares the feathers 
and plumes. Each separate orna- 
ment, each additional bit of trim- 
ming, in the models offered at the 
great houses, has been fashioned 
by skilful fingers trained to per- 
fection. And the fingers exercis- 
ing this perfected trade belong to 
the innumerable throng of little 
labourers whose existence depends 
upon their daily effort, and who 
yet seek, when their work is done, some 
chance to assert the fact that they are 
human beings like the rest of us, and not 
“mere machines.” 

The nickname given to this young girl 
labourer is suggestive of the life she leads : 
she is called the miédinette—the little 
*‘noon-girl.” From twelve to one o’clock 
she is granted the hour of freedom which 
counts for her to the extent of submerging 
in forgetfulness the ten other working 
hours of the day. She takes her name, as 
she takes her personality, from the sixty 
minutes between twelve and one! 

Fifty years ago this same Parisian 
working girl inspired a chef d’wuvre from 
one of those writers who rise above 
mediocrity once only, and remain for 
ever famous. In treating the subject of 
the humble ouvriére, Henri Murger in his 
novel, “La Vie de Bohéme,” gained for 
her and for himself world-wide recogni- 
tion. ‘To-day her sisters of the present 
generation are a cause less for poetic 
inspiration than for sociological research. 
By the action of economics on this, as 
upon all else that is modern, the touching 
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poetry of the 1830 grisefte has been trans- 
formed into the problematic realism of 
the midinette. 

The midinettes are recruited for the 
professions still requiring hand work. 
Four-fifths of all the working girls in 
Paris are needlewomen, or ouvrieres de 
Vaiguille. ‘Yhey are distributed in the 
various ateliers where are created the 
gowns, hats, lingerie, corsets, shoes, which 
make Paris famous as a centre of fashion. 
The remaining fifth of the group work 
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she is obliged to, but because she wants 
the extra money.” She is contented with 
wages smaller than any man could accept, 
and for this reason she readily finds 
employment in houses where reliability 
and some instruction are required. The 
Crédit Lyonnais, for example, employs 
nine hundred such women in its principal 
Paris bank. ‘They are admitted as em- 
ployees only on condition that they live 
in their own home, or in the home of 
some friend who acts as guardian. 


Midinettes leaving an atelier 


upon feathers, flowers, passementerie, and 
other accessories which, though made 
necessarily by hand, are not needlework. 

In Paris, or the immediate environs, 
there are, of course, ‘‘ mill hands” among 
the working women. But these factory 
employees are the unskilled ouvriéres, 
the dregs of the working population, 
widows most of them, or women in 
misfortune with the burden of a family to 
bear unaided, struggling in dire necessity 
to earn bread for hungry mouths. 

Quite the other extreme is the class of 
young woman who works “not because 


Neither of these categories of labourers, 
however, comes under the head of the 
midinette, who here chiefly interests us. 

As the fated hour strikes its twelve 
successive strokes the whole region about 
the Rue de la Paix, the Avenue de l’Opéra, 
Rues St. Augustin, du Caire, du Sentier, 
St. Denis, and Montmartre become 
thronged with the midinettes. They 
form no sad procession. Dressed in 
simple black frocks, relieved by a bow ot 
coloured ribbon or a line of white at the 
throat—it is not upon such modest 
toilettes that they count to give them 
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their little triumphant air. All their 
science de femmes in matters of mode is 
applied to the skilful arranging of their 
hair, They are coiffées to perfection, and 
under this natural crown, which takes the 
place of a hat and adds a beauty no hat 
could give, there is a face, wan sometimes, 
pale and marked too clearly by the hand 
of toil, but lighted always by a smile. 
Indeed, so gay is the midinette, and so 
evidently is happiness the strain of her 
nature, that she drives all thought of 
misery from one’s mind as the sunshine 
dispels the threatening clouds. 

And yet her misery is great ! 

Wise people—or those whom the world 
fancies worthy of the name—often shrug 
their shoulders at.the wickedness of man, 
and at the retrogression of humanity in 
general, If the contemplation of certain 
aspects of society leads us to melancholy 
conclusions, a contact with the working: 
class is apt to revive our hopefulness 
regarding the persistence of courage and 
self-sacrifice, endurance and heroism. 

‘To eat and drink and clothe oneself on 
the meagre earnings of the ouvritre de 
Zaiguille is a problem too often insoluble 
There are, alas ! those who exchange one 
sort of suffering for another—the physical 
for the moral—but the wonder we might 
feel at weakness is dissipated by a con- 
sideration of what the ‘‘honest life” means 
for one of these working girls. 

The following figures are eloquent. 
They have been selected from numerous 
similar accounts kept by the midinettes, 
and which testify sufficiently that, behind 
their pale, smiling faces, there is a soul 
with something in it of the heroic. 

Here, first of all, are the items jotted 
down for a year’s expenses made by a 
little seamstress whose earnings amount to 
just £2 a month—two pounds ! 


S. d, 
Rent 8 o 
2 Dresses 16 73 


Making up of dresses 
4 pairs Shoes 
2 Hats 


COCO OOO OW 
Aw 
oo 


4 10 
3 Chemises , 4 10 
2 Nightgowns 3 23 
4 Handkerchiefs . o © 7 
2 Sheets mended . Oo 2 10 
4 Towels @..3-10 
Light . o 8 oO 
Heat © 9 73 
2 Aprons Oo 210 
1 Skirt ‘ : o 1 7 
Xmas present to janitress . 0 4 O 
£10 15 oO 





“She dons a spray of white flowers.” 


So much for her household and 
personal expenses. Here is the cost of 
her food, which reached the sum of gd. 


per day: 


ee & 
Bread . ‘ é : . ©. 
Milk o |! 
Meat ; - Oo 23 
Vegetables ‘ ; ‘ . eed 
Coal o 1% 
3utter oOo 1 
o0 9 


The aggregate output reached a total of 
twenty-three pounds nineteen shillings 
and sevenpence (£23 19s. 7@.), and the 
income attaining to twenty-four pounds 
(£24) there was, it will be seen, a saving 
of fivepence during the year. This five- 
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pence was mentioned in the accounts of 
the seamstress as having been “laid aside 
in case of emergency.” 

We might be inclined to exclaim 
“ Tmpossible !” were it not that we have at 
hand a still more surprising budget to 
consult. Another midinette employed as 
seamstress in a clothing establishment 
divided as follows the salary of £15 which 
she earned in a year: 


Los hh 
Rent 400 
1 Dress ‘ Oo 4 0 
1 Shawl ; : o 1 73% 
2 pairs Stockings . o-4.-2 
2 pairs Shoes o 610 
2 Chemises . o-2 
1 Nightgown o-f oO 
2 Handkerchiefs . o o 8 
2 Towels oo 8 
Light . Oo 3 2 

ee ae 





(We note that there were no expenses for 
heating.) 

The food, bought already cooked, cost 
as follows : 


BREAKFAST AND LUNCH. 


Ss. a. 
Milk . Oo of 
Bread Oo 2 
Sausage o 1 
Fried Potatoes o oO} 
Cheese o 1 

SUPPER. 

Cold Meat. ; . ‘ eae 
Potatoes . ‘ ' ‘ - © O8 


And such cases are not exceptional. 

M. Charles Benoist, who is an au- 
thority on the subject, affirms that there 
are a great number of working girls in 
Paris who earn less than two shillings a 
day, and who live on this without asking 
help from any one. ‘To be sure these are 
the more unfortunate members, and there 
are skilful workers in the sewing-room 
who make as much as three or four 
shillings a day. It is not uninteresting 
to compare with such wages the price 
paid for unskilled labour in America. 
We hear often a protest which has come 
to be generally accepted: that there is 
the same difference between wages and 
expenses in America as in France, and 
that the proportions remaining therefore 
the same, the situation does not alter. 
This I can with some authority contra- 
dict, for the opinion of men like M. Jules 
Siegfried, who has studied the wage 





question in both countries, confirms what 
chanced to be my personal experience ; 
the labourer in America makes double 
what he does in France, and spends only 
a fraction more. 

During the months I worked myself in 
the various American factories and ateliers 
seeking to learn more of the working girl’s 
condition by sharing completely her work, 
her life, her pleasures, I was never, even 
at the outset, offered less than three 
shillings a day. As for board, lodging, 
heat, light, and washing I never paid 
more than twelve shillings a week, so I 
had, from the start, a balance of six 
shillings a week for clothes, ‘pin- 
money,” pleasure, and savings. 

After a week or ten days’ practice at 
my machine (for the prices here given 
are for unskilled machine work), I made 
easily #1 4s. to £1 6s. (one pound 
four to one pound six shillings) a week. 
The skilled hands made an average 
all the year round of £2 (two pounds) a 
week. 

My experiences were not limited, how- 
ever, to the factories alone, for, wishing 
to test all branches of industry, I obtained 
a “job” in a hand-sewing shop or atelier. 
It would have been difficult to find a less 
trained tailoress than I was, yet from the 
outset I was given four shillings a day. 
(This, no doubt, was the lowest price 
at which the employers could get any 
one to work.) The young women who 
handled their needles with skill were paid 
forty-two shillings a week. 

Now, however, it was my observation 
that, although the American working girl 
was well off, as far as material conditions 
are concerned, she was not as truly 
happy as the French working girl. 

‘The American girl, as fast as she earns 
it, spends her money, and not on others, 
but on herself. Over and over again I put 
to my comrades the same question which 
serves as introduction among those whose 
world is work: “Do you like your job ?” 

The answer was, nine times out of ten, 
the somewhat defensive ‘‘ Yes, but I 
don’t fave to work. My father and 
brothers support mamma and me, but if 
I didn’t work I could not have the clothes 
I do!” 

And another affirmation pronounced by 
the younger girls was: ‘‘I am_ not 
working to save—I am _ working for 
pleasure.” 

As potent in the lower classes as in the 
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The product of the Midinette’s busy fingers: In the Paddock at Longchamps. 
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upper classes is this love of luxury, this 
triumph of individualism which may per- 
haps be America’s industrial mainspring, 
but which cannot be considered as her 
moral inspiration. And, as a result of 
this peculiar intensity of desire for wealth 
and longing for independence, the Ameri- 
can girl in the working midst, as in the 
worldly circles, is restless and dissatisfied. 

Not so are her sisters of France. 

What, indeed, you might ask yourself, 
could be the consolation of a girl of 
eighteen—perhaps even younger—alone 
in Paris, starting at a salary of two 
shillings a day with little hope of gaining 
more? ‘Those whose horizon is hemmed 
in by the narrow confines of the material 
world will find no temptation to speculate 
regarding the inward joys of a poor 
creature who subsists on sixpence a 
day! ‘Those, on the other hand, who 
do not live by bread alone will under- 
stand. First of all there is the moral 
satisfaction of sufficing honestly to one’s 
self without making upon others demands 
which they might find it difficult to meet, 
or without taking from any one what 
might have to be repaidat a too dear 
cost. Then there is the great consola- 
tion—or torment, as the case may be—at 
all events the absorbing, masterful, dis- 
tracting preoccupation, love! Without 
the wings of Cupid to lift her into the 
clouds, the little ouvriére’s burden would 
crush her too heavily to earth. 

The American factory girl names in 
two different classes the youths who pay 
her court: there is the “‘ beau,” who may 
be changed at any moment, and there is 
the “steady,” who will not be changed 
oftener than once a year. But always 
change there must be! The desire for 
conquest and the will to resist make 
the American wédd rose no less a 
coquette than her sister the American 
beauty. 





* “Problems of Modern 


SIESTA. 


HE sunlight died, amid a sea of 
fire, 

A chilling breeze down through 
the garden swept ; 
rain-clouds gathered, 


Great black as 


funeral pyre— 


My lady wept. 
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English working girls—I quote from 
Beatrice Webb’s Diary of an Investi- 
gator—have “warm hearts overflowing 
with good nature... . During the day 
their fingers and eyes are fully occupied ; 
in the evenings, on holidays, in the slack 
season their thoughts rush out and gather 
in the multitudinous excitements of the 
East End streets; while their feelings 
unburden themselves in the pleasure of 
promiscuous love-making.” * 

With the French working girl it is again 
different. ‘The agitation and excitement 
of courtship are attended in her mind 
with the hope of marriage. Her modest 
treasure does not provoke an undue 
independence ; if she does not actually 
dream of protection, at least her reveries 
are of sharing with another her effort and 
its recompense. 

Once a year this tacit expectancy 
“which is uppermost in the heart of 
every midinette ” expresses itself symboli- 
cally. At the feast of Sainte Catherine 
on November 25 there is a faint odour 
of orange-blossoms wafted upon the misty 
winter air in the populous quarters of 
Paris. Not that on this day there are 
more weddings than on any other: every 
humblest little working girl in the city, 
if she has passed the age of twenty-four 
without marrying, dons a spray of white 
flowers on her way to the atelier in the 
morning, and offers to St. Catherine a 
prayer that she will help her to find the 
longed-for husband ! 

For the deprivation to which she is 
condemned by the over-supply of hands 
in a crowded metropolis, the little French 
seamstress is to be pitied indeed. More 
than compassion, though, we owe her 
gratitude for the gaiety and grace which 
enliven what overwork might so easily 
have dulled, and which give us the 
gentle character and the smiling visage 
of the present midinette. 

Industry.” (Webb.) 


The wind has ceased to stir each walnut 
leaf, 
A soothing silence o’er the garden 
crept ; 
Down in the grass, awearied by her 
grief— 


My lady slept. 
MarjJoRIE K. EDWARDES. 

















HEN Dagget said that he 
would forgive his wife, 
he had meant it with 
the same sincerity that he had meant 

the “love, honour, and cherish” in the 
marriage service which, quietly, with no 
emotion and a sense of calm satisfaction, 
he had three years before repeated after 
the rector in the college chapel. ‘The 
promise to love, honour, and cherish is 
one set of responsibilities—one might 
almost call them pleasures ; the promise 
to forgive is quite a different affair! It is 
notin the marriage service, and is another 
consideration entirely. 

As Dagget kept his churchly vow— 
and in reviewing his married years he 
fully acquitted his performance—so he 
intended to keep the other, made before 
no priest, but tacitly, simply given to the 
woman who had done him signal wrong. 

When what he knew had come to his 
cognisance, his first thought had been of 
his son, his second of his wife; then, 
calmly, with a mingling of scorn, disdain, 
and wonder, of the other man. Of 
himself, as a wronged man, he had not 
thought until these last days when, alone 
with his wife in a foreign country, under 
the influence of novel environments, he 





found himself cast upon his alien sur- 


roundings for diversion—and on_ the 
society of his wife for happiness. The 


sufficiency of these to constitute life and 
agreeable gaiety he began to question, 
and, moreover, to wonder what could be 
so ultimately wrong in the reasonable 
state of affairs. Where was the agreeable 
phase of mind his generous pardon should 
have produced ? 

Dagget, restless and sleepless, realised 
that he was not at peace. He slowly 
confessed that unhappiness was the logical 
cause of his moral condition, and began 
to ask himself why. Nowhere could he 
have found so congenial a climate. ‘The 
air was balmy ; the sky as blue at night- 
fall as it had hung above them all day. 
Seen from the elevation of the hotel, 
the Bay of Naples, in blue, grey, and 
opal, melted before him into the far 
horizon ; whilst, just below, the closely 
built, irregular town, with its houses of 
pink, yellow, and blue stucco, lay like 
casement tapestry mellowed with time ; a 
woven city of monotones and softened 
colours, all its windows facing the sea. 

As, towards seven o’clock, he stood in 
the glass pavilion of Bertolini’s, waiting 
for his wife to come in with him to dinner, 
the city began to sparkle here and there 
with electric lights. One by one the 
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windows glowed like jewels fallen at the 
hill’s foot, and sheer across the bay rose 
the black mass of Vesuvius, its scarred 
ancient sides red with the long old wound. 
Dagget’s eyes fixed themselves on the 
yawning gash from which the smoke 
rolled back in -feathery waves. The 
mountain was a gigantic tortured creature 
with wounded flanks open to the pity of 
the world. 

The man set his face, thinner and more 
serious of late, towards the beauty of 
which he saw little, and patiently waited 
for his wife. He was near-sighted, and 
through brilliantly polished glasses his 
eyes looked thoughtful, meditative ; -he 
studied a world which he encountered 
by reason, intellect, and ignored by the 
senses. 

At the present time he was much be- 
wildered in his reflections, and the un- 
accustomed befogging of his thoughts 
troubled him more than a little. 

Dagget was a mathematical don at a 
college in Oxford, and so accurate in his 
mental operations that to find himself 
unable to grasp the psychic situation— 
above all, of his own mind—was as 
astonishing to him as it would have been 
to find a simple problem unsolvable by 
the rule of three. He murmured to 
himself: “I am ill; the air of Naples 
does not seem yet to agree with me; or 
else ”—his habitual truthfulness made him 
in the same breath acknowledge—“ I am 
not happy.” 

This admission presupposed that he 
had been happy. He had at least be- 
lieved himself so to be. Absorbed in 
his university work, housed and sheltered 
in a pretty, tasteful home presided over 
by a beautiful young woman, he had 
never known a moment of keen suffering 
until this moment in the great window 
of the Naples hotel. A new excitement, 
the fact of being brought instantly face 
to face with a problem that called upon 
his trained and responsive powers of 
mind to resolve, the stimulus of respon- 
sibility, the need for immediate action, 
and the sudden departure from his home 
in the university town, had acted like 
narcotics on his more personal self, never 
very keenly living or habitually considered 
or pampered. The voyage from England 
to Italy had been made with a fellow- 
passenger engaged on a work of keenest 
scientific interest, and Dagget spent many 
hours with his colleague. 
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He had not, until now, once thought 
of himself as a man, and the personal 
Ego seemed to have been lying in wait 
at Naples, to have met him here, starting 
out with unearthly strides of a Franken- 
stein order. And certainly to-night the 
horror stood beside him invisible to all 
eyes but his own, and on the visage of 
the Image Dagget read acute unhappi- 
ness. ‘There was nothing mathematical 
about the state of affairs; nor could the 
presence of the Image be solved by rule, 
although the professor thought it should 
be! ‘The creature was human, flesh and 
blood, and, if repressed and stereotyped, 
it had organs and nerves and capacities 
with which to suffer and to enjoy. The 
Image appeared to hold in its hand a 
paper whereon Dagget’s near-sighted eyes 
read without difficulty : “I have promised 
to forgive, and I can’t do it—it is a lie.” 

Three or four guests of the hotel, men 
and women, were seated at a little table 
near him. One of them had a field-glass, 
and through it contemplated Vesuvius. 
The others were drinking liqueurs, and 
one pretty woman was smoking a fragrant 
cigarette. They were well-bred, quiet, 
and well-behaved, and -their manners 
in no way accorded with the customs 
Dagget thought repulsive, fast, and 
disgusting. Something in the attitude 
of the woman smoking recalled his wife 
to him, and a revulsion passed through 
him as he glanced at her and away. 
Mrs. Dagget was slenderer, her hair was 
not arranged as was this lady’s, but her 
type was the same, softly pretty and 
weakly feminine, with a combination of 
assurance and timidity that had a charm 
for most men, and that Dagget considered 
dangerous, 

He began to think that the setting was 
more in accordance with his wife’s type 
than any in which he had yet seen her, 
and he reluctantly forced himself to 
believe it; he could easily believe her 
one of this rather irresponsible party. 
A few changes in her dress, and she 
would be like them. He could even 
fancy her smoking. Oxford had never 
been a suitable frame for Letty Dagget. 
Could it be possible that as certain forms 
of life degenerate and become abnormal 
out of their climate and element, such 
was the explanation of her . . 

He stopped; at the farther door his 
wife appeared at last, and Dagget turned 
about as she advanced towards him. 





“Three or four guests of the hotel, men and women, were seated at a little table near him.” 
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Alongside of the cosmopolitan group, 
Mrs. Dagget appeared very simple indeed. 
Her dinner-dress was a white muslin 
shirt-waist and a blue serge skirt. 

“Here you are!”—his voice had a 
note of affectionate condescension, “ Shall 
we go in to dinner?” 

She nodded, and preceded him into 
the dining-room to the right of the 
pavilion. 


II. 


Letty Tuorre had been scarcely nine- 
teen when, three years before, Dagget 
married her out of the little boarding- 
house in Elm Street, where he went daily 
for several months to give her lessons in 
higher mathematics. 

A sudden letter fronr his old friend, 
Lemuel Thorpe, had found means _ to 
break into his absorption, to touch him 
as nothing for a long time had touched 
the scholar wrapped and swathed in his 
garment of isolation, self-interest, and 
study. 

‘Twenty years before, Thorpe had come 
from the bright “far American West,” 
from a San Francisco university, to read 
for an honour school at Oxford, and 
singularly enough the.two men had been 
friends. 

As the letter lay before him on his 
study table, pathetic with the frankness 
of a last message written by a man who 
feels that his nearness to the other world 
gives him privileges over the rest of man- 
kind, Dagget clearly saw again the tall, 
splendid young fellow he had known him 
to be in their undergraduate days, Across 
a light snow, bare-headed, without great- 
coat, in the keen cold, he saw Thorpe 
hurrying to meet him through Mag- 
dalen Gardens; the young man’s buoy- 
ancy, his glowing vitality, his spirit, had a 
ring to which Dagget had echoed in his 
youth, and to which, after a silence of 
years, he found he responded still. 

The letter, in a measure, confided to 
Dagget, Thorpe’s only child. His long 
illness in a foreign country had exhausted 
his small resources, . . . he left her penni- 
less and friendless too. She had a good 


education ; with a little preparation she 
could teach. . . . She came alone from 
Cannes, and Dagget had found her in 
Miss Bixbie’s boarding-house alone. 
When the alternative of a marriage with 
her father’s friend was placed before her, 
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she had not hesitated to accept it. 
That is, Dagget could not recall that she 
had. On the contrary, she had seemed 
grateful and affectionate, and, in the little 
house where their son was born, they 
had passed, to his thinking, three tranquil, 
consistent years. What had they been 
to Letty? How could he answer? He 
had never asked! He had no means of 
knowing. She had seemed interested in 
her household ; an active, much-sought-for 
addition to North Oxford society, a graceful 
hostess to his friends, and a good, loving 
mother. That she had been brooding, 
wretched, discontented, and dissatisfied, he 
had no means to divine, for in so far as 
he remembered she had always appeared 
cheerful and contented. 

Her good looks, her extreme good 
looks—he had himself thought them so— 
were indeed a certain source of anxiety to 
him, as well as of pride. ‘‘ Pretty Mrs, 
Dagget ”—even “ beautiful Mrs, Dagget” 
—he knew they so called her, and he 
knew too that she had awakened more 
than one flame in the hearts of his 
different pupils, from freshmen to seniors. 
It had never occurred to Dagget to 
be jealous, and he would have done 
his wife injustice in so being at any 
time. When the thunderbolt fell it was 
out of a sky as clear as that of a mild June 
day, and the stunned man had left himself 
only sufficient pause to make his decision, 
a decision made with his best, profoundest 
reason, a faculty ready at call through 
force of long habit. He had not himself 
yet swung to or regained the regular 
rhythm after the commotion. 

“ Letty,” he observed, as they sat this 
night at table, “ you did not think well to 
change your dress ?” 

She excused it, saying she had gone 
out to another hotel, thinking there might 
be letters for them there, and had come 
in too late. As she made her explanation 
she looked at her husband, half question- 
ing his expression, and then she blushed 
a vivid crimson. ‘*You don’t believe 
me?” 

He started. ‘“ AZy dear /” 

“No,” she said suffocatingly ; 
don’t believe me !” 

She looked down at her plate, and the 
red in her cheeks faded out in stripes, 
scarlet lines showing sharp against the 
white of her face. Dagget watched the 
tempest of colour subside, dumbfounded 
at her intense way of speaking. Above 


“cc you 
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all, his honesty would not allow him too 
thoroughly to gainsay her. He knew 
that even as she had spoken a doubt 
instantly insinuated itself in his mind, 
and that, if only partially, he distinctly 
questioned her excuses, It was an un- 
comfortable dinner ; he was thankful when 
it came to an end, and he might make 
his way to his own room. 

His bedroom adjoined his wife’s, and 
in order to continue the scientific work so 
rudely broken in upon, he had installed 
his table in an alcove like a little study, 
and now seated himself to work and 
meditate. 

He managed to do some little reading, 
more or less absorbed, until he found 
himself drawing designs of cubes and 
angles on his blotting-paper, Then 
he stopped, and, without pushing his 
chair back, sat, his face buried in his 
hands, and rapidly, as though he had not 
at all left the subject, he resumed his 
reflections of an hour before. Everything 
Letty did, had done, since her husband 
knew, surprised him. She had daily 
revealed herself as a new person. Had 
he, then, never really known her—never 


‘really understood her? . . . Could it be 


said that he had never understood his 
wife : that, unlike the exact and _ logical 
problems with which he was _ familiar, 
Letty was a mystery? He admitted that 
he knew little of women. He had been 
a thinker all his life, a deep, tireless 
student, and had it not been for the 
lonely circumstances of Letty ‘Thorpe, 
and his need of a housekeeping com- 
panion, he would never have married. 
Her beauty had given him neither pride 
nor great pleasure. Indeed, after an 
absence from her of three months, when 
he had gone to Labrador with an ex- 
ploring party, he had been amazed one 
day when writing to his wife to discover 
that he could not accurately recall the 
colour of her eyes ! 

_ No doubt—his honesty acknowledged 
it now—there were other things more 
elusive, more interesting, than a grey eye 
srablue! There were traits and tastes 
which he did not even know, much less 
remember. 

It had been during this very same long 
absence that her intimate friendship with 
the other man had drifted into—love. 
Dagget, in thinking, used the word 
quite calmly, and with measured precision 
followed the sequence. As he had done 


before, this evening he reached the climax 
less tranquilly, and his lips twitched. 
There were but two solutions ; so he had 
decided for them both in Oxford: a 
divorce or—what the world calls forgive- 
ness. Dagget chose the latter. There 
had been the question of his little boy. 

As the child crossed his mind at this 
juncture, there was no perceptible soften- 
ing of his face. He did not necessarily 
care for children. ‘They baffled him even 
more than women did. ‘The baby had 
been a source of distraction in his quiet, 
noiseless house. His study had been 
changed to make room for the nursery, 
and even then there were times when 
the baby’s crying had come to his ears. 
He had finally taken to writing in his 
private study in college, and this kept 
him more than ever away from home. 
He was forty years older than his son. 
When the boy came to enter a college 
his father would be an old man. Still, 
in the sight of the unscientific and 
living problem so dificult to reduce to 
exact quantities, he had not faltered. It 
was his own. He had a strong sense of 
responsibility towards the child, and he 
would do his best for him, at no matter 
what sacrifice. He believed that this 
sacrifice involved that the home should 
not be broken. 

The plan he had evolved for his wife’s 
acceptance had been arbitrary and con- 
cise. She was to go with him to the 
Continent for an indefinite length of time. 
They were to travel, and she was to 
leave her child with her husband’s un- 
married sister. Hedged by these con- 
ditions, the woman might, if she chose, 
accept the forgiveness of her husband. 
She was pardoned, and only her maternal 
rights were for the time taken away. 
There had been no cruel rigour in his 
planning of the situation, and no intention 
to wound Letty’s motherhood. At all 
events, his wife had consented to the 
plan. . . . Dagget had been writing 
logarithms in succession on the pages 
before him... . They were clear and 
exact, and to him beautiful, but his mind 
could not hold to them. His meditations 
had brought him to the day when he had 
told his decision to his wife. Unimagina- 
tive as he was, the time came before him 
as clearly as the geometric forms stood 
out before his eyes on the white page. 

It had been an autumn Sunday after- 
noon, two months after his knowledge. 
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Neither of them had been to church, 
for Mr. Dagget was an atheist, and his 
wife had lost the habit of church obser- 
vance. He had come into the house, to 
the sitting-room, where as a rule, when 
she was at home, he was in the habit of 
finding Letty with her sewing, her baby 
near her on the floor. On this day she 
was alone, neither sewing nor reading, 
idly standing at the window that looked 
down over where the old trees were 
growing brown. 

Nothing about her suggestive of either 
wife or mother spoke that day to the 
scientist. Whatever human feelings he 
had known towards her had been, at the 
hour that her faithlessness declared itself 
to him, suddenly sealed as though a giant 
boulder had been rolled against the source 
of a stream. 

He saw in her only the most difficult 
phase of the most difficult problem he 
had ever been called upon to consider. 
Almost without looking at her he had _ put 
his decision before her, and after speaking 
had gone over to the table, where he 
feigned to arrange some papers, leaving 
her time for reflection. 

“If you go with me, Letty, we leave 
the day after to-morrow.” He remem- 
bered his words, and how singularly they 
had sounded in the quiet little sitting- 
room ; and how much they meant. With 
the papers in his hand, Dagget had 
granted her quite ten minutes, and in the 
interval found the time to wonder what, 
in the event of her deciding to leave him, 
he would do with his house and his child. 
When she spoke he had started as at 
an unexpected sound. From where she 
stood, without turning from the window, 
Letty spoke as if she had been saying it 
to the outdoor world and to the trees, 
“T will come with you.” 

She had not tried to alter his decision 
about the child. Only once during the 
day she had asked, “ Do you think your 
sister understands the care of little 
children ? ” 

And he had readily replied, ‘Oh, 
quite !” 

Miss Mary Dagget was an old maid, 
and if Letty had chosen to leave him 
her husband had decided to ask Miss 
Dagget to come and take charge of his 
affairs. 

Nothing more had been said. He 
could not bring to mind any tears at 
the parting with the child, or any sign of 
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grief, and yet she must miss it, he mused, 
she had been so continually with it ; and 
this brought him to the present and to 
the fact that she was here with him in 
Naples, and he regretted that his quick, 
inadvertent look at table should have 
needlessly wounded her, 


ITI. 


WHEN reading Dagget had no idea 
of the passing of time. He thought he 
had just left his wife in the hall. He 
left his table and went across the room to 
the adjoining door and knocked, but got 
no answer ; saw that the door was ajar and 
the light bright. He called his wife’s 
name, met with no reply, and went on 
into the empty room, where the bed had 
not been touched. 

His first thought was that she had 
lingered in the reading-rooms or parlours 
of the hotel, and would presently come 
in. Then he looked at his watch. It 
was half-past two. A shock ran through 
him, more sharp and distinct than any 
sensation he had known in his life, and 
he stood blinking and staring at the 
empty bedroom and at the advanced 
hour. Where was she? Where could 
she be? Had she left him? Had she 
committed some desperate act in a mood 
which he could not understand? He 
felt it would be impossible to ring for 
hotel servants and let them enter upon 
the intimacy of this problem. Neverthe- 
less, he was greatly disturbed. He waited 
for a long time before her window ; he 
walked out into the quiet halls. There 
was nothing for him to do but to possess 
his uneasy soul in patience. 

Towards five o’clock he went back to 
his own room and threw himself upon 
his bed, intending to sleep for an hour 
and then go out and make some effort 
to find his wife. 

Dagget, in spite of his uneasiness, 
slept for more than an hour. When he 
awoke he started from his pillow: the 
broad sunlight streamed into his room. 
The door which he had left open between 
his wife’s apartment and his own was 
closed. He sprang up and put his hand 
on the knob. He heard the sound of 
singing. It was Letty. She hada pretty, 
carefully trained, contralto voice. He 
recognised at once that she was humming 
a little air with which she had been used 
to quiet her child, The professor, dazed 





~ he 
se a i ds 


“Her elbow on the little table, her chin in her hand, her look fastened on all that there was to be 
seen of the sea between awning and rail,” 
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as though everything which had transpired 
had happened to him in a dream, stood 
with troubled brows, holding on to the 
door fora few moments. Then he turned 
and went to make his morning toilet after 
his disturbing watch. 


Pussy-cat’s got on his snow-white shoes. 
Pit-pat soft and slow. 

Blue eyes, brown eyes, which shall I choose ? 
One, two, three, four—round we go! 


In the adjoining room Mrs. Dagget 
finished a song of singular simplicity to 
come from the lips of a woman whose 
moral bias had created havoc in a 
university town. With the last notes she 
threw open the long window wide and 
went out on the balcony. Aithough it 
was only eight o’clock, the brilliancy of 
the sun cast an envelope of heat over the 
hillsides, and the soft, heavy air was warm 
as an early summer day. 

Below, along the hill’s foot, and out 
on to the point, the lovely, multi-coloured 
city spread itself, varied and gay, whilst 
toward it the bay brought its dazzling 
expanse of blue. 

“Tt was as if some giant child had 
built it!” Mrs. Daggetfound it suggestive. 
“ Built a little city as near the sea as he 
dared, but it isn’t the sea he needs to 
fear—it’s that old villain!” and she 
glanced up at Vesuvius, whose plumes 
curled lazily in the still air. 

This infantine reflection showed never- 
theless that in one respect Mrs, Dagget 
differed from her spouse. Whilst the 
professor made accurate computations, 
his wife made figures as well, of a different 
order. 

In her hand, as she stood on the 
balcony, Mrs. Dagget held a little red 
leather book, which she opened, turning 
over the pages written in a fine feminine 
hand. 

“ June 1,1904. Henry Dagget, Jr. Born 
at Oxford, at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Henry Dagget, Jr., was christened in the 
Chapel. He wore the same dress his father 
wore at Azs christening—real lace with a 
broad white sash. Although only two 
months old, Henry, Junior, smiled. Every 
one said he was beautiful. His mother 
thought he looked like a flower. His father’s 
pupils gave him a loving-cup filled with 
flowers,” 


Then followed, in words as softly 
written as if she had crooned them to 
the pages, the mother’s record of Henry 
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Dagget Jr.’s little life, until the book 
brought the pretty story to June 7, 1906, 
and then the entry ran ; 

To-day Henry Dagget, Jr., took leave of 
his father for a long time. 


There was no word of herself—no word 
of her parting with her child. 

For some time Mrs. Dagget. mused 
over what she had seen fit to enter, 
of the tragedy of their three lives, in 
the Baby’s Book. It may have struck 
her, curiously, in reading, that she had 
not deemed herself worthy of mention 
in the farewell or separation, for there 
was an inscrutable smile around her pretty 
mouth as she passed over the few pages 
in the book of which the rest was a blank. 
In size and shape and colour the book 
had a mate kept in Letty’s desk drawer 
under lock and key. If she had intended 
making further entries in the volume 
she held, Mrs. Dagget was interrupted 
by the entrance into her room of the 
servant with the breakfast tray. When 
it had been set down on the balcony, and 
the awning dropped until the distant line 
of blue bay was all there was visible of 
Naples between the crimson fringe and 
the balcony rail, Letty regarded the out- 
lay of little rolls, golden honey, and pot of 
fragrant coffee, with satisfaction, and then 
going in and over to the professor’s door 
she knocked softly. 

“You haven’t had breakfast yet, have 
you, Henry? I’ve ordered for both of 


us, and it’s ready on the balcony. It’s 
too lovely there—not hot yet. Won't 
you come ?” 

Dagget, who was putting the last 


touches to his toilet, looked up at his 
wife. She had thrown on a_ simple 
wrapper, her hair was done with care, 
and she was smiling cordially at him, as 
he had not seen her smile for a long 
time. The sunlight flooding the room, 
and the intonation of the woman’s voice, 
were devoid of tragedy or of complications. 
She disappeared, leaving her husband 
storm-tossed : accusing, miserable, deter- 
mined not to question her as to her 
absence from her room until she should 
force him to speak. 

When, after a few moments, he started 
to join her, he could, through the balcony 
window, see her sitting waiting before 


the breakfast things; her elbow on the 
little table, her chin in her hand, her 
look fastened on all that there was to be 
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seen of the sea between awning and rail. 
Her pose, the expression of her face, 
were new to him, as much of Letty—all 
of Letty, he was beginning to discover— 
was new. As well as the little beoks 
of whose existence Mr. Dagget did not 
dream, there were other things she kept 
under lock and key. 

He handled the foreign newspapers, 
determining to make himself familiar 
whilst abroad with the political situation 
in France. When he laid the paper by 
his plate he said, “ You remember that I 
told you I had arranged to meet a certain 
Italian gentleman, il Signore di Braccia, 
at the Aquarium about eleven o'clock ? 
He is the head of the Ichthytological 
Society here, and it will be important to 
go over the Aquarium with him. Would 
it interest you to go?” 

Mrs. Dagget looked out into the 
bright, vivid sunlight. ‘I think I won't 
go, thank you, Henry. I slept badly 
last night. I think I'll rest a little; and 
I have letters to write.” 

She had, so he saw, letters from home 


in her hand. For a second his wife’s 
words struck Dagget with something 


short of horror. He knew that she had 
been out of her room till morning broke, 
but where, and in pursuit of what pleasure, 
he had no means of knowing. A chill went 
through him in spite of the summer day, 
and, like ugly memories of faces we are 
loath to remember, lines in a letter from a 
colleague, Professor Watson, came to him : 


One can’t travel away from sentiment, 
Dagget. Absence is sometimes, I believe, 
an aggravation of feelings, and what is to 
prevent Faverhill’s following ? 


“ But you will go ?” 


Letty spoke from 
the room. 


“Don’t trouble about me. 
I have plenty to do even if we av in 
a hotel!” 

She had drawn up to a table and 
arranged her writing materials, 

Dagget picked up his papers. But be- 
fore the figure of the young woman at her 
writing he paused. “You have letters 
from Mary?” (She was his sister.) 

“ No.” 

From whom, then, were they—this 
batch of envelopes? He did not know 
her correspondents, or, indeed, that any 
One wrote regularly to his wife. He had 
thought of none of her friends until 
forced to think of one. Now every one 
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known and unknown in Letty’s environ- 
ment became mysterious to him. 

Still in her flowing wrapper, she had 
taken her place before her table. Not 
far away was the broad bed, untouched 
as it had been all night, behind her the 
open window and the golden morning, and 
the table spread with the remains of the 
little domestic meal. Husband and wife, 
they waited there—for what ? They were 
as far apart as the poles. There were 
their rooms, their common habitations; 
no one had a right to break in upon their 
intimate life, and yet at any moment 
one might enter without risk of surprising 
a furtive embrace. 

** Letty!” 

“Yes, Henry?” 

But Dagget did not know what to say 
or what he wished to say. He could not 
stoop to question her yet. “If you’re so 
tired, why not, then, rest at once?” He 
was awkward in his sudden thoughtfulness 
for her, what she did or when she did 
it so rarely occupied him. ‘ You would 
in that case be able to go out with me, 
perhaps, later ; it’s barely nine now.” 

Letty shook her head. ‘“‘ Oh, I’ve only 
a few notes to write, and I want them to 
catch this mail. I can sleep this afternoon.” 

And he was obliged to go reluctantly. 

As he left she said, ‘‘It will be hot at 
noon. You might wear your white clothes 
and your Panama, Henry; everything is 
in order.” 

So they always were. Thanks to an 
inherent good taste in dress which no 
science or study had been able to affect, 
and to the care of a hand that was 
actuated by, let one say, interest, at 
least, Mr. Dagget was the best-dressed 
man in Oxford! But it is safe to say 
that no savant, keen with the pleasure 
of ciceroning a distinguished English- 


man through his beloved Aquarium, 
ever conducted a more distrait visitor 
than was Mr. Dagget, whose eyes, 


indeed, were on the creatures with fins, 
scales, wings, and tails, but whose 
thoughts were on a little woman in a 


loose morning-gown, her brown head 
bent over her correspondence. Dagget’s 
mind was on a little woman whose 


thoughts he would have rather read than 
master all the mysterious evolutions of 
the crustacean and molecular life whose 
characteristics glibly fell from the lips of 
his Neapolitan friend, 


(To be continued. ) 





“‘Monkey-boats” at Paddington Stop. 


(Monkeys used to be a favourite form of pet 
upon these floating caravans, and this, perhaps, is 
the only explanation of the term. But in these 
days the boat-folk’s pets are parrots, pigeons, cats 
and dogs, fowls, rabbits, and even guinea-pigs.) 


In Regent's Park. 





Coal at Mile End. Limehouse Dock, 
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Scenes on the Regent's Canal. 
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How the large ropes cut a 
solid piece of steel. 


A WATERWAY winding for eight and a 
half miles through the heart of London, 
through bridges and tunnels, over which 
the tide of London life ebbs and flows 
all day long—that is the Regent’s Canal. 
Alongside miles of squalid streets it flows, 
anon passing the comparatively wealthy 
exclusiveness of Regent’s Park, until its 
existence is lost, and Paddington alone 
knows where. 

It is a far cry from the wealth of 
the West End to the sordid, starving 
East; and it is in the East End, at 
Limehouse, in fact, that we find the 
Regent’s Canal Dock. Here are colliers 
with coal from Hull, and lopsided and 
overladen timber ships from Norway or 
the Baltic ; ice ships from northern ports, 
and the various vessels bringing supplies 
to London’s ever-ravenous population. 
From these vessels cargoes are discharged 
into barges, and then are taken through 
Mile End, Shoreditch, Hoxton, City 
Road, St. Pancras, Hampstead Road, 
Regent’s Park, Maida Vale and Padding- 
ton. And that, roughly speaking, is the 
Regent’s route. 

Three classes of barges are in use. First 
comes the fine, picturesque sailing-boat so 
well known on the Thames; then the broad, 
flat, dumb barge or lighter, generally. ob- 
served crawling down the Thames crab- 
fashion ; and last, the long, low, narrow, 
highly decorated object called a “ monkey 
boat.” Why “monkey boat”? you ask. 
Well, it is difficult to answer. Only one 
man met with on the canal could give me 
any explanation. His theory was that years 
ago monkeys were carried on these boats ; 
hence the name. Even now, parrots, 
Singing birds, pigeons, guinea-pigs, 
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rabbits, fowls, or cats and dogs can often 
be seen on them; and yet that touch of 
history failed to convince me of the 
origin of the mysterious term. I fancy 
the philology of “monkey boat” is as 
remote as monkey wrench, and even less 
important. 

Of all these animals the dog is the 
most useful and conspicuous passenger. 
Show a lock-keeper or “bargee” a 
photograph of a boat with women and 
children on board and ask him the name ; 
he will say, “Why! that is the George 
from Rochester. There’s old Jim Robarts’ 
dog on board!” Faithful and true, these 
dogs are the finest protection to humanity 
and cargo, and it is wonderful to note 
the responsive affection between man and 
beast. 

From Limehouse to City Road basin the 
first two classes of barges are to be seen, 
the “monkey boat” starting from City 
Road basin and journeying thence over 
the canals of England. As most folk 
know, Limehouse is not pretty. Poverty, 
grim and hard, is only too apparent ; the 
towpath is muddy and black; grimy 
walls abound, and pathetic little back 
gardens ; while gas-works and _ factories 
add to the gloom of the Londoner work- 
ing for daily bread. It has been well said 
that “‘ God made the country, Man made 
the town, and the Devil spoiled both.” 
The devil has been working overtime 
here. 

Come down on the towpath and watch 
this fine horse pulling a barge out of the 
first lock. ‘Three steps and a sharp jerk! 
several times repeated, until the inert 
mass is moved, inch by inch, into life, 
At one moment the rope is slack under 
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water ; the next pulled taut amid a shower 
of spray. This barge is going ‘‘ up,” 
loaded with timber for London’s stack 
of firewood, close to Mile End Lock. “A 
barge going down is returning with by- 
products from the gas factories ; another 
follows “up” with coal, ice, or cement ; 
and so they go on, day and night, all the 
year round, 

The horses pulling these barges are 
splendid animals, and the drivers— 
known by numbers, not by name—are 
very fond of them. A horse is gene- 
rally restive or sulky if taken out by 
a strange driver; only the proper driver 
gets full work out of his horse. By one 
of the low arches a driver takes off his 
short whip and 
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wire. and all, with dave feet!” At some 
arches large gates swing across the tow- 
path on Sundays and holidays when work 
is stopped ; but even this is useless for 
keeping out the boys, for they imme- 
diately crawl under the obstruction. 
Walking on to Mile End Lock we 
notice a nice little garden at the side, 
reminding us that one hundred years ago 
Mile End was in the country! . But turn 
away from the ideal brightness of flowers 
and look at the real surroundings of Mile 
End—grimy as the coal it uses, grimy as 
the water carrying its burden, grimy as 
the sin, sorrow, and suffering around, 
The lock-keeper, a friendly and genial 
soul, is proud of his garden, and chats 
about his work 





gives a_ crack 
like a_ pistol- 
shot. No 
answering crack 
is heard from 
the other side, 
so the barge 
does not stop. 
Thus the whip, 
which is never 
used on the 
horses, is Car- 
ried simply for 
signalling pur- 
poses. 

Of course, 
trespassing on 
the towpath is 
strictly prohibi- 
ted “by order”; 





while the lock- 
gates are closed 
and_ windlasses 
are being 
worked with 
rattle and clank. 
One lock fills 
and raises a 
coal-barge while 
the other is 
emptying and 
lowering 
another boat 
containing lime. 

Great interest 
is displayed on 
the towpath, or 
from various 
windows, at the 
“bloke with 








but that does 
not prevent all 
the juveniles 
from using the “cut” as a playground, 
and they swarm over towpath and barges 
with great unconcern. Can you blame 
them? Think of the fascination of such 
a place to a boy, together with the added 
charm of danger from violent immersion 
or a flying race from some “official.” 
“Tor bless you, sir! ” said a lock-keeper, 
“we should want a bobby every fifty yards 
to keep ’em off, and then you wouldn’t 
do it.” 

Then followed a description of a work- 
man labouring for three hours at one par- 
ticular spot, erecting barbed-wire fencing 
and general obstructions to keep out these 
water-rats. “What was the result, sir? 
Why, half an hour after the man had 
left they were walking over it, barbed 


“Sit for the gentleman!” 


the camera,” 
and numerous 
are the appeals 
to “Take us, Guv’nor?” 

Tramping on, we pass through a wild 
and rough district. Here and there signs 
crop up of the lurking savagery held in 
leash by the arm of the law. This is 
not a place for ladies or weaklings, and 
some of the groups of men and _ boys 
met with would possibly not prove very 
friendly at night. ‘Through an arch we 
come suddenly into a group who re- 
ceive us with muttered imprecations and 
gory threats, and, for the moment, the 
situation points to ‘‘stormy.” However, 
some photographs are hastily pulled 
out and handed round, and the hostile 
and threatening reception is at once 
changed to friendly interest as well- 
known scenes are recognised. ‘There is 
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1.—A little garden at Mile End Lock. 
2.—Mile End Lock-keeper. 
3.—Out for the trip. A Thames sailing 
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no difficulty even in collecting the photo- 
graphs again. 

Passing on, we come across various 
collections of fishermen, and it is curious 
to observe the unusual sight of fishing 
through the railings. Men and_ boys 
camp out with seats on the road-side, 
thrusting long rods 
through the eight-feet 
railings protecting the 
canal, the rods being 
raised as a horse or 
traveller comes along. 
At another arch a boy 
is seen stripping off his 
garments, with offici- 
ous friends standing by 
to hang them on the 
gate to dry. We in- 
quire as to the cause, 
and are told, “I was 
after a big fish, guv’- 
nor, and tumbled in!” 
Many tumble in and 
many scramble out, 
but some are taken 
out to fish no more. 
A lock-keeper, point- 
ing to a bright little 
chap about five years 
old, running about in 
happy oblivion to all 
danger, said, “ Look 
at my son! he was 
carried down to the 
bottom of the lock, 
and it took us a long 
time to get him out. 
When we got him out, 
it took us three hours 
to bring him back to 
life!” And the inci- 
dent is closed with a 
resigned philosophy in 
the remark, ‘‘ It is the 
life ; and we must live 
it.” 

Bathing in the canal 
is, of course, within 
the prohibited degree, 
but little notice is 
taken of that regulation. We meet 
one shivering mite, huddling on a ragged 
shirt, and ask if the water is cold. ‘* Not 
arf, boss!” is the reply, given with 
chattering teeth. At some places the 
factories discharge lukewarm water, and 
here the bathers love to congregate. 
Scrambling about like so many white ants, 





The speck of light seen at the 
farther end. 





Half-way through. 





Near the exit, or, almost through. 
Going through Islington Tunnel. 





they thoroughly enjoy themselves, while 
the ‘‘ bargees ” good-naturedly chaff them. 
We once saw a stalwart youth climb on to 
a moving barge, walk the whole length, 
and plunge from the stern into the 
“cut,” without a remark or word of 
protest from the “ bargee ” at the tiller. 

At a sudden turn in 
the path the sight of 
a black-coated stranger 
acts like magic. One 
boy raises the cry, 
“ Here’s a ’tec!” and 
away they all rush, 
leaving boots, hats, 
and coats __ behind, 
swarming like cats up 
impossible-looking 
railings or walls in the 
effort to escape. 
When only the harm- 
less photographer is 
discerned, loud is the 
derision. 

Nearly all the bridges 
are lined with curious 
idlers, known as ‘‘gon- 
goozlers,” and_ the 
habits of these persons 
are not nice. ‘They 
insult the “ bargees” 
or any one on the boat, 
throwing stones or 
sticks and acting in 
other objectionable 
ways as the boats pass, 
knowing no revenge 
can be taken. 

We once witnessed 
a scene that delighted 
our hearts with its 
dramatic possibilities. 
A barge coming slowly 
through an arch was 
being carefully 
watched. Before the 
skipper at the stern was 
seen, he quietly dipped 
his mop into the water 
and stood ready! As 
he gradually appeared, 
the crowd of faces, but a few inches 
above, took in the position at a glance. 
‘The situation was tense with excitement, 
but not a sound was heard as the barge 


‘ drifted slowly by. Had amovement been 


made, the mop would have been whirled 
upward, drenching the ‘“ gongoozlers” 
above. We felt almost sorry that there 
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was no demand for its use. 
Some of the boatmen carry 
stores of smooth round stones, 
making good use of them should 
occasion arise. Even a lump of 
coal has proved very effective 
for quieting some troublesome 
urchin. 

Moving on, our barge takes 
us under various arches, past 
timber yards, factories, and gas- 
works, past Victoria Park—that 
boon of open space and refresh- 
ing contrast of green grass and 
leafy trees—through many locks, 
until we draw near the Islington 
tunnel. But nothing is hurried. 
The meaning of the Oriental 
“to-morrow ” is well understood 
here. Kt is almost a day’s 
journey to travel the length of 
this canal; twelve locks and 
two tunnels cannot be rushed. 
At Islington we wait for the 
tug—a curious affair of powerful 
machinery mounted on a flat 
barge covered with corrugated 
iron, Presently we are joined 
up with other barges, and move 
very slowly forward. A straight 
brick tube is before us, dark, 
damp, and forbidding, full of 
sulphureous smoke and steam, 
with just a speck of light at 
the opening in Caledonian Road, 
g60 yards away. At first it 
seems impossible that such a 
small tube could prevent all the 
weight of earth from crushing 
it fla, and we think of the 
people in the free air above, 
by the Agricultural Hall, quite 
unaware of the human moles 
burrowing so far below. 

After some forty minutes of 
throbbing clank of engine and 
gradually enlarging disc of light, 
we emerge into free air once 
more, and see some of the 
“monkey boats” waiting the 
next “turn.” According to the 
directions of the wind, so will 
the smoke in the tunnel drift 
out, sometimes at one end, some- 
times at the other, while at times 
it will not drift out at all. As 
one skipper remarked, “I don’t 
mind the tunnel, but I don’t like 
the smoke !”—so he travels 


STRANGE LIFE ON A LONDON WATERWAY. 




















































Bathing is strictly prohibited. 
Bathers three! 


Ardent anglers. 
“Take us in costume, Gou'nor!” 
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the towpath—we came to the 
sudden contrast of Regent’s 
Park by the Zoological Gardens. 
Here is exemplified the ever- 
puzzling problem of great 
poverty side by side with riches. 
Squalid and cheerless streets 
have passed away, and we 
emerge in a moment upon a 
district of almost rural beauty. 

However, this is soon lost— 
riches do not associate with the 
sidings and track of the Great 
Central Railway just beyond 
—and once more the canal 
resumes some of its natural 
characteristics. Maida Vale 
tunnel is dull and depressing, 
closed in by high, unlovely 
walls, from the tops of which 
showers of stones descend upon 
us. ‘This tunnel has to be 
“legged” through. ‘Two men 
lie down on either side of the 
boat, pressing and crossing over 
the feet against the brick wall 
until the boat is slowly and 
wearily taken through. From 
here it is but a short distance 
to Paddington Stop, where we 
leave our floating “ villa.” 














An alarm! 


overland with the horse. 
Here we change over to 
a “monkey boat” carrying 
some twenty tons of general 
merchandise. The cabin 
is wonderfully bright and 
clean, though very hot from 
a highly polished stove 
containing a bright fire. 
Crammed full is this small 
cabin, containing all the 
requirements for the skip- 
per, wife, and two children, 
in a space about as roomy 
as a second-class railway 
carriage built square. But 
we sit down to a friendly 
cup of tea without much 
inconvenience. 

Now we glide through 
St. Pancras, Kentish Town, 
Hampstead Road _ Lock, 
until, passing through the 
“Turn Bridge”—a _ sharp 
bend with just room for 
the horse, whose hoofs 
clatter on the stones within 
two inches of the edge of Gates don't matter. 
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At first we 
found our “ bar- 
gee” skipper and 
his wife reticent 
and stiff, but when 
once they were 
assured that we 
were not of the 
inspector or 
official class they 
became very 
friendly, the chil- 
dren in a_ shy, 
curious way be- 
coming greatly in- 
terested in the 
man with the 
“funny little 
black box.’’ 
Looking at the 
scrupulously clean 
cabin, and the 
family life bound 
up in this small 
space, we feel 
thankful for the 
heroic efforts of 
George Smith, of 
Coalville, whose 
name is now for- 
gotten, but whose 
good work is not 
“interred with his 
bones.” 


“‘Take us, Gou'nor!"” 














The watchstands here present interesting examples of French work, with the exception of the second from left and 


that on the extreme right, which are believed to be English. 
‘The mirror frame is seventeenth-century Florentine carving, and the 


belonged in later days to the Empress Eugénie. 


The centre stand is an eighteenth-century piece that 


picture-frame on the right is a fine piece of work late in the following century, 
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BY EGAN 


CARVED AND GILDED EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WOOD. 


VERY well-recognised department 
of eighteenth-century fine or 
applied art has now become the 

happy hunting-ground of the insatiable 
collector. But in a field so rich in 
manual craft and personal skill there still 
remain various subdivisions of the lesser 
arts unappropriated, and corners incom- 
pletely cultivated or altogether neglected. 

In the days when the pocket-chrono- 
meter served a double debt to pay, some- 
times as watch and sometimes as clock, 
the inventive French craftsmen devoted 
no small amount of cleverness to the 
production of carved watchstands which 
should at once delight the lust of the eye 
and serve a useful purpose. ‘Towards 
the latter part of Louis XIV.’s reign and 
on to the time of the deluge, French 
society constantly craved for some new 


thing in furniture, the accessories of the 
toilet, and the like vanities. It was to 
supply this demand that accomplished 
artists in all parts of Europe helped to 
produce the then popular watchstand, 
These examples of an art that has utterly 
died out should be happy according to 
the proverb, for they appear to have 
little history. No record is left of their 
gradual evolution. They came into that 
sham and charming eighteenth-century 
monde as naturally and _ disappeared 
later with as quick a grace and as pre- 
served a gaiety as any Belle Marquise of 
the period. But although the story of the 
carved stands through a fashionable cen- 
tury is difficult to trace in any written form, 
we are fortunate in having some of the 
pieces themselves which tell their own 
tale. 
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A New Hobby. 

A little while ago, when a well-known 
collector, Mr. Charles Edward Jerning- 
ham—whose old prints of London were 
not long since given to the nation, and 
some of whose old glass is on loan at 
South Kensington—was looking abroad 
for fresh worlds of connoisseurship to 
conquer, he happened on the idea of 
these pretty trifles. At present he is the 
only collector with anything like a repre- 
sentative number. No museums have 
these charming pieces. Few dealers 
value them very 
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lector to gather in his harvest before the 
blighting influence of the spurious pieces 
can take effect. Now the specimens are not 
much known or greatly sought, but again a 


- little while, and these delicate eighteenth- 


century vanities will be carefully housed 
within the cabinets of the connoisseurs, 
or beneath the unsympathetic and doubly- 
locked glass cases of the museums. Make 
the best of the present time, then ; the 
whole art and craft of collecting is de- 
pendent on getting your blow in first, as 
it were, or at least on not waiting until 





highly. You may 
pay a good price 
for a fine one, 
but on the other 
hand, it is a quest 
in which there is 
still a chance of a 
romantic bargain, 
and you are just 
as likely to pick 
one up for a few 
pence as a few 
pounds. 


Antiques “ sans 
Reproche.” 
As I have al- 

ready pointed out 

in these papers, 
with some _insist- 
ence I fear, few 
articles that are 
worth collecting 
have been left 
unattacked by the 
makers of pseudo- 
antiques. From 
coloured prints to 
famille rose, from 

Jacobean glass to 

Persian carpets, 

all have suffered 

at the hands of 
the energetic and 
cunning imitators. 

But, so far, these 

carved-wood 

stands appear to 
be immune. 











“Carpe Diem.” 
It would be 


well for the col- of the Louis XV, time. 


The seven carved wood watchstands on the mantelpiece are examples from the French 
of Louis XV. in the middle, to late eighteenth-century Italian on the left, and the same 
period English on the extreme right. 
Chippendale carved and gilded work. 


The mirror: is an unusually good example of 
The mantelpiece is carved and painted woodwork 
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the others have journeyed from Dan to 
Beersheba and made all barren. 


Some Examples of Styles. 


The earlier pieces are, I think, the 
more interesting. ‘They are delicately 
carved with bright designs, and possess 
much of the feeling of the gay and 
irresponsible life of the time in France— 


For these were the days of halcyon weather, 

A ‘*martin’s summer” when the naticn swam, 
Aimless and easy as a wayward feather, 

Down the full tide of jest and epigram. 
A careless time, when France’s bluest blood 
Beat to the tune of ‘* After us the Flood.” 


A time when no detail connecied with 
the dressing-room—which was also the 
morning reception-room — seemed too 
small to be elaborated, and no item of 
the toilet so insignificant but that it could 
be decorated and made to extort one 
more compliment for the owner, that 


Dainty deity of powder, 
Fickle queen of fop and beau; 


who inspired its production and held it 
among her thousand treasures. 

In a day when the aristocrat loved 
to patronise the arts and wished to be 
surrounded by elaborate ornaments, these 
stands were, of course, more decorated 
than later on, when the Revolution was 
at work and the taste was supposed to 
be rather classic than rococo—although 
Napoleon, too, inclined to over-gorgeous- 
ness, and the Empire was eventually 
almost as lavish as the Regency — if 
somewhat less tasteful. 

Taking the watchstands in the first 
photograph, although they will not be 
found to be in chronological sequence, 
they are typical of the whole period of 
production. The motifs in the earlier 
pieces belong to the familiar sun-ray 
design, or the more complicated style 
which combines Renaissance figures with 
a background of baroque. Later one 
comes to the carefully carved forms and 
designs which convey some sort of moral 
reflection connected with the flight of 
time and its value in commerce, such as 
shows in the “ Mercury” stand. But each 
and all have a pleasant and _ individual 
character of their own, which makes the 
collection of them a particularly inter- 
esting pursuit. It is, of course, fairly 
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obvious that these pieces, in common 
with most of the elegant eighteenth- 
century examples of manual skill, will 
increase in value. It is curious that they 
have been neglected for so long, for 
their charm is considerable and_ their 
durability is now found to have withstood 
the flight, in some cases, of nearly two 
hundred years. 

It is true that they are sufficiently 
analogous to the cartels de chevet, the 
cases of which were often made of carved 
wood or bronze, thickly gilt or decorated 
with Vernis Martin, to be considered by 
some to come under that heading. Like 
the watchstands, the cartel clocks — 
generally made with watch. movements— 
were for the convenience of those French 
ladies who, as was the vogue in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
held receptions while reclining on their 
beds. Many of the forms of the cases of 
these little clocks, such as the well-known 
Rocaille cartel, in the Caffieri style, 
dated about 1760, are extremely like the 
watchstands, which I fancy were not 
infrequently copies of bronze or ormolu 
clock-cases in carved wood. 

These particular examples of a side 
issue of the arts can, however, be clearly 
differentiated from the clock-cases of the 
same period by the pocket or frame 
arranged to hold the watch, and by other 
tiny features which those interested in the 
actual pieces will soon note. 


A Curious “ Find.” 


The queer, lively, diverse little figures 
seen in the fourth illustration would puzzle 
many a collector. ‘They are partly carved 
in wood, partly modelled in wax, or 
perhaps papier maché, partly made up of 
stiffened materials, and in all cases excel- 
lently painted. They are undoubtedly 
mid-eighteenth century in date, Spanish 
probably in nationality, and the work of an 
unknown but accomplished artist. They 
might have served some elaborate stage 
rehearsal or formed the toys of some 
pampered child of the Court. But their 
history, such as it is, seems to point to 
their having stood for several generations 
round a créche in some Spanish church 
where the Divine figures were even more 
elaborately represented. ‘The workman- 
ship is particularly interesting, and the 
life and gaiety which the modeller has 
put into these small actors is remarkable. 
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Suchacollection is for 
the moment unique, 
but no doubt others 


will be happened 
upon _ occasionally, 
especially abroad, 


where such examples 
sometimes pass from 
the guardianship of 
ecclesiastics to the 
curio-shops. This 
particular collection 
—intended to typify 
all classes of wor- 
shippers—has a_ par- 
ticularly interesting 
eighteenth-century 
quality. ‘The curious 
figures, each vividly 
expressing its 
adoration of the 
Holy Family, show 
the grace and move- 
ment and_ distin- 
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Carved and Gilded 


ood. 
Apart from the 
watchstands shown 


in the illustrations, 
there is an enormous 
quantity of  eight- 
eenth-century carved 


woodwork which 
may be _ obtained 
even now-—some- 


times at prices that 
will prove an ex- 
cellent investment. 
Such a fine Chippen- 
dale mirror-frame as 
is shown in the second 
illustration is not, of 
course, readily ac- 
quired; but examples 
of the  girandoles, 
brackets, candelabra, 
sconces, lampstands, 


guished character of finials, and various 
the people of Jean French ornaments, 
Antoine Watteau carved in the round, 
or of his followers Carved and gilded watchstand, fashionable in late are still to be found. 
Lancret and Pater. Louis XV. period. The English forms 
Although serious of these pieces by 
enough in their devotion, they retain the Chippendales or the dozen or so 


something of the air with which a fezn/re 
des fétes galantes endowed the personages 
of his pictures. 


men who followed 


closely their designs, 


though utterly cast aside during Victorian 


renovations, were 


often preserved by 














Curious and lively figures of eighteenth-century make, representing all sorts and conditions of men of the period 
worshipping before the cross. 
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some freak of chance. These are now 
being brought again into the light 
of day, and restored to dignity and 
admiration by the comparatively small 
band of collectors who pursue this sort 
of quarry. Frames of all kinds form a 
branch of this subject of particular in- 
terest. 
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of the Dutch designs which followed 
the Stuart pieces in England, and took 
on something of the gaiety and ornament 
that was French and the eccentricity that 
belonged to Chinese art as seen through 
Suropean eyes and produced by English 
hands. Although the more sober examples 
are at once the most interesting and 














A small collection of ecclesiastical pieces in carved and painted and gilded wood, mostly French, of the 
eighteenth century. 


Chippendale Frames. 
The Chippendales were mirror and 
picture-frame designers and carvers and 


makers before their name became 
indelibly linked with cabinet work and 
handed on to hundreds of thousands of 
eighteenth-century chairs—and their more 
or less admirable copies. The glass of 
fashion in the Georgian period broke 
away from the simplicity and bareness 


useful, there can be no question but that 
gilded mirror-frames, picture-frames, and 
girandoles require bolder relief and crna- 
mentation of a more marked character 
than the general run of mahogany furni- 
ture. As Miss Simon has said in effect 
in her excellent work on “ Eighteenth- 
Century Designers,” Louis Quinze repoussé 
scrolls and the endless convolutions of that 
order were then combined with pagoda- 
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tops, rockwork, dripping fountains, 
flowers, birds—more decorative than 
nature, more paradisaic than terrestrial ; 
figures—exotic in form and garment— 
cherub heads, and many other com- 
plications which somehow melt into a 
decorative and charming result. These 
elaborate carved 
frames in walnut 
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ness and adaptability even unto the present 
time. The example on the right-hand side 
is, of course, much later and typical of late 
eighteenth-century things, a perfect piece 
of work of its kind, and, although not to be 
found every day, like all old frames may still 
be hunted with a fair chance of success. 





and mahogany are 
almost always 
gilded, and this 
form of further 
decoration no 
doubt aids and, as 
it were, brings to- 
gether the diverse 
style of detail 
employed. 


“The Director.” 

In Chippen- 
dale’s famous 
book of designs, 
“The Director,” 
especial frames 
are suggested for 
certain classes of 
pictures. Those 
enriched at the 
sides and corners 
with trophies of 
battle were in- 
tended for pic- 
tures of war, and 
emblems of the 
sea were intended 
to add interest to 
nautical subjects, 
and so forth. 
From the point 
of view of the 
artist this is all 
rather ridiculous, 
but to the collec- 
tor of carved work 
not without value. 











One can imagine 
Whistler’s view of 
the value that a 
cabinet-maker’s hints would be to a 
painter. But then Whistler was one of 
the few artists who made his frames part 
of his pictures—and even then was not 
always entirely successful. Such a design 
as is seen in the first illustration is 
probably Florentine of the late seventeenth 
century, and retains its charm and fresh- 


The small figures, cows, and watchstand here shown are some of the many carved and 
gilded pieces that are now being collected. 


Ecclesiastical Pieces are another branch 
of small carved and gilt woodwork which 
may be pursued with especially good 
fortune just now in France. In the 
iliustration on pagé 120 is shown the 
harvest of a small collection in this 
direction. Many of these objects are 
remarkably well carved and finely gilded. 


The photographs are taken from the collection of Charles Edward Jerningham, 











“ Mabel Trevelyan’s engagement is off,” 
remarked Lady Hilda from the depths of 
her motor-veil, 

Her friend clutched the sides of the car 
as they swerved round a corner. “ And 
the reason why ?” she queried. 

“ Tord Darts appearance on the scene, 
People say that Mr. Fury should blame 
old Lady Bickerstaff. . . but I have inter- 
viewed Mabel herself !” 

“ You think she ts not blighted?” 

Lady Hilda’s laughter was infectious. 

“ She gave me a graphic description of 
her brief engagement... . Mr. Fury brought 
her to see an antiquated cousin, somewhere 
in the suburbs. This person conjured her 
to make him a good wife . . . and Mabel 
confesses to a strong desire to shock her by 
producing a cigarette and requesting per- 
mission to light up!” 

“And she is now engaged to Lord 
Dart?” 

Lady Hilda’s reply was delayed, by 
interest in the chauffeur’s attempt to mow 
down a cyclist. 

“ My dear, I frequently put that ques- 
tion to my ‘ Morning Post,” she said at 
length. 


I. 


One afternoon, in early spring, Harriet 
Flint put finishing touches to the inviting 
aspect of her drawing-room, by the 
straightening of a chair, the shaking of a 
fat cushion. ‘The white curtains swayed 
to and fro in the breeze entering the 
open window ; the climbing creeper, now 
shooting out bold twigs and buds of 
tender green, tapped at an upper pane, 
Within the room, firelight contended 
against a shaft of sunshine, while the first 
of the daffodils filled every vase. The 
fire had sulkily surrendered, and was col- 
lapsing into a heap of life-sapped ashes, 
when a loud knocking resounded through 
the tiny house. Harriet trembled. 

She took up the tongs and fed the fire 
with coaxing knobs of coal. A moment 
later, Anne opened wide the door, with 
the announcement: “ Mr, Fury.” 
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Mr. Fury paused in appreciation of the 
scene, Harriet was a pleasing figure in 
the foreground, tall and slight in her plain 
gown, with sensible face and glorious coils 
of reddish hair—her one claim to beauty. 

She dropped the brass tongs and came 
towards him. “I had nearly given you 
up!” 

The man smiled. “I shall indeed be 
desolate when you give me up, Harriet!” 

And then she insisted upon his taking 
a roomy chair, found a high one for her- 
self, and a silence that was not irksome 
fell upon them. Fury closed his eyes, 
revelling in the hush of peace that was 
such a welcome change, in his mood, from 
the greedy Metropolis. 

She was content to have him there and 
await his pleasure. Her eyes worshipped 
him, as he lay back in the chintz arms of 
her own favourite chair. ‘The melancholy 
face, with short, straight nose and peaked 
moustache above an irresolute mouth, 
was so familiar—and so dear—to her. 

Presently Fury lifted his eyes. ‘‘ Patient 
Harriet!” he said teasingly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you want to know what I have come to 
tell you?” 

“Not until you are ready to tell me,” 
she replied. “No bad news, I hope, 
Jacinth ?” 

He laughed shortly. 
thrown me over!” 

Miss Flint’s heart leapt. She had never 
approved of his choice, deeming her 
“cousin Jacinth” (they had always made 
the most of the distant cousinship 
between them) worthy of a better fate 
than that of being linked to Mabel 
Trevelyan. She had once seen the girl, 
and they had proved mutually antago- 
nistic. There was nothing in common 
between Mabel and her lover’s unfashion- 
able kinswoman, and Harriet had inly 
dubbed her a “Society puppet.” 

She now waited, a shamed joy surging 
within her, to hear more. 

‘““Of course, it is her grandmother's 
doing. You know Lady Bickerstaff, the 
old hag she lives with, has been rather 


“ Mabel has 
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against me from the first. And now a 
titled bounder has cropped up, and I am 
nowhere !” 

He made his plaint with bitterness, 
sure of the sympathy that had never 
failed him yet. 

“Mabel has caved in... and 
pray for my future happiness. 
what she says.” 

He flung a letter towards her, and it 
fell at her feet. 

Harriet let the scented monogrammed 
thing lie there. She was so sorry for 
him... and withal, so very glad... 
that she could not trust her voice to speak. 

“T need not tell you, I cannot stand 
the thought of meeting | ae 
again. Iam going abroad immediately.” 

The world, her genial old world of 
a moment ago, grew dark and cold to 


will 
See 


Harriet. Fury’s slow voice sounded far 
away. He was talking to her across a 


fathomless pit... a pit in which her 
hopes of confidences exchanged, help and 
counsel demanded and given, were buried. 
She had been secretly rejoicing in the 
knowledge that there was no longer a 
beautiful fretful face to intervene, whereas 
in reality she was about to lose him 
altogether. 

“T am going away,” repeated Fury. 
“T have been lounging about town until 
I am sick of it all. You can understand 
the state my nerves are in!” 

“Tt is quite natural.” 

A further unfolding of his plans showed 
her that he was not contemplating some 
wild Antarctic scheme, nor big game 
shooting, He would be satisfied to try 
his luck at Monte’ Carlo and see life in 
Paris. ‘This enlightenment was balm to 
her wounded heart. She felt as though 
he had been given back to her. 

Fury sprang to his feet, and un- 
heedingly trampled Mabel’s letter. He 
picked it up and tossed it into the flames. 

“Wish me success in my quest of the 
waters of Lethe! A soothing atmosphere 
hangs around your little corner of the 
planet, Harriet. When with you I lack 
the desire to go, .. . How would you like 
to have your graceless cousin to look 
after for all time?’ 

Harriet’s grave face whitened ; a film 
came before her eyes. She clasped her 
hands together in stoical endurance of the 
— quizzical gaze brought to bear upon 
her. 


An unwonted constraint held Fury 
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tongue-tied. The purport of his words 
came home to himself. He had always 
taken possession of Harriet—had, indeed, 
flirted outrageously with her, though she 
knew it not. The pleasing consciousness 
that in her eyes he was a demi-god had 
ministered agreeably to his vanity. 

Poor Harriet’s life had been wasted in 
loyalty to him . . . why should he not 
bestow upon her the happiness denied 
throughout her colourless existence ? She 
was a true friend to him, and Zove had 
played him a sorry trick. If contentment 
was to be gained, it lay in domestic peace, 
such as a “ household angel” like Harriet 
would ensure. And she cared for him. 

‘Shall we have it so, my dear?” he 
said quietly, 

It was Harriet’s first deviation from the 
commonplace. ‘ Jacinth, you don’t mean 
ees 

“ButI do .. . just that /” he assented 
boyishly, flattered by the joy shining in 
her plain face. ‘ When I come back you 
will marry me, Harriet ?” 

Her reply was rendered inaudible by 
the noisy entrance of Anne with the tea- 
equipage, and the diversion was a relief 
to Jacinth. The situation had reached a 
point bordering upon the ludicrous. 

Shortly after tea he glanced at his 
watch, 

Without, it was now night. 
blew in unpleasantly chill. 

“It is time I returned to the haunts 
of men,” Jacinth said. “Good-bye, 
Harriet ”—he held her hand in a kindly 
grip—“ I shall see you soon again, of 
course.” 

When he reached the door he looked 
back. She was standing in the semi- 
darkness, somewhat forlornly, he thought. 
And, after all, she was now his promised 
wife. 

Jacinth returned, to rest his hand on 
her shoulder and lightly kiss her cheek. 
And then he was gone, leaving her to 
feed an impoverished vein of sentiment 
by recalling every look and tone. Anne 
appeared, to draw the window-curtains 
and make up the fire with zealous bustle. 
Her mistress watched her, quelling a 
temptation to proclaim her wonderful 
secret upon the housetops: “I am going 
to marry Mr. Fury, Anne!” 

But decorum forbade. 

She gazed into the lurid red of the 
fire, seeing pictures in the changing coals. 
They would, she supposed, live in 


The air 
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Jacinth’s ancestral halls, the old house in 
Sussex. How nice it would be to make 
herself beloved by his tenants, as Mabel 
Trevelyan would never have cared to do! 

The vicar of the church she attended, 
who paid her periodical visits, upon 
parochial matters intent, would be sur- 
prised at this forming of new ties for 
her; and there was one other who 
must be told —an old school-friend 
with whom she kept up a fairly regular 
correspondence ; but her world comprised 
little more than Jacinth ... the only 
relative living that she knew of. Upon 
the edge of London she was alone. 

Fury fixed upon Cairo ultimately as 
his destination, and at length there came 
the day at which he rejoiced exceedingly. 
Harriet, emotion overflowing the trammels 
of self-control, whispered good-bye with 
tear-blistered nose. 

“Mind you write to me _ regularly, 
dear,” he said—a brilliant afterthought. 
In due course, his first letter, headed 
“Shepheard’s Hotel,” arrived. Harriet 
sedately made pretence to eat her break- 
fast before opening the precious epistle. 
He had written a long and humorous 
account of his doings, and a postscript, 
characteristically vague, was appended. 

“ Fate has ordained that Mabel and I 
should find ourselves beneath the same 
roof! She and her grandmother are 
staying here. By the way, she has taken 
her courage in both hands, poor child, 
and actually refused Lord Dart !” 

His enchantress had repented of letting 
him go, then, and would fain entangle 
him afresh in her toils. . . . Only now 
she stood between! Harriet mused 
triumphantly. Bitter experience had 
shown him Mabel in her true colours: 
she would find that she might not play 
fast and loose with his love, after her 
haughty, heedless fashion ! 





II 


Fury returned, later on, to England, 
to extricate himself, as best he could, from 
the biggest difficulty of his life. He had 
put all thought of his cousin in the back- 
ground, during those halcyon days in 
Cairo, while he and Mabel drifted into 
reconciliation and a renewal of their troth ; 
. .. and now there was Harriet to be 
reckoned with. He mentally argued that 
circumstances were alone to blame, but his 
conscience refused to acquit him—though, 
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to do him justice, it was for Harriet’s sake 
that he had delayed his disclosure. He 
had considered that he owed her an ex- 
planation of affairs . .. an honest con- 
fession that he intended to marry Mabel 
. . when face to face with her, rather 
than through the cowardly medium of the 
post. And now an unforeseen obstacle 
had sprung up: he was debarred from 
going to see her by a sprained ankle. 
This development Fury (being a very 
human lover of self) philosophically re- 
garded as the means of staving off an evil 
hour. He pictured Harriet stricken and 
bruised by his tale of broken faith, and 
irritably realised that he was extremely 
fond of her. Why had he not resisted the 
passing impulse, born of a mere disorder 
of nerves, to ask her to be his wife ? 

He had believed, then, that he had 
tested the worthlessness of life and was 
done with its distractions ... he had 
planned a period of tranquil domesticity 
with the woman who accepted him blindly 
at his own valuation... and it had 
proved but a jest of fate! 

Lady Bickerstaff had invited him to 
undergo his temporary inaction under her 
wing, and from her house in Winchester 
Place he pencilled a short note to his 
cousin. 

Harriet noticed his address with sur- 
prise. She was suffering untold tortures 
from toothache, pain resulting in the un- 
romantic affliction of a swelled jaw; and 
the contents of Jacinth’s note alarmed her. 
As the day dragged on, she harassed 
herself with imaginings. Jacinth might 
be worse than he had told her: the shaky 
pencilling suggested weakness. Was 
there not a veiled appeal to her, to come 
to him, underlying the words ? 

She made a sorry object as she got 
through her household routine, her face 
swathed in protecting folds of red flannel, 
recommended by Anne. It was hard 
that she should be unable to take the 
place she coveted, by Jacinth’s side... 
that she must leave him to Mabel 
Trevelyan! Therein lay the sting. 

Was there no help for it? ‘True, her 
face was disfigured, so that she did not 
care to submit it to the inspection of 
strangers . . . and Jacinth was sensitive 
to the impression of appearances. More- 
over, he was in the house which she would, 
of all others, shun. She dreaded Lady 
Bickerstaff, of ill-natured tongue, and the 
sneers of her granddaughter, But could 

















she not run the gauntlet for Jacinth’s 
sake ? 

Harriet looked into the kitchen, where 
Anne was busied at the range. “ Mr. Fury 
has met with a slight accident, Anne... 
only a sprained ankle, 1 think, but I am 
going to find out. I shall not look such 
a guy when I have rid myself of your 
flannel! She started heroically in a cab. 
It was a wearisome journey, and the heat 
of the summer morning intense. Lower- 
ing thunderclouds hung as a pall over 
the earth, and Harriet loosened the gray 
woollen shawl she had wound about her 
face and throat. The noise of the traffic 
bewildered her, and her tooth had begun 
to throb more fiercely. She was doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of her course. The 
four-wheeler drew up before the imposing 
front of the house in Winchester Place, 
with its Doric columns and green-and- 
white awnings. Harriet  flutteringly 
emerged, as the door was opened. 

She wished to see Mr. Fury?... The 
page ushered her, without further parley- 
ing, into the library. 

For a moment Harriet hesitated within 
the unfamiliar precincts. Jacinth lay on 
a couch placed in the open window, a 
reading-stand near him; Miss ‘Trevelyan, 
alike arrogant and angelic in white, posed 
in an armchair. 

Fury raised himself on his elbow and 
stared at his visitor with undisguised 
dismay. 

“Harriet! ... you 

“Ves, of course, I came, Jacinth !” 

She advanced hastily, keenly alive to 
the unfashionable cut of her serge gown 
—unsuitably heavy for the season; to 
the swelling contorting her features. 

Fury launched forth into an account 
of the cycling mishap which wasresponsible 
for his sprain, while Mabel listened, 
serenely unconscious of the fact that she 
made the one too many. 

A welcome diversion was created by 
the appearance of Lady Bickerstaff’s 
companion, with a deprecating message 
for Miss Trevelyan. Harriet inly blessed 
the lachrymose messenger, as she bore 
Mabel away... . She left her seat and 
stood by Fury’s couch. 

“Jacinth, here is something to amuse 
you!” 

It was a letter she had received from 
her old school-friend, to whom she had 
written the news of her engagement ; and 
Fury skimmed through the pages as she 
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watched him. 
over the arch 
folded it up disgustedly. ‘‘ You don’t want 
me to read all this twaddle, Harriet ? ” 
She took the letter and restored it to 


After a cursory glance 
messages to himself, he 


her pocket. “Jacinth, you are white... 
in pain, I can see !” 

“Merely a_ twinge,” he 
smiling. 

“Oh, if I might stay with you, and 
nurse you back to health! Would it 
be possible? It is my place!” 

Her voice was rising, con dolore. 

Fury reddened. ‘This was no time to 
make his confession, he rapidly reflected. 
Harriet was unnerved, unlike her calm 
sensible self, and Mabel might return at 
any moment. ‘Don’t be foolish, Harriet,” 
he said . . . seeing bathos in the con- 
junction of reproachful glances and a 
swelled jaw. 

Miss Flint battled with a lump in her 
throat, as she pulled down her veil with 
shaking fingers. 

“T shall visit you when I am able to 
hobble!” Jacinth promised. 

She was glad to depart without again 
encountering Mabel; but Lady Bicker- 
staff's companion, holding a fat white dog 
under one arm, waylaid her in the hall. 

“Tam taking Pom-Pom for his run in 
the Park. And what do you think of our 
news, Miss Flint? You have congratu- 
lated the happy pair ?” 

Giggling subduedly, she followed Harriet 
out to the doorsteps. “It is quite a charm- 
ing little love-story, indeed. There was 
the wealthier Rival ... the obdurate 
Ogress . . . but Love has triumphed... 
and the marriage must take place before 
Lady Bickerstaff leaves Town.” 

The maddening voice droned on... 
in the street a motor-horn insistently 
sounded. ... Harriet heard herself laugh- 
ing foolishly as she crept into the shelter 
of her ancient cab. 


admitted, 


“ There is an account of Mabel Trevel- 
yan’s wedding in all the papers,and each 
one gives a wrong description of my frock |” 
complained Lady Hilda. She had strolled 
into the club reading-room, where her friend 
was ensconced. 

“ Well, Mabel has had better luck than 
she had any right to expect. . Lt was a 


queer coincidence that she and Jacinth Fury 
should have knocked up against each other 

. . after Lord Dart had proved a broken 
reed |” 
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THE FEAST OF LANTERNS, 


A JAPANESE 


T was the day of “The Feast of 
| Lanterns,” and ‘Tokyo was making 
preparation for the souls that were 
to come back from the dark abode of 
Hades. ‘The snow was fast disappearing 
from the mountains, and all Japan was 
full of the glory of summer-time. — Little 
stalls lined the streets, and the stall- 
keepers, clad in &imonos of figured 
cotton, sold offerings and lanterns for 
the approaching festival. Naked children 
rolled joyously in the dust and held out 
their hands to catch the sunshine, and 
an occasional shower of falling blossom, 
O-Yoshi, as she wandered up a side- 
street, did not notice the bright sunshine, 
nor the lake of lotus, nor the tea-house 
of Genzo, where the geishas were singing 
softly. She waved her little fan wearily, 
and fluttered up the street with a pre- 
occupied air. Coming to a small bamboo 
stall she purchased red and white lanterns, 
hemp, a piece of cucumber, and egg- 
plant fruit. 

The stall-keeper was a wrinkled old 
man with a kindly face. He looked at 
O-Yoshi, and grieved to see her pretty 
mouth quivering and tears in her eyes. 

“Tt is a long, long way from where 
Emma-San reigns over the Dead,” said 
O-Yoshi, ‘‘and my dear Lord Kasaku 
will be very tired and hungry when he 
comes to see his O-Yoshi again.” 

“A very long way!” replied Tozo, 
bowing. 

O-Yoshi held her offerings tightly, and 
went to the cemetery where the remains 
of Kasaku were buried. He had died 
fighting for his country. She burnt a 
stick of incense, and bowed her head 
upon the stone. There was a sound of 
sobbing, and the offerings one by one 
fell from her hands. 

“Kasaku !—dear Kasaku! Thou wilt 
be honourably pleased to come at the Bon 
Matsuri? Thou wilt find my dwelling 
when the lanterns shine? My Lord, 


when thoy comest in the evening, when 
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LOVE-STORY, 


the moon shines over the mountains and 
over the river, wilt thou still love me?... 
Kasaku ! 

O-Yoshi presently arose and kissed the 
soul-name of her Lord cut upon the 
stone, and softly murmured the words 
inscribed thereon : 

He shall come back again from over the 
seas. He shall tread the white snows of Fuji- 
San. He shall come again into the garden 
of cherry-blossom—into the lonely garden of 
O-Yoshi’s heart. 

Slowly the blue sky deepened into 
violet and gave birth to silver stars, 
Softly the moon rose and cast a magic 
splendour over the lilies and purple 
irises. ‘TOkyO seemed like a city of 
fairyland. Myriads of red and white 
lanterns were hung in the doorways, and 


gently swung over the graves. Peasants 
danced the Bon-odori dances, Strangely 


beautiful dances they were, like butterflies 
and flower-petals dancing together. But 
O-Yoshi scarcely noticed these sights 
and sounds. She was looking at the 
gleaming snow of Fuji-San, awaiting the 
ghostly step of her Lord. 

Suddenly O-Yoshi, sitting in the door- 
way, clapped her little hands, and gave 
a cry of delight. 

Something strange and wonderful was 
happening. From over the snows, from 
over the great blue sea, came a_ host 
of the souls of the departed. 

“See !—See !” cried O-Yoshi. 
come! My Lord comes, too!” 

Those standing near looked at the 
maiden sorrowfully, and one said, “ ‘The 
little maid hath a fever,” And another, 
“The Lord Buddha will take her to-night. 
She shall meet Kasaku.” Only O-Yoshi 
could see the white gathering of spirits 
hastening back to their old loves, old 
haunts again, 

“He comes!” And O-Yoshi passed 
down the street. She had met Kasaku. 
She was talking to him and laughing and 
singing snatches of song. 


“They 
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They went down to the Sumida river, 
where O-Yoshi had two soul-ships, built 
of cane and reed, in readiness for their 
journey. Still O-Yoshi chattered and 
laughed and sang. ‘Then the musical 
voice faltered, 

“Kasaku, I am coming with you now. Is 
it a beautiful land where we are going ?” 

And O-Yoshi seemed to hear, “It is 


“ THE 


HE girl looked up at the man 
beside her. “ Why do you despise 
women ?” she asked suddenly. 

The man turned in his chair before he 
answered. 

He turned because he wished to look 
at this woman, who recognised how utterly 
he despised her sex. 

She was young, perhaps twenty, and the 
pure whiteness of her skin was accen- 
tuated by the red rose she wore at her 
breast, and the simplicity of her black 
gown. 

“Women,” he answered, “fare to be 
pitied and feared. Pitied, because they 
can never occupy the seats of the mighty, 
or run in the great race. Feared, because 
of their influence, which, once established 
over man, hampers him in that race.” 

“But,” asked the girl, “do women 
never compete ? ” 

“No, not in the big race ; for woman 
is not by nature a fighter, and none 
but fighters can enter for the race of 
life.” 

“You spoke of woman’s influence. .. . 
Surely it does not always hamper ?” 

“ Always,” answered the man with con- 
viction. ‘ Look,” he continued, stripping 
the white dancing-glove from his right 
hand. ‘That is man’s hand when under 
the influence of woman... .” It lay broad 
and ‘passive on his knee. “ But now ”— 
and he twisted his fingers and contracted 
his hand so that his companion saw the 
tiny muscles creep under the skin —“ that 
is Man, the fighter’s hand.” 

“Books tell us a good woman helps,” 
murmured the girl. 

“A good woman merely prevents man 


where Love is, where the cherry-blossom 
never fades !” 

O-Yoshi gave a little cry. She had 
fallen lifeless by the side of the river. 
But the wind came and unloosed the 
soul-ships, and the lovers glided out upon 
the water, down to the sea, to that Garden 
beyond the sunset where the cherry- 
blossom never fades. 

F, HADLAND Davis. 


GRUB.” 


from attaining the highest planes his 
ability entitles him to. . . . He becomes 
content to idle away his time and brain 
in revelling in unstable happiness.” 

** She can work with him.” 

“Never,” retortedthe man. “No. ... 
Compare life to a narrow path, bounded 
on both sides with high walls ; along this 
path slowly comes a long line of men. 
They come slowly because every man 
is trying to pull down and trample over 
the one in front of him. A strong man, 
unhampered by woman, may pull down 
and trample over the bodies of those who 
go before him, and so attain power and 
place ; but woman acts as a brake to check 
his forward career, and thus burdened he 
must eventually be pushed aside, or fall 
beneath the stronger hand of an untram- 
melled fighter.” 

Then a silence fell upon them, and 
after a time he left her. As she watched 
his upright form disappear, she mur- 
mured to herself, ‘Isn’t he splendid !” 
. . . By which it will be seen that they 
were both very young. 


Let us again look at this man, twenty 
years later.... Ah! he is seated at 
dinner, . . . Opposite him is his wife... . 
Do we recognise the pale young lady of 
the rose ? 

** Mary,” he exclaims petulantly, “ this 
mayonnaise is detestable.” 

“Yes, darling ; but run along now and 
get my things and your own, or we shall 
be late.” 

“Yes, dear,” answers the former con- 
queror of empires, as he slinks away to 
the cloak-room. 
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SUMMER IN TOWN. 
we of your fields where the butter- 
cups grow, 
What of your whispering trees, 
Roses that languish for kiss of the wind, 
Lilies for hovering bees? 
Give me the clamour of crowded grey streets, 
Tumult and stirring and strife, 
Where men with their hand on the pulse 
of the world 
Are fighting the battle of life. 


Gallop of horse and the whirr of the car 
Tramp of the hurrying feet, 

Faces that look into mine and are past, 
Lights that gleam out in the street ; 

Glitter of diamonds, squalor and rags, 
Glint of the street-sellers’ flowers ; 

For the summer you worship is trailing 

her skirts 

Through this wonderful city of ours. 


Silent grey walls that have sheltered our faith, 
Changeless through swift changing years, 

What have ye seen of the pomp of a race, 
What of its torment-wrung tears ? 

Secret grey river that, ageless as time, 
Wearies with seeking the sea, 

What of the men that have lived and are dead, 
What of the men that shall be? 


Your velvety lawns and your murmuring trees 
I yield you with never a sigh, 
So you leave me my city whose womb 
gave me birth, 
In whose arms I would lay me to die: 
But where’er I may be when the curtain 
rings down 
And I come to the end of my part, 
Though you bury my bones on the 
mountain-side 
Yet London shall keep my heart. 
MURIEL S, WILLIAMSON. 


LOVE’S SUMMER-TIME. 
GIVE no song to you ; for love each day 
Adds joy to joy and kisses words away, 
Or fills each silence with a golden chime 
Of ringing thoughts that hush my foolish 
rhyme ; 
As nightingales hush singing birds of May. 
Each glad night glides into a gladder day ; 
And still without a sigh or tear I say, 
Through all this glitter of Love’s Summer- 
time, 
I give no song to you. 


But some time, like a drowséd child at play, 
V’ll fall asleep and dream love cannot stay : 
Till then, when memory in that coolerclime 
Shall sigh like night-winds through the 
scented lime, 
I give no song to you. 
ELLEN H. WITHYCOMBE. 


A CHORUS OF MIDSUMMER. 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


N the delicate, pale horn 
Of a honeysuckle 
A bumble-bee buzzed in scorn, 
Of things in general. 
’Zis all fal-lal, 
And Pll no longer truckle , 
To the laws of Nature, said he— ‘ 
For was I not born 
A bee? 





A winged Fate flew by, 
Hungry since morn, 
As is the way of birds: 
What a lot of words 
About things .in general / 


Viy, 
Am a law of Nature, he said. 


And when the bee was dead 
And inside the bird, 
The wind whispered in scorn 
In the delicate pale horn 
Of the honeysuckle— 
No good not to truckle, 
To things in general / 
Or else you too will fall, 
Just thro an idle word, 
You see, 
Like that bee 
What? .... just a moment?... 5 
no! Good-bye... . that’s all! x! 


(THE LATE) WILLIAM SHARP. 


“WHAT YOU WILL.” 


HERE'S a bird-note in my song, 
What you will, what you will— 
Soft or no 
And loud or low— 

What you will. 


There’s a bell-note in my song, 
Ringing peals, ringing peals— 
Keeping time 
In silver chime— 
Ringing peals. 


There’s a love-note in my song, 
Darling heart, darling heart: 
Joy is there 
Or dim despair— 
Darling heart. 


There’s a death-note in my song, 
Can’t you hear? can’t you hear? 
Sighs and tears 
And trembling fears— 
Can’t you hear? 
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HE Grande Semaine is over, and 
all the gaieties which go to make 
it the culminating point of the 

Parisian season are things of the past ; 
but for all that there are many pleasant 
festivities still going on, and if a few tired 
society beauties have rushed away to the 
country or taken a yachting cruise there 
are still many left to enjoy the Bois de 
Boulogne at its best. In the morning the 
long green alleys are gay with riders, 
the bright uniforms of the officers and the 
smart habits of the women making strik- 
ing features in the scene. These last 
are not seldom in myrtle green with a 
tricorne Nat to match, and one or two 
of their wearers ride astride—a fashion 
which is not popular, however. Motor 
cars, smart victorias and park phaetons 
bowl along the Avenues des Acacias 
with exquisitely dressed women in them ; 
on the footpaths also one sees toilettes 
for all times and occasions. A favourite 
morning costume is a striped linen or 
light cloth skirt worn with a plain cloth 
coat and hat to match. I saw a woman 
the other day wearing a cream skirt with 
a narrow purple stripe, a purple cloth 
three-quarter coat with a black taffetas 
collar and revers, and a purple straw 
hat trimmed with black taffetas and a 
purple ostrich feather. Another girl had 
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on a fawn and brown striped skirt with 
a plain brown coat in the deeper shade. 
Her hat was in light brown straw trimmed 
with darker brown taffetas and a sweeping 
marabout feather. With both were worn 
white lawn chemisettes and big frilled 
cravats. Hats trimmed with taffetas have 
the bows fastened with drawn  taffetas 
buttons, and the effect is very good. 

In the afternoon at the various /ve- 
oclocks the millinery is the gayest of the 
gay. Masses of roses trim the high- 
crowned hats, kingfisher and Nattier 
blues in taffetas envelope others, and 
white paradise plumes float in the breeze. 
Over them are sunshades of every possible 
hue and material. Many women like to 
use this accessory of the toilette as a 
vivid note of contrast, others make it 
harmonise. In both cases good results 
happen. ‘The newest tailor-mades have 
cloaks like the one shown in our illus- 
tration from Bernard et Cie, and very 
useful they are, as the kimono-like sleeves 
slip on and off so easily. ‘The afternoon 
gowns also show a_ preponderance of 
kimono shoulders, and the skirts are in- 
variably full and long. Checked and 
striped votives, embroidered muslins, and 
foulards of every description are seen 
everywhere. In the evening toilettes, 
however, there are signs of change. ‘The 
costumes we show here from Redfern 
were designed by him for Za Marjolaine 
at the Porte St. Martin theatre. In them 
we see the first intimation of what fashions 
are to succeed the long-standing Empire. 
It may be remembered that a year after 
La Pompadour was played Louis XV. 
styles were all the rage, and the same 
thing will happen after Za AZarjolaine. 
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The folded bodice is already to be seen, pretty coiffure of the day, with its one 
and the rich materials with the Louis alluring curl straying round the shoulder ; 
designs are occupying the minds of many from behind the left ear, is also to be 
big dressmakers in their plans for next greeted with joy, for, contrary to present 
modes, it in no way 
distorts the shape 
of the head, and is 
besides intensely 
feminine—a quality 
one appreciates in 
these days of blue- 
stocking women and 
worse. 

These revivals of 
old fashions are 
always attended by 
a flock of thoughts 
which carry us back 
to far-away days and 
fix our minds on the 
women who took 
part in them, and this 
summer in particular 
we have been think- 
ing of them, for in 
Paris alone we have 
had so many por- 
trait exhibitions in 
which women pre- 
dominated, At 
Bagatelle we have 
been able to draw 
comparisons to our 
hearts’ content, and 
have weighed in the 
balance Cabanel’s 
stately ‘‘ Duchesse de 
Luynes” and _his 
exquisite ‘ Marquise 
de Vallombrosa ” 
with La Gandara’s 
ultra-modern ‘‘Com- 
tesse de Noailles ” 
and Boldini’s bold 
* Princesse Eulalie.” 
Further, there have 
been private shows 
of old English por- 
traits, in which the 
women of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and 
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Photo by Félix. Lawrence have 
Tailor-made cloak by Bernard. awakened old dreams 
and brought the F 
winter’s gowns. For several reasons these past so near to the present that com- 
- old fashions are welcome, especially for parisons were inevitable. The result? ‘ 


evening wear, when the rich, softly falling Ah! it is difficult to put it into words. 
skirts will take away from the somewhat One longs for the dignity, the simplicity 
hard lines of the pointed bodices. The of our great-grandmothers, yet one would 
Continucd on Supplement, page 6. 
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Write for Pianola Piano Catalogue A.B. 
> wes 


Orchestrelle 


Company, 
Aeolian Hail, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., 
LONDON, W. 














SEVEN = = = = 


CONVINCING-= - 
REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD - 
SECURE A = = 
PIANOLA PIANO 


1.—Because it is one of the few really 


first-class pianos made. 

Because it is the complete piano 
which can be played either by hand 
or with music roll. 


3.— Because, alone of all pianos, it em- 


bodies the Pianola, the instrument 
which made piano-players popular. 


4.—-Because, alone of all pianos, it is 


5. 


equipped with the Metrostyle, the 
unique device which enables any- 
one to reproduce interpretations 
actually provided by Paderewski, 
Grieg, Moszkowski, etc., etc. 
Because, of all pianos, it is the only 
one which has a genuine repertoire 
of over 18,000 different compositions, 
Because the manufacture of the 
entire instrument—piano, Pianola, 
as well as music rolls—is controlled 
by the Orchestrelle Company, which 
guarantees it throughout in every 
detail. 


Because we will take your present 
piano in part exchange. 











The Pianola Piano is made in several 
models at varying prices. Of the 
Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) there are 
Three Models, and of the Pianola 
Piano (Weber Piano) there are Two 
Models, all of which can be seen and 
played by anyone who cares to call. 
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A stage gown by Redfern. 
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A Healthy Complexion 


results from using 















Z (Blue and Gold Label). 
A few drops 
; sprinkled into a 
basin of hot or 
cold water will 
cheer and re- 
fresh you and 
actasa . 
SKIN 
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IMPORTANT. — Cheap, impure 
Eau de Cologne used in this 
way will injure your skin. 
Insist on seeing the Hall-Mark 


‘ iis on every bottle. It is 


an absolute guarantee of purity. 





Sold everywhere 
from 1/= to 15/= per bottle. 
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For preserving, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair, and hands, for 
irritations of the skin, heat 
rashes, sunburn, bites and 
stings of insects, lameness 
and soreness incidental to 
summer sports, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, and for 
the toilet and bath Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment is priceless. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris,5, Ruedela Paix; Australia, 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K, Paul, Cal- 
cutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, 
Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein (Apteka), Moscow; 
South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S.A. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ga Post-free, Cuticura Booklet on the Skin. 
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not lose altogether the interesting com- 
plexity of the woman of to-day. Only 
in dress may one hope to realise a 
combination of the two ages, and even in 
this there is an indefinable something 
which makes the independent spirit of a 
twentieth-century woman peep out from 
a seventeenth-century gown and give it 
a new character. In every detail the 


Photo by Reutlinger. 
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subject, the very set of which is different 
from those that found their place in the 
Court of Versailles, even though they 
may have first seen light in commoner 
quarters. And the “reticule,” now called 
a ‘‘hand-bag”! I am sure it was another 
thing altogether in the fingers of Madame 
de Sévigné under its first name. ‘ Oz 
sont les neiges @antan?” one is inclined 


A gown by Redfern. 


difference in the mentality of the age is 
felt, as, for instance, in the wearing of the 
“pompadour ” shawl, or the carrying of 
the “reticule.” I am sure that when 
Madame de Pompadour set the fashion 
of the dainty shoulder covering of. silk, 
edged with a narrow ribbon ruche, she 
never dreamed that it would be seen in 
the Bors on the shoulders of a Republican 


to cry as one ponders over these fashions 
of long ago! Luckily a living, laughing 
eye will dispel such vain visions as sun- 
light dispels the starlight, and we forget 
the soft melancholy of what is past in the 
wholesome joy of what is present. “Za 
reine est morte, vive la reine /,” is a natural 
and inevitable tribute to every new 
sovereign. 
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Relish for food and power to digest it are 
essential to sound health, for only by the 
digestion and assimilation of food can the 
wear and tear of bodily tissue be replaced 
and life sustained. Undigested food 








ferments in the stomach, poisons the 


system and retards the functions of the liver, kidneys and skin, 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is a purely vegetable remedy, having specific action on the 


The 

Countess . 

of —writes: X 
“ You have been 
such a help to me, 
I shall never regret 
consulting you.” 


R. P. writes: “* You 
review details of 
one’s life very ac- 

Curately.” 


Theatre Magazine 

Says: “He is in 

truth a mystic of first 

rank, He reeled off my 

Past life, not only giving 

dates and incidents, but de- 
scribing the people and scenes ; 
that which is puzzling me still 
more is that some of the future he 
Predicted is actually happening.” 


4 PRO 
4 PROFESSIONAL MAN 


90, New Bond Street, London, W. 


stomach, liver and kidneys. It promotes 
healthy digestion, cleanses and enriches the 
blood, and is invaluable to all, who by rea- 
son of sedentary occupation, worry, over- 
work or climatic changes, lack the vigour, 
vitality and strength which can alone be 


obtained from good foad, well-digested. HEADACHES. 
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of all 
Chemists. 


Lord 


oa St 
** That which 
you pointed 
Out proved very 
true, and might 
have proved se- 
rious had you not 
warned me.” 


Rub stove black or 
ink on the thumbs, 
ress on paper; send 
with birth date and 
time (if known), a 
P.O. for 1/-, for 
cost of chart, etc., 
to be sent you, and 


stamped envelope. I will and soft as 


yor on a Reading of 
our e@ from 
chart to advertise velvet. 
my success. 
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